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How to construct a crisis 
through summer 'chutzpah' 


W atergate, Debat egate. 

Teachergate. To live in 
Washington is to be caught in 
a swirl of improbable politic- 
al passions. That education has be- 
came the hot talk of the summer is 
improbable but true. 

President Reagan is briefed, on Air 
Force One, about the latest develop- 
ments in curriculum reform. Walter 
Mondale and John Glenn would have 
you believe they think of little else. 
The social standing of Education 
Secretary Terrel Bell has shot up 6U 
points. No longer presiding meekly 
over the abolition of his otvn depart- 
ment. the affable Bell dashes from 
meeting to meeting explaining to 
America how earnest the country is 
about educational reform.' 

The reason for all this hoople is tiic 
“excellence report' 1 , a document now 
so famous and apparently so signifi- 
cant (hat it would be churlish to give it 
its full title. 

Sufficient to say that it is a report 
full of the usual good sense (back to 
basics: more homework, cleverer 
teachers) which made history last 
April by adopting two maxims. Max- 
im one: write n report so short that 
even the President of the United 
States could be persuaded to read it. 
Maxim two: lord the report with 
alarming references to the Soviet and 
Japanese threats and the recruiting 
problems of the armed forces. 

And the result? You would be hard 
put to find a single newspaper-reading 
American who was not dimly aware 
this summer of two facts: that educa- 
..utnr nf a 

So faf, so good putting education 
oil the political: map for a change 
cahnot be .bud news. But .'there Is a 
problem. Ask the man id the Seattle 
Datum why. there is a crisis in educa- 
tion, or Just what the Reagan Admi- 
nistration is doing about it, and you 
are unlikely to receive a cogent 
answer, - • ; 


It is hard to escape the cynical 
conclusion that Teachergate, like so 
much else in American politics, con- 
sists of much less than meets the eye. 

How true, for example, is the main 
premise of the “excellence report" 
that American education is so bad that 
the nation is "at risk"? Not very. A 
nation that carries off more Nobel 
prizes than any other must be doing 
something right. It is true that there 
are some atrocious schools, a high 
level of functional illiteracy ami poor 
teachers. 

But there are also many excellent 
schools with highly-motivated 
teachers. And a high level of function- 
al illiteracy is hardly surprising in a 
nation that has seen polyglot immigra- 
tion. 

In some ways, America has incom- 
parable educational Rssets, chief 
among which is the importance that 
ordinary people still attach to it and 
the fact that, despite the recession, a 
rich and varied menu of opportunities 

Peter David argues 
that 'Teachergate' 

- the issue of 
excellence in peril— 
is likely to prove a 
nine-day political 

wonder 

ft 

this hunger for education. If you are 
impressed by statistics, consider the • 
fact that in a recent survey one in ten 
patents said they Would take their 
children out of free public education 
an 5 put them In a fee-paying private 
school if the Government gave them 
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A vote of “no confidence" in public 
education? Perhaps. But also an in- 
dication of the weight American pa- 
rents attach to the power of education 
to give their children a head start. 
Sometimes this belief in education 
becomes an obsession. The competi- 
tion for places at pre-school play- 
grounds is as intense as the competi- 
tion for Oxbridge entrance in Britain. 
For example, mv son Ian. too young 
for a place at tnc only local public 
nursery school, had to compete with 
the cream of Capitol Hill motherhood 
to get into the oversubscribed parent- 
run cooperative near our house. And 
in Washington it is never just a 
question of First-come first-served. Ian 
had to be taken by an anxious mother 
for a morning's “assessment". He was 
accepted only after a "magnificent 
performance " in the sandpit. 

That's all very well , you will say, for 
the pampered middle classes. What 
about the poor, the blacks or the 
burgeoning population of Hispanics? 
ft would be ridiculous to deny the 
huge class and racial inequalities in 
American education.. White flight - to 
private schools or to' state schools in 
the expensive suburbs - has created a 
rump of terrible inner-city schools 
where matriculation is a feat in itself. 

But the schools cannot be blamed 
for problems that pervade the society 
around them. Often, in fact, the 
schools are small but significant en- 
gines of reform. Washington, a city so 
segregated racially that it reminds me 
of my native Johannesburg, contains 
only two institutions in wnjch blacks 
and whites mingle relatively freely: 
and the schools. And, through bus- 
sing, it is the schools which have 
forced white children In the south and 
in Chicago arid Boston to recognize 
that they are growing up in a multi- 
racial nation. 

' s sa< * about Teachergate is 
that !t has convinced the public that 
public education is on the brink of 
collapse and that self-respecting pa- 
rents should flee into the private 
sector. . ' ' , 

Reagan’s most important educa- 
tional proposal - tax incentives for 
those who do - will accentuate the 
amerences between the educational 
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"haves" and “have nots.” So will the 
Administration's opposition to bus- 
sing and its incredible claim that it is 
Federal aid to education (which is 
directed mainly to the poor and the 
dhclfHihg "e^ucVionaf sTundTfds.'" for 

While Education Secretary Bell 
tours the country congratulating the 
Administration on its enthusiasm for 
education, his department quietly 
continues to shed staff responsible for 
-desegregation, equal opportunities 
and vocational education. 

TTie success of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration in identifying itself with the 
cause of educational reform is, in the 
circumstances, a musterpiece of poli- 
. heal chutzpah. Publication of the 
excellence report" and its dire prog- 
nostications alerted the Presidents 
advisers to widespread public nnx- 
leties about the education of their 
children. A series of vapid, but wide- 
ly-televised, presidential speeches on 
education has convinced Americans 
that the President has the matter in 
hand. 

The net result? A political advan- 
tage for a President whose pasi record 
has been conspicuous for a dedication 
to cuts and pe dagogic priorities like ' 
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little else ... ; 

l 

restoring prayer (outlawed by fci 
Supreme Court in 1963) to the pda 
schools. 

According to one senator, vfot 
committee is trying to focus thetb < 
red debate on education, a majorii/i 
the uuthors nf the “excellence repos' 
huve begun to complain (hat is 
Administration’s response, whilevoc 
at, lias ignored most of the report 
recommendations. 

They should not have been* 
prised! Many of the policies advoots 
in the report - such as, a return 
basics and stiffer entrance tests fa 
teachers - were already under n 
when the report hit the headline! 

Others, like the notion that god 
teachers should be paid u lot ra 
than their less-talented colleajK 
have been embraced by the adm» 
trution because there is nothing!) 
Administration cun do to inlku 
teacher pay, which is negoliatedlcql 
ly in thousands of school disirc 
across the country. 

It is possible, but only Just>i 
Teaciiereate and the “excellence i 
port" win have an enduring inipxn 
education - provoking, pedal 
another surge or investment like! 
one that followed the- lawflhw 

Dncrjn'p Cpnlnit* in 1957., B 

There is little enuse for optima 
however. The Russians, after all.afi 
not winning the Space, or anydbl 
race these days. And In their hemf 
most Americans arc confident oil* 
nbijity to maintain scientific and ud| 
nologicnl leadership. t 

So, in the end, the •exedtoi 


report" may turn out to havebetif 
another nlnc-dny wonder, of ft 
another steamy Washington suiw« 
Worse, its only effect may have bco 
to demoralize the already deiiw* 
izcd tctichcrs It was intended to 1^ 

If there is a lesson, it is summit 
best by something Senator Mojito 
said many years uoo: Washlngtwf 
a terrible gift for overamplifjt 
issues. It needs people whacan.“<$ 
plexify" them. ‘ . 

Education Is the complox I 
excellence, By succeeding too 
reducing it to simple phrases thplrid 
a President could understand, * 
"excellence report" may have 
education n disservice. 
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Political ban 
by Sir Keith 
angers science 
staff body 


by Nick Wood 


Fears about the growing popularity of 
the peace movement probably trig- 
gered Sir Keith Joseph's controversial 
decision to outlaw questions of a social 
or economic nature from school phy- 
sics exams, the Association for Scien- 
ce Education, the biggest professional 
body for science teachers, says in a 
new background paper on the prop- 
osed 16-plus exam which has been sent 
to all its regional secretaries. 

The paper devotes a complete sec- 
tion to the Education Secretary’s 
response to the draft criteria on phy- 
sics, which was contained In a letter 
sent in March to the joint secretaries 
of the joint council for 16-plus nation- 
al criteria. 

It reminds teachers that Sir Keith 
wants ail reference to the political 


aspects of physics omitted from the 
criteria because its inclusion “might 
encourage boards to set examination 


questions which could be answered 
with little or no knowledge of physics 
. . . and might make It difficult to 
avoid tendentiousness in the teaching 
of science subjects . . 

The ASE, which has already re- 
jected Sir Keith's views, discusses 
■them further under the heading, 
“Socio-economic considerations - a 
political football?” 

It says: “It is questionable whether 
this statement would have been made 
if the peace movement were not 
getting so much . publicity and sym- 
pathy in the country at the' moment. 
The statement appears to be entirely 
political”, . 


The paper also quotes extensively 
from confidential joint council min- 
utes, disclosing for the first time the 
, council’s anger at Sir Keith’s pro^ 
nouncement on phyjsic$,and its grow- 
ing sense of despair over his failure to 
decide on the future of the proposed 
exam which would replace O. levels 
andCSEs. 

In public, at least, the council was 
non-committal over 'Sir Keith’s in- 
tervention, but in private there was no 
mistaking the mood of its members. 

, “The Secretary of State’s observa- 
tions on physics amount to an in- 
tervention in the school curriculum 
which is ultra vires, contrary to the 

fradidons-of'jhie British educational . — — - 

^stqn and totally -unacceptable tri ■ A frill report Of Sir Keiths views on. 

schools . \ i.asyell as tp th£ examining ' English and mathematics will appear 
bpards’V the mjjuites of the meeting in next week’s TES. 


held on April 27 say. 

Earlier this week , Sir Keith reiterated 
remarks made in a TES interview last 
month, when he said that he would 
come to a decision on the 16-plus next 
year. 

Confirmation came in a letter to Sir 
Wilfred Cockcroft, chairman of the 
Secondary Examinations Council, 
which by the end of this year will 
advise Sir Keith and Mr Nicholas 
Edwards, the Welsh Secretary, on the 
feasibility and desirability of bringing 
in the new exam. 

“The Government have no wish to 
prolong the period of uncertainty 
about the direction of reform of 
examinations at 16-plus and Mr Ed- 
wards and 1 aim to be in a position to 
announce a decision in the second 
quarter of 1984”, SiT. Keith says in his 
letter. 

“Our objective is to secure the 
Improvements needed while at least 
maintaining and where possible Im- 
proving the highest standards attain- 
able under the present arrangements, 
particularly on the part of those at the 
upper end of the present target group 
for O level”. 

The council will base its advice on 
close scrutiny of the draft criteria for 
eight subjects - art and design, craft, 
design and technology, English, 
French, history, mathematics, physics 
and Welsh* They have been chosen to 
illustrate the range of problems that 
need to be overcome befoje a single 
system can be introduced, the Educa- 
tion Secretary says. .i 

Sir Keith and Mr Edwards have also 
published their responses tp the. draft 
criteria for English, English literature 
and mathematics. In general, they 
welcome the joint council’s proposals, 
though, as usual, they also nave, their 
reservations about some points. . , ; 

For, instance, they have' yet to -be 
convinced about the "prqchcabil iy 
of deluding assessment «f spoken 
English in the English exam, and they 
ask the council to give dear guidance 
on the place of differentiated exams In 
the two subjects. ■ ■ . >:'• 

In maths, they want the council to 
strike a better balance between the 
two lists of topics making up the core 
content and the abilities of candidates. 


Aerobics, the 
fitness craze 
thot started in 
America with 
people such as 
Jane Fonda 
(pictured), is all 
too often unsafe 
and even 
downright 
dangerous, a TES 
investigation 
has found. The 
re as oh Is the 
large number 
of unqualified 
teachers taking 
classes In both 
private and 
public sector 
Institutions. 

Students are 
often asked to 
do loo much too 
soon,- and 
Injuries range 
from pulled 
muscles to 
stress fractures 
of the limbs. 

Some 

educationists 
now think It is 
essential to 
have a 

Qualification 
for aerobics 
teaching but 
the education 
service cannot 
escape blame 
for the lari 
number 
unqualified 
teachers. 

Special report 
pagesfiand7. 



Teachers applying for jobs in the 
London borough of Brent will be 
asked at interviews if they are pre- 
pared to attend racism awareness 
courses starting next term. • 

Those who refuse will not be given 
jobs in the Labour-controlled 
borough which, with three in five of its 
population drawn from ethnic minor- 
ity groups, has the highest proportion 
of black people in the country. ' - 

The statement comes from Mrs 
Ambrozine Neil, the black vice chair- 
man of the education committee, 
which has recently moved to the left! 
with the resignation of Mr B ryani Stark , 
fes chairman and .his. replacement by 
Mr . Ron Anderson, .a 3fi-year-old 
teacher who works iri Haringey. Mr ; 
.:£tarX. stepped !WM in.projest at the 
council’s pohey Of (refusing to close 
schools despite dwindling numbers of 
pupils. 

Mrs Neil said: “This is the type of 
question someone like me asks at 
interview. It helps teachers to under- 
stand where we are Irt the’ borough - 
moving in the direction of creating a 
multicultural society. 

. “Many teachers say. they welcome 
the idea andexdlain that’s why they’ve 
applied fora job in B rent. I’ve not had ■ 


anyone saying 'No'.’’ 

“But if they did say *No, I don’t find 
it necessary and I don’t, think I would 
like to attend such a course’, my next 
Question .would be 'Why? Can you 
give some reason why you should not • 
attend”? ' 

But applicants who flatly refused to 
, go On racism awareness courses would 
be rejected, Mrs Neil said. 

“I would fiat be prepared to appoint 
them. The council has a responsibility 
toeducate for a multi racial society and 
: that person (who 1 refuses) is saying' 
they don't see. the need to interact wftn 
other races properly." 

Mrs Neil said that the question : 
■would 'be put to black applicants as.' 
. Well. Those who said they did not see 
.'the nfeed to attend the courses because 
they were not racists would be asked 
how they would cope with, say, Asian, 
Greek and indeed Anglo Saxort chil- 
dren, allot whom were to be found in 
Brent. - 

Mr Neil added that she hoped 
teachers would take up the opportuni- 
ties to go. on the new courses, but if 
persuasion failed, the council would 
consider reviving earlier plans to 
piake the courses, compulsory. 


Faraway 
places with 
strange 
sounding 
names ... 

by Philip Venning 

Many school leavexs arc unable to use 
a map, and have little idea about 
where places are in Britain or abrond. 
says the Association of Teachers of 
Tourism. 

In a statement the association soys 
that many leavers know complicated 
geographical theories but have little 
practical knowledge of their own 
country or the wider world. 

“Information on national capitals, 
frontiers, ports, rivers and mountain 
ranges is often woefully lacking. What 
is more serious, they have a hazy 
notion of distances and the relative 
size and location of countries," it 
adds. 

The association has about 90 mem- 
bers who work mainly in further 
education, training young people to 
work in the travel tTade. 

Mr Duvid Airey, a Surrey Universi- 
ty lecturer and association president, 
said that it was rare to find a Student 
Who could: name all -the countries In 
the Commtin Market. Most had diffi- 
culty using rrlaps and he had heard of 
students who thought the Trossachs 
were in Russia, Modena near China, 
and the Alhambra Palace in Bradford. 

One reason for the problem, the 
association says, is that teachers feci 
that “capes and bays geography” - 
that is, an awareness of tile location of 
places - is old-fashioned and not 
academically respectable; ■ 

It adds: ^In many schools, geogra- 
phy has been relegated in favour of 
environmental studies which stress the 
home region rather than (he wider 
wqrld outside the British fries. Even 
so,' it is debatable whether Such stu- 
dents have an adequate. knowledge of 
the geography of their qwn country." 

Tne association is a Iso critical of the 
fact that where particular countries 
are studied, the importance of tourism 
- a major source of income and 
employment In many places - is 
usually ignored. 
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H ow much general knowledge should the 
average beneficiary of 11 years of English 
primary and secondary education be ex- 
pected to acquire? Some such essentially 
unanswerable question is raised, at a guess, several 
times a week, by the odd news items which record 
the numerous lacunae in the great British public’s 
stock of information. 

Diligent interviewers seek to elicit from innocent 
young people the name of the Prime Minister, or the 
Secretary of State for Education or the Editor of The 
Times and discover that an embarrassingly large 
number say '‘pass". ■ 

Where once it warf thought to be part of the British 
heritage to be able to reel off the kings and queens of 
England or the substance of 1066 and AH That, now 
the idea of continuity is cnrefully concealed beneath 
a welter of forgotten facts of social history. 

And yet, it seems general knowledge - that great 
standby of wet afternoons - is alive and well and 
flourishing on radio and television, from the breezy 
world of Tap of the Form to Bomber Gascoigne's 
ageing youth and University Challenge and the 
portentous Mastermind with its inquisitorial chair 
| and relentless pursuit of obscure trivia which, once 
begun, must invariably be allowed to finish. 

The latest crl de coeur comes from a body called 
The Tourism Society, or rather from the section of 
that society formed by the Association of Teachers 
of Tourism, whose members are mainly engaged in 
teaching courses in travel and tourism in further 
education (page 1). School-leavers nowadays, they 
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might, on the' other hand, be well up in complicated 
theories of land use or economic or “quantitative 
geography". “I’m afraid, sir," the tyro travel 
assistant might say, “I cannot tell you whether 
Torremolinos is in Greece or South America, but I 
suspect it became an important settlement as a result 
of the incidence of tourism." 

It all seems a bit far fetched, though far-fetched 
statements about new elements in the curriculum are 
nothing out of the ordinary. It seems very doubtful if 
■someone who can emeige from 11 years’ school 
without some sort of mental map of the world can 


n ver v poor basic knowledge of have been taught any curriculum, let alone 


geography - and this applies whether or not they 
have taken O level geography. 

The geography which, they say, young people 
have failed to learn is the kind you would expect 
travel agents and tourist offices to value: “Informa- 
tion on national capitals, frontiers, ports, rivers arid 
mountain ranges is often woefully lacking; what is 
more serious, they (the students) have a hazy notion 
of distances and the relative size and location of 
countries"^.. 

This translates into travel agents’ terms as a lack of 
"the practical stock of knowledge required by the 
travel specialists^. You can see what they mean. An 
assistant in a travel agent’s shop who was unable to 
place Benidorm in the. Spanish fish arid chip belt, 
and who had no idea that Spain was different from 
prance, might give the wrong impression.. 

... The ATT seem to' imply that .such an ignoramus 


imrc uccu luugm any curriculum, let alone geogra- 
phy, and certainly to blame everything on over- 
ambitious geographers seems a bit steep. (In the first 
place, the facts as stated by the experts on tourism 
need a bit more substantiating and, of course, there 
is little hard evidence on which to base comparisons 
between "then” and “now".) 

But for many people, who are not geographers, 
this dispute is not really about geography at all, but 
about that same notion of general knowledge which, 
as has been remarked, is all the rage. 

: Man y people would suppose that picking up some 
sort of a mental world map and a mental chronolo- 
gical table - enough, say, to Iqcate countries in 
continents, with some idea of major cities and 
contiguous countries; and to have some meaningful 
sense of how the sixteenth century comes after the 
fifteenth and before the seventeenth - is, or should 
be, part of that residue of knowledge which remains 



bIso give a warning about the cumula- • . ' • Yj 
five effect of capitation cuts. Beyond ' I 1 TK Willi 
the riow. familiar story of shared 
textbooks, inadequate Work-sheets, i.1. ^ 
and tafck of flexibility to replace or . tllG Q3IlCfi 
renew,- they point to the first real signs • 

of work suffering in specific subjects* The cult of aerobics (page 6) 


Running to 
stand still 

;The, report from the Inspectorate ip ui wvm auucmig m speeme suojecis’ 
.Whies on the effects of local authority because of lack of text-books. ’jThe 
. spending policies (page 3) gives much character and .quality of work in art, 

■ the Same picture as the. English couir- craft and home economics is singled 
; tetpnrt ri ari education system pinning out gs particcj ally affected., Does this 
Ifotdfo keep in tne same place. Here ' ntean tb^tspendlngintheseareasisnoia 
; again, though levels of provision have priority because they are pot regarded os 
not been cut dramatically since the cone subjects? ' , , • "~.i : 

'■Previous. year, there are wide varfa- yIy*. -Y .• 

irons, warnings of danger, and de- The other areas ut which alarm bells 

pressingly little evidence that the arc sounded are advisory staff and 
system as a whole has the wind or the ‘ n ; ser y»« training. At a time when the 


; resources in reserve tp respond ip new 

demands.' '*• 

i J Sonie of these detriaitdsrare already 
Clear, la the shape of thfiim'plcmcnta- 
fibrt of.thc l98Q and.l581 Education 
,$gIs &nd the Challenge of under- 


lr|spectornte and the Secretary of 
State, alike, have - been spelling out 
the- need for a strong and effective 
advisory service to meet increasingly 
diverse demands, here is more' evi- 
dence. of unfilled vacancies and Over- 
stretched resources; 1 


proved a money-spinner for those who 
saw that keep fit combined with rock 
music and Miss Jane Fonda was'just 
what the affluent society was waiting 
for. Unfortunately, too many of the 
instructors who take aerobics classes 
are unqualified and may be danger^ 
ous. An excessive dose of physical 
jerks, with or without the thump of 
rock music, can lead to sprains and 
strains and'sfress.ftactures of the kind 
suffered by over-trained athletes. • 
. . So what? A craze for. over-fed, 
ilt-riddcn .town-dwellers , earnestly 


kidding themselves that by pushing 
themselves to the limit they can satisfy 
their fantasies? Partly this, and partly 
just the irresponsible rag, tag and 
bobtail, trailed by the main body of 
aerobic classes, which provide enjoy- 
able and healthy exercise in pleasant 
surroundings for those who can afford 
to pay high fees. 

There seems an obvious case for 
some regulation of standards of in- 
struction and accreditation of instruc- 
tors, But such regulations should be 
the least necessary to protect the 
publit.The new money-spinners spot- 
ted a social need Which adult educa- 
tion failed to recognise. They exploited 
. itby aggressive marketing and proved a 
case for free enterprise in fitness. Good 
uck to them. But why did the FE col- 
lege let them get away with it? ' . 


RC schools’ j 

< HM Inspectors have found. 

• • . !■• The inspectors say parental con- 

fnmtniQQinilC i : tributions have stayed at about 10 per 

cent of a schools capitation money. 
b But they are being put to a much wider 
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when everything which has been learnt at school is 
forgotten: that store of mental furniture brought 
into use for vital saloon bar discussions of philoso- 
phy and current affairs, and the occasional tussle 
with the crossword puzzle. The details are relatively 
unimportant - after all, the names change at the 
drop of the hat and too much dogmatism about 
frontiers simply causesinlemational incidents. What 
is important is having a shared hang of the thing. 

How insulting to call such a map or such a chronolo- 
gical table, geography or history, but how difficult to 
operate as a normal, reasonably educated, human 
being, without it. Surely these are as much part of the 
life and social skills of an autonomous citizen as those 
banal but basic requirements, isolated by the MSC 
and increasingly built into common core curricula. 

Of course it may be that here again is an aspect of 
education which the schools have decided is too 
difficult for them. Perhaps general knowledge is 
imparted, or not imparted, at the breakfast table and 
on the family holiday and in all the other intimacies 
of domestic life which provide the great socially- 
divisive reservoir of attitudes and information, 
which stamp middle-class values on the, by now, 
heavily social class-laden concept of general know- 
ledge. 

Perhaps what the Association of Teachers of 
Tourism should bring back is not the capes and bays 
of yesteryear, but the British Empire; after all, it 
took a South American adventurer to teach millions 
of Britons where the Falklands Islands are and he 
couldn’t get the name right. And don’t forget stamp 
collecting and, in the corner of the room, the large 
globe, yellowing with age, to which the didactic 
parent can refer a questioning child. 

If being generally knowledgeable rather than 
generally ignorant were no longer to be one of the 
marks of primary and secondary education, but 
rather of a bourgeois home, the schools would have 
relinquished yet another socializing function and 
retreated another step back from the aim of 
compensating for social disadvantage. It is quite 
easy to see why the curriculum planners reject the 
crudity of a curriculum, like that which once ruled in 
elementary schools, constructed around a basic 
corpus of general knowledge, and why they prefer a 
more sophisticated approach to broad areas of 
experience. But it would be ironical in the extreme if 
what this did was to reinforce, yet again, the 
inequalities of home-background as the arbiters of 
common knowledge. 


Tliis summer two large Roman Cak 1 
lie diocesan schools' commit 
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Westminster Commission hasaefe^ 
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August 5) after an inquiry by f 
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inner-urban secondary school rewraj,. 
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greatly added to the apparent auiba - 
Uy Of commissions. 

But some RC critics of commit ■ 
suggest they have two weakness i 
which could be highlighted by P 
recent events in Westminister** 

Birmingham. First commissions P n* 
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Arrangements for supply cover 
have generally remained unchanged 
but have got distinctly worse in a 
minority of l.e.a.s., the Inspectorate 
says. In one authority, no supply cover 
is given for 10 days in primary schools 
where the head does not have full- 
time charge of a class and in another i( 
is provided only after four days. 

In-service training remains at “a 
relatively low level", the report says. 
Two authorities have maintained or 
increased the number of teachers 
seconded to long courses while 
another has eliminated support for 
long courses - and slashed the number 
supported on short courses from 163 
in 1979-80 to 29 last year. 

The number of * probationers 
appointed remains low; many are 
appointed on temporary contracts 
only. 

"Tlie slow erosion of advisory ser- 
vices continues,” the inspectors note. 
The general policy of most authorities 
is not to fill vacant posts - and those 
who remain have more work than ever 


to do. 

Reductions in non-teaching staff 
were having adverse effects in some 
primary classes containing under-fives 
and in secondary schools, the inspec- 
tors found. 

Most urgent repairs to premises are 
still carried out promptly, but some 
repairs that would formerly have been 
given high priority-such as to leaking 
roofs - are now sometimes delayed 
even when the work of pupils is 
directly affected. Overall, delays and 
an increasingly piecemeal approach to 
maintenance are storing up trouble for 
the future. 

Capitation allowances were In- 
creased last yenr in six Welsh author- 
ities either in line with or in excess ol 
the rate of inflation. But they stayed at 
the same level in one authority and, in 
the other, stayed the same in secon- 
dary schools and fell “substantially" in 
primary schools. 

Schools generally have to pay for 
many more things out of capitation 
than was the case a few years ago, the 


Language protesters in trek 


A fortnight's trek around Wa’es in 
support of a campaign to increase 
teaching in Welsh is due to end with a 
rally in Cardiff tomorrow. 

Twenty members of the Welsh 
Language Society set off on the 280- 
mile walk when the National Eistedd- 
fod ended at Llangefni, Anglesey, on 
August 7. During their journey they. 


have been collecting signatures to a 
petition urging the establishment of a 
Welsh Language Education Develop- 


sun 


to rise on biotech 

by Nick Wood 


Biotechnology, the sunrise industry 
predicted to produce such marvels as 
computers grown from microbes and 
virtually limitless supplies of cheap 
energy shoujd be taught in the class- 
room, -biology teachers believe. 

But a jack of money, textbooks and 
equipment plus a shortage, of teachers 
trained in the new- techniques is hold- 
deve ^ opment 

These are the main findings of the 
tirst-eyer survey of the place of 
u *°gy in schools, the results 
ot which are now being collated by Mr 
Jim Teasdafei a Sunderland science 
teacher who has been seconded to 
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without impeding efficiency. ^ 
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policy decisions are taken... . 

' i The key question Is how thejdlo^j 

is Represented on: each of the-rg 
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■ boundaries. If the RC represdrt 81 '" 
. is not elected by. all .those he dsj® 1 * 


and government bodies. 

Tomorrow's "biosociety" would be 
very different from today's "computer 
society" in that the emergency revolu- 
tion in industrial processes would 
Impinge directly on only a relatively 
small number of specialists operating 
“behind the factory gates”, he added. 

But that made a programme of 
public educational the more impor- 
tant. Otherwise people would go in 
"fear and ignorance” of the new 
technology. 

A key targetisthe average 16-year- 
old school leaver. “If they are going to 
become informed citizens ,of the fu- » 
ture, they, .should be, aware of the . 
developments occurring in bfotech- , 
nolbgy." Mr Teasdale said,; “It will ( 
also make sde'ncb teaching more rt- '. 
levant' to the sodety in which they 
live." 

The results of the Cardiff research 
will also be fed to the Secondary 
Science Curriculum RevieW' which IS 



. ^7, -- school biology departments Science Curriculum Review, which .- umc UIUUUlH^U 11 
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inspectors report; and levels vary 
greatly between authorities. One 
T, 500-pupil comprehensive received 
annual capitation of about £44,000, 
while a comparable school in another 
authority got only £32.000. 

In primary schools, books are tend- 
ing to suffer al the expense of basic 
materials like stationery. At secon- 
dary level, the younger, and especially 
the less able, pupils are given fewer 
textbooks. Sharing of books is com- 
mon and in many schools, the purch- 
ase of new or replacement textoooks 
cannot be contemplated. 

“The first signs are apparent that 
inability to replace or renew books is 
affecting the chnracter and quality of 
the work done in some subjects,’* the 
report savs. Three subject areas are 
particularly affected by expenditure 
constraints - art, craft and . home 
economics." 

In further and higher education , the 
Inspectorate notes continuingdifficul- 
ties m matching provision to changing 
needs and demands. It says this is 
especially marked in non-Rdvanced 
further eduction but some advanced 
courses also lack the staff and accom- 
modation to meet increased demand 
from qualified students. 

Most unmet demand at non-adv- 
anced level seems to be in areas of 
particularly high school-leaver unem- 
ployment, the inspectors say - espe- 
cially those usually seen as suited to 
girls. There is still a shortage of places 
in business studies, clerical and sec- 
retarial courses, hairdressing and 


Race probe 
sought 
in colleges 

by Patricia SantinelU 

Teacher training institutions have 
been asked to invesUgale the racial 
altitudes of their staff and to devise 
anti-racist courses in a letter from the 
Commission for Racial Equality, 
which allacks Britain as a profoundly 
racist society. 

The letters which comes from a 
recently set up CRE anti-racist work- 
ing group, sayB It has been concerned 
about the lack of progress In teacher 
training institutions to implement mul- 
ticultural and anti-radsf components 
in mainstream training. 

It says the group whites lo gel away 
from the concept of Inlrodudng mu ItlV 
cultural education into the currkulmn, 
and lo lake a positive anti-racist stance- 
where, all institutions will examine 
every aspect of their practices. 

"This will obviously include the 
curriculum, but more Importantly will 
Involve the study of the racial attitudes, 
of all staff, methods of recruiting both 
staff and students, 1 ! the letter says. 

Initial reactions to the letter show 
that it Is not being received in the spirit 
in which the CRE says It was sent. 
Professor Bill Mlddlebrook, head of 
Trent Polytechnic's school of educa- 
tion and Ihe chairman-elect of Ihe 


ment Board. 

The petition, which is expected to 
have 20,000 signatures, will be handed 
to the Secretary of State for Wales, Mr 
Nicholas Edwards. 

Mr Toni Schiavoni, a teacher from 
Prestatyn, Clwyd, who is taking part 
in Jbe march, said: “Non-violent 
direct action played a major part in 
securing the welsh television channel 
and It may have a role to play in this 
situation”. 


beauty cullu re, and caring and nursing * Polytechnic Council for the Education 
studies. But theie are also shortages in of Teachers, said II smacked of a 1 
the conventionally “male" areas of witch-hunt. 1 

computing and technology. "The whole ethos of the teller is 1 

After severe cuts in 1979-81 , fund- wrong. It represents an extreme state- 1 
ins for the youth service and adult ment of the situation and It Is concep- l 
education stayed at about the same I tually naive lo sav we are a racist 1 
level Inst year, the report says. 1 society. It Is likely lo be counter- 1 

— - — — ; ; ; ; — — productive and lead to opposition to 

Vie effects on the education service In multicultural education Instead, ,a he 
Wains of recent local authority expend- said, 

iture policies: an assessment by HM Professor Maurice Cr^ft, of the 
Inspectorate , available free from school of education, Nottingham Uni- 

the Education Department,. Welsh * - " 

Office, Cat hays Park, Cardiff CF1 
3NQ. 


official Advisory Group on Teacher 
Education which since 1979 has been 
working towards multicultural educa- 
tion Integration, described the new 


Ctnih ct Cairo tion Integration, described Ihe new 

ulUUftUUVC : group as wasteful, and said it dupli- 

Somersfot is to pioneer the advertising cated the role of the official advisory 
of its school meals service on televf- group, , ■ 

sion as part of a £4,000 campaign by nr , 

the- School Catering service. W G f 

viewers will be urged lo “munch a tion oflfowrorlhe CRE, said ite group 
. lunch In a Spmpraet school" .in 10- ™- talraded io liupHfate other 
second spots featuring, the catering the letter. was a 

service’s qi ascot, Mr Grub. witch-hunt. TUBS. 


Professor Rimer Blin-Stoyle, professor 
of theoreticalphyslcs at the University 
of Sussex, who has been, appointed 
chairman of the School Curriculum 
Development Committee to be estab- 
lished this year. 

He Is chairman of Ihe joint physics 
education committee of . the Royal 
Society and the Institute of Physics 
.which published reports oh Shortage of 
Physics Teachers In 1JWT and Girls and 
'Phyiks \i December 1 982; . 

i .., ; " !***■ ■ ■ ■ '* | \ ' 1 ' 1 

Islamic prayer 
time proposed 

Birmingham's Muslim children may 
be allowed Islamic assemblies and 
time for prayers during the school day. 
.Muslim leaders have Been discussing' 

-i - •■ * : 


MARGATE StTROPEZ. 


. Thu? a rhdlcal solution would ityjj 
Vthe'RCtepresentative to be eleci^f. 
R,C, parenfy, even at the ■ 
increasing, such tensions as irM 
within the RC comm unity.- W? 1 ? 
a scheme .successful in Wes(ml n5L - 
.could become a pattern for.., 

. diocesesVlt could even begin a he 
\in the history ofthe "Dual SystwJ 

Bernard McMhhf 

Mt McManUs li. a former ■ heid f 
Hugh's fiC High School, kirk 


Much as we teve Margate 
its weaker is inclined to be a bil 
changeable. 

• JuslundoMbc/ipsandyou 
,can swing open jusl ihe front of 
ihe 2(yi/oof/n na flme df all. 

: Arid swing il fhiit in. even less. - 


Ts ’being given to the applies-,, tive-contiolled education committee, 
f microbiology and to the .Mr Amanullah Khijd, secretary o( 
g 'of better links with industry. (he Muslim Education Committee, 
week, the British Association sa jd 90 pe ir cent of the children at some 

j Advancement of : Science Birmingham' schobls were Muslim , so 


fe lnSf.Tkpe2;onlheo(hei r 
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secure wflh the strops provided. 

34 years of mb king 2CVk for 
customers off over Ihe world has 
' . . taught iri to /iec%eb*ifbels.'. 
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n our urea recently a 12-vcar-uhl 
l»iy was admitted to hospital suf- 
fering from hysteria. It was disco- 
vered soon alter from his friends 
mat the hoy’s condition was an im- 
mediate reliction lo wlial lie had scon 
in a video "nasty” a group of them had 
been watch i 
from schuol. 


Ic playing truant 


We feel this case gives added im- 
petus to the campaign to ban video 
nasties in support of which this article 
is writlen. As parents and education- 
tsls we are deeply concerned about the 
long ami shorl-tcrin effects of these 
videos on children. In particular, us 
parents, we arc particularly keen to 
ensure that our own children are 
protected from the harmful influences 
of stricily-iidult subjects. 

The case of the 12-year-nlri hoy j*, 
the latest example we have conic 
across of groups of children having 
be* Id home panics featuring their 
parents’ latest video nasties when they 
should be in school. There is growing 
evidence that primary as well as 
secondary schoolchildren are taking 
pari in these sessions. 

Until mural and educational argu- 
ments arc used, often separately, 
against ihc present system whereby 
adult videos tire too easily available in 
shops. Wc believe, however, that the 
moral and educational arguments arc 
so closely related as lo he almost 
indistinguisablc. 

It is. tor example, clearly wrong for 
7 nr 1 1 -year-old children to watch 
material which they cannot fully 
understand and which is likely lo 
pervert and distort their minds. Vet, 
viewing video nasties has become the 
“m" enure - rat her like rending brown 
papered copies of Lath- Cha/tcrlev's 
Lover over 2d years ago. 

Unfortunately, this is where the 
similarity ends because we believe 
that the habit of schoolchildren view- 
ing adult videos is far worse and more 
sinister than coven attempts to read 
good and bad literature, ft is likely 
.thatthc effects of this illicit viewing 


Pat and Ken Reid 
examine the moral 
and educational 
arguments for a ban 
on children 
watching the sex 
and violence of the 
video n asties 

will influence the subsequent thinking 
and behaviour of children at home and 

at school. 

Regrettably, too little is known or 
understood about (he real effect of 
degenerate videos upon children. 
Likewise, only a small amount of 
research has been undertaken in Bri- 
tain into children's fantasies. Re- 
search conducted in the United States 
suggests that some children and adults 
react very biidly to sadistic and por- 
nographic films mid videos. Psycho- 
logists have documented cases which 
show (hut some children and adults 
arc unable lo forget what they have 
seen on the screen some years after 
the event . Indeed, recent headlines in 
Britain have partially attributed the 
increase in savage crimes against the 
elderly to video nasties on the evi- 
dence of some of the assailants. 

While neither of us is generally in 
favour of severe censorship, we feel 
lhat unless some form of legal cen- 
sorship is introduced soon, we are 
going to find it more difficult to 
impose it in the future and the moral 
pressure on children - already much 
greater than it used to be - is going to 
increase further. 

Many secondary teachers can testify 
to the fact that some of their pupils 
discuss the content of the latest video 
nasties quite openly at school without 



n! ways understanding the implications 
of what they are saying. It seems to us 
that the widespread use and appeal of 
video nasties is telling us a great deal 
about the society in which we live. 

Nevertheless, we respect the view 
that adults have (heir own lives to lead 
and perhaps they should he free to do 
so provided everyone is clear about 
the implications of what they are 
doing. 

Whnt is far less acceptable is for 
adults to have free access lo dubious 
muferial and screen them in front of 

The editor of The TES would like to 
hear from any teachers who have 
evidence about children's exposure to 
sex and horror videos. 

their children or make them freely 
available for their children's use with 
or without their consent. This seems u 
major dereliction of parental respon- 
sibility which may or may not lead to 
the unhealthy and unnatural prema- 
ture eniotiona! development of their 
children with all its unknown consequ- 
ences. It [s an act of gross moral 


turpitude by adults who should know 
better than to put children they love 
and care for at risk. 

The first way to improve the situa- 
tion would he to change the law 
Parents who wish to hire adult videos 
should he required to sign a legal form 
stating that the material wilf not be 
shown or made available to children 
under 16 and which guarantees they 
wtll be kept in a secure mid snfc place. 
Moreover, the law should be strongly 
reinforced hy imposing;! strict liability 
on the parents in the same way us 
offences involving the use of drugs 
. Hence, children’s use of prohibited 
videos would automatically become 
an offence by law, irrespective of adult 
or parental ignorance or place of 
viewing, hi fact, ignorance would he 
no defence. Officers appointed by the 
local authority should randomly in- 
spect a small sample nl homes which 
have hired adult videos each week to 
ensure standards are being main- 
tained. 

After all, if tenchers in school have 
to live up to the stringent demands 
imposed upon them by Hie existing 


interpretation ul the \n loco pm,' 
concept, then they need to 
paienis. too, take meal care in*, 
nnji al upbunjLMug oF their children 
I Ik gene i.i I public needs to unfc 
stand lliiil n is exceedingly difficnlq, 
teach eis to instil and maintain hid 
mural standards in children if panf. 
aie lax about wlial goes on mi 
own homes. We realise, of cm 
iti.it the .same argument could h 
applied to several issues but therein 
stiht e differences between mculciib 
children preinal m uly into the worfdti 
horror , violence and sex and m 
providing ail adequate breakfast Ik. 
lore their children leave forschwlE 
the morning. 

Although" the long-term effects d 
children viewing adult nasties is nji ' 
known, there does appear to be i- 
cojiimun consensus that what short) 
today is unlikely to shock in Ik. 
future. This menus lhat the divism 
between decency and indecency e 
continually being lowered as the vik; 
makers seek new and more sensahK- 
al wavs ol selling their wares. IV 
truth is that the content of somevidr’ 
nasties would not have been ce> 
coived 25 years ago and now they an 
common place. 

Until the real effects of accelerate 
the emotional development of chil- 
dren are known and fully understood, 
teachers have every right to voice tlxs 
concern and fear for the moral welfarr 
of future generations. 

If they do not, there are fewwfc 
will fill this rtile for them and possitt, 
even less whose influence will hi 
respected by a majority of pupils aol 
parents. This may mean preachings 
unpopular message in some quarters, 
but in the long run it will gainib i 
respect and admiration of society 

Pat Reid is a part-time tutor of siitdt® 
with language difficulties. 

Ren Reid is a principal lecturer*:' 
education at the West Glamorgan In & 
title of Higher Education. 



L.e.a. recruits retired staff 
in drive for supply teachers 


by Philip Venning 

Dozens of Manchester teachers who 
have taken premature retirement are 
signing up again under a crash scheme 
by the authority to recruit more 
supply teachers. 

The drive follows a change of policy 
April under which schools are to be 


Because of the urgent need to take 
on more supply teachers, and a poor 

rpcnnnc^ Frnn, ■ r . 


in 


iven supply cover after a teacher has 
been away for only three days - seven 
days earlier than under the previous 
arrangement. 
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response from conventional supply 
teachers, Manchester has been forced 
to turn to those who only recently 
retired. . 3 

Until the main demand for supply 
teachers becomes known in the au- 
tumn the authority does not know 
how many extra teachers it will need. 
But so far 24 who have taken prema- 
ture retirement have signed up and 
more are doing so. 

The position is complicated by the 
fact that most supply teachers register 
in several neighbouring authorities. 
But according to Dr David Jones, 
Manchester s senior assistant educa- 
tion officer in charge of schools, they 
may need to increase their pool of 
Perhaps 300 or 400 available teachers 
by a further third or half. 

Those who have taken premature 
retirement will be treated like conven- 
tional supply teachers and will be paid 
in multiples of halfdays. 

Unless thejr earnings, in conjunc- 
tion with their pension, exceed their 
former salary, the full value of their 
pension will still be paid. 

j Where possible ordinary supply 
teachers will be given priority but it is 
i unlikely that the demand can be met 
.without using those who retired early. 

fiv ^°? n Davenport, NUTexecu- 
th e °h C ?? kL F for ^ rinc l ie8ter . said that 



_r VL , ‘‘•nvucia were 

recruited than that supply cover re- 
mained inadequate. 



Projects get 
the go-ahead 

by Hilary Wilce 

The development education lobby has 
persuaded the Government tocontlnue 
funding two development education 
projects, In spite of massive cuts in 
other parts of the aid budget. 

Mr Timothy Raison, Minister for 
Overseas Development (pictured 
above), has announced that the Lon- 
don-based Centre for World Develop- 
ment Education, and the Edinburgh- 
based Scottish Education and Action 
for Development prqjecl, would con- 
to receive annual grants of 
£100,000 and £6,000 respectively. 

These two projects are the only 
surviving development education pro- 
jects with government baching, follow- 
ing the winding up of the Overseas 
Development Administration's De- 
velopmcnt Education Fund. When in 
full flow, this hind was channelling 
more than £560,000 a year Into de- 
velopment education. 

The projects’ continued ability to 
tb-aw government hinds is thought to 
stem largely from effective parliamen- 
tary lobbying by supporters. 

rwiviP 60 ^., director of the 

L.WDE, said the grant would cover 
only a small part of the centre’s costs. 


Inquiry ordered 
into college sale 


An influential Commons committee 
has ordered a full investigation into 
the sale of Hamilton College of 
Education, Strathclyde. 

The Public Accounts Committee 
has ordered the probe, which will start 
in November, after receiving the re- 
sults of a preliminary inquiry by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General. 

The college and residencies, valued 
by some experts at £3ni, were sold a 
year ago for £680,000. Mr George 
Robertson, Hamilton's MP, described 
the deal as a waste of public money. 

Mr Robertson said he was delighted 
the full facts would now be made 
public “The public in Scotland has 
wanted to know the truth of why the 
college was sold off at such a trivial 
price. They will now get the full facts 


j; 

The committee is notorious f*j- 
embarrassing ministers who waK ,. 
public money." 


schools on Merseyside, paid 
for the teaching block and plap. 
fields, and a construction comp®;’ 
bought the students’ residencies P, 
£410, 0U0. They will be converted®, 
flats. 

Mr Oxley, head of the HaJfljj 1 ®. 
College private school which will F, 
launched with 275 pupils lab* ‘r! 
month, said he would attend 
inquiry if asked to. o..- 

“I was not involved in the de^j . 
to close down the college or sell 
property,” he said. "When the propel ' 
ty was put on the open market. ! p s | 
an offer which was accepted.' j; 


Backing for governors plan } 

Teachers' unions and local authorin' wou | d h g ve e|ected * „,«) teacWj 

governors. Euch Le.a. would a® 
nave to establish a separate goverm®* 
body for each special school. ^ 
The Education Secretary said a* 


a o 

Teachers’ unions and local authority 
associations are supporting the prop- 
osals announced recently Tor parents 
and teachers to become governors of 
special schools. 

, ?[ r Keith Joseph told Parliament 
oerore the summer recess that his 
Department was consulting local au- 
thority and teacher associations to 
onng special regulations on governins 
bodies in line with the 1980 Education 
Act. 

This would mean that every main- 
tained special school governing body 
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These proposals have been - 
corned by tne National Uniofl ■} ■ 
Teachers, the National Association^, 
Head Teachers and the Association 0 '! 
County Councils. 
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TV’s 5 
two-year 





by Philip 

Television plays a significant part in 
the lives of children as young as two. 
new research has found. 

Dr Cathv Murpliy of Nottingham 
University has been studying ways of 
using television lo encourage lan- 
guage development among pre-school 
children. 

Children were much more likely to 
remember, and be willing to talk 
about, programmes that were well 
illustrated, she found. They also 
learned more from stories that were 
shorter and less complicated than 
mnny of those broadcast. 

Dr Murphy’s study was based on 
l,50ii minutes of talk and interaction 
between 30 mothers and their 2'/: to 
3 1/: -year-old children about three 1TV 

K e -school programmes: Rainbow, 
pkins and Lee s Pretend. 

Hitherto, most research has con- 
centrated on four and five-year-olds. 
“The younger age group, however, 
constitutes the largest portion of the 
pre-school audience and, because 
many of them have little or no other 
pre-school provision, television may 
occupy a more significant role in their 
lives and development, ’* she ex- 
plained. 

By three, many children were soph- 
isticated viewers, aware of most of the 
pre-school programming. Two hours’ 
viewing n day was usual, and as much 
as three or four hours wns not un- 
common. 

Dr Murphy found that few mothers 
thought the programmes were educa- 
tional - they largely saw them as 
entertainment. Overwhelmingly, the 


Venning 

mothers thought the programmes be- 
neficial but could not say why. 

Or the 18 mothers who said they 
sometimes restricted their children's 
viewing, only four did su because they 
set a time limit. The most common 
reason was that the programmes were 
unsuitable (sex, violence, or bad lan- 
guage), and six mothers switched off 
frightening programmes like Dr Who. 

Though many mothers watched nt 
least one of the programmes with their 
children, inevitably most programmes 
were seen by the child alone. Where 
mothers did talk to their children 
about the programmes it was normally 
during the broadcasts. Less than half 
the mothers said they had done things 
based on programme ideas, and the 
majority had not used hunks or ma- 
terials linked to programmes. 

Dr Murphy concludes that prog- 
ramme makers should put less effort 
into encouraging follow-up activities 
and concentrate on “language inter- 
actions’’. 

Programme notes had largely failed 
to help mothers who had not seen the 
programmes understand their chil- 
dren’s utterances. Mothers tended not 
to listen to what their children said 
because they thought they knew from 
the notes what had happened. 


Talking about Television: opportuni- 
ties for language development in young 
children by Dr Cuthy Murphy,* avail- 


Talkin, 
ties 

children by Dr Cuthy Murphy 
able free from Charles Mayo, Educa- 
tion Department, [BA, 70 Brompton 
Rond, London SW3. 



A threat of “harsh sanctions” against 
children whose parents flout parking 
regulations near a Middlesex school 
has been withdrawn after the matter 
was raised in the Commons. 

Governors of the Michael Sobell 
Sinai School, a Jewish voluntary- 
aided primary in Kenton, had warned 
parents in 1981 that the use of cars 
along the road, Shakespeare Drive, 
was prohibited, and that they would 
support Mr David Band, the head, in 


The sins of the fathers . . . 

by Ngaio Crequer 


“taking whatever measures he consid- 
ers appropriate against children 
whose parents flagrantly ignore the 
simple regulations . 

They argued that this was "fully 
justified since the action of an incon- 
siderate or thoughtless parent can so 
easily put a child's life in jeopardy". 

However, Mr Robert Dunn, junior 
minister with responsibility for 
schools, told Mr John Gorst, Con- 


servative MP for Barnet, Hendon 
North, in a Commons written reply 
that such sanctions had been with- 
drawn after a request from the DES. 

“In considering (he case, it was 
concluded that it was not unreason- 
able for governors to make rules about 
access to a school, but that any 
consequent sanctions should not be 
aimed al a child if a parent wns the 
offender", he said. 


Building wins 
RIBA award 


A Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ award has gone to 
Newlands primary school at 
Yately, Hampshire (pictured 
above). Another educational 
Institution to win an award was 
Robinson College, Cambridge 


Picture: Pat Hunt 


Staff attack 
mixed age 
classes 

by Nell Munro 

The Educational Institute of Scotland, 
the country's largest teachers' union, 
began its offensive against oversize 
mixed- age classes this week with a 
questionnaire to members in primary 
schools. 

Mr John Pollock, the general 
secretary, said in h circular that the 
response was vital “in order w destroy 
the complacency on the management 
side mm to strengthen your nego- 
tiators’ position". 

The campaign comes after a de- 
cision by the institute's annual confer- 
ence to advise members not to take 
mixed-age, or composite classes as 
they are called in Scotland, if the 
union and the education authorities 
failed to agree to bring the size of such 
classes down lo 25 by the end of next 
January. 

Mr Keir Bloomer, ELS deputy 
general secretary, said ill the same 
•circular that evidence showed paren- 
tal and teacher opinion lo he over- 
whelmingly against mixed-age classes. 
The claim that there was nothing lo 
show they harmed pupils’ education 
/as valid only if the definition of 
evidence was confined to the results of 
educational research. 

“It is, 1 think, sadly revealing of the 
attitude nf some educational adminis- 
trators to teachers that the virtually 
unanimous vicsv of the actual prac- 
titioners is not considered to 
constitute solid evidence." 

An EIS survey of 10 of the 12 
Scottish education authorities dis- 
closed n considerable gap between the 
two sides, with the authorities indiffe- 
rent to. or nt least unuware of, Ihc 
question’s importance to teachers. 

The Fife directorate said a pupil 
limit of 25 on composite classes could 
Ire achieved only by giving teaching 
duties for nearly all primary assistant 
heads and reducing the level of in- 
scrvice training. 

A parliamentary written answer last 
month gave a figure of 4,569 compo- 
site classes in Scottish primary 
schools, compared with about 3,000 
rive years ago when the EIS last took 
industrial action on the question. 

• The EIS is urging its members to 
boycott parents' evenings after school 
hours in primary and secondary 
schools until they receive more money 
or extra time off in lieu. The EIS 
decision stems from a resolutions at its 
.annual conference earlier this year 
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Scholarship 

appeal 

by Diane Spencer 

The National Deaf Children’s Society 
has launched an appeal to establish Bn 
annual scholarship for an experienced 
teacher lo train as a teacher oflbe deaf. 

At present, teachers are being dis- 
couraged from becoming trained 
teachers for the deaf because they 
rannot get local authority grants very 

Mandatory grants are available only 
u graduates decide Immediately to do a 
f'V training to qualify them to 

teach deaf children. . If they decide to 
get some general experience first, as is 
?! , n considered desirable, and then 

!t C r‘.Wy n,C gr “ l 

The society approached Mr Hugh 
fin’ "toikter for the disabled, 

corner this year, and he contacted the 
Deportment of Education and Science 
lts behalf. The DES was unwilling to 
introduce the necessary legislation to 
t|°.j mandatory grants so the sodetv 
decided to “fill the gap”. 
aiJwHJny Cay ton, director of the 
"ues, hopes to raise £50,000 by next 
hi!! 1 the scheme next Septem- 

£I2O0 q ^ md!has dready reached 


Alarm at increase 
in child gamblers 


Gamblers Anonymous is setting up a 
junior branch and offering help to 
parents whose children have caught 
the gambling bug. 

It also plans a schools campaign 
against one-armed bandits and elec- 
tronic gaming machines after hearing 
of a dramatic increase over the last 12 
months in the number of youngsters 
using them compulsively. 

A spokesman said: "We have had 
hundreds of calls for help from parents 
who are worried their children have 
become addicted to these machines. 

“Children as young as 12 are be- 
coming involved. They spend their 
parents' money, their own pocket 
money and even steal so that they can 
gamble." 

Gamblers Anonymous approved 
the scheme for a junior branch at their 
national conference in Birmingham, 
attended by a group of teenage gamb- 
lers. on Sunday. 

Members feared youngsters might 


feel their own problems were not 
serious If they came to ordinary meet- 
ings and heard adults talking about 
losing huge sums of money. 

The conference also gave the go- 
ahead for a parents’ branch of the 
sister organization, Gam Anon, which 
helps the relatives of gamblers. 

Delegates decided to issue a new 
teaching pock for schools, with u 
warning of the dangers of gaming 
machines, and to improve (heir con- 
tacts with bends, parent-teacher orga- 
nizations, youth training offices ami 
youth organizations. 

They warned parents to look nut for 
signs that children were gambling, 
such as a constant need for money, the 
disappearance of valuables from the 
house, and unsociable behaviour. 

The conference was told that at one 
recent school visit 160 fifth and sixth 
formers were asked if they gambled. 
One hundred admitted that they did. 
and two 14-year-old girls said they 
went to the dog-races twice a week. 


Health education getting 
better and better 


by Nick 

Health education in schools has 
undergone “explosive national 

growth” over the past decade, the 
Health Education Council says in its 
latest annual report. 

Seven out of ten secondary schools 
hove a writlen policy on health educa- 
tion, compared with just a handful 10 
years ago. Last year, 5.000 teachers 
attended health-related in-service 
training courses; the annual average In 
the mid-1970s was only UK). 

Backed by a yearly budget of nearly 
£1.5in. the HEC is supporting 12 
projects aimed at making tomorrow’s 
adults litter and healthier than their 


Wood 

parents. All age groups, including 
youngsters on vocational training 
schemes, are catered for. Spending on 
education und training jumped 
over £500,000 this year. 
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My Body" 
for children tiged 10 lo 12, 


Smoking and drinking are the coun- 
cil’s two main targets. Tne "I 
project 

launched nationally at the end of 
June, is said to have cut the numbers 
of boys and girls who dare to try their 
first cigarette. 

A big new project aimed ait culling 
alcohol abuse among young people 
will be unveiled in the autumn. 


More cash wanted for books 


on school books should 
iricrcnseTiy £60tn a year to maintain a 
good standard, the National Book 
League claims this week. 

In its annual update of recom- 
mended figures forspending on school 
books, first published in 1979, the 
league says local education authorities age 


durd, and £11.22 and £18.33, respec- 
tively, for n “reasonable" standard. 

Mr Michael Murland, chainnun of 
the working party which produced the 
first report. Books for Schools, in 
1979, said these figures contrasted 


should spend 113.45 per pupil each 
year in primary school and £21.22 in 
secondary to ensure a “good" slnn- 


starkly with last years spending aver- 
age of £6.27 for primary and £8.78 for 
secondary pupils. That meant that 


£59ni was spent on schoolbooks in 
1981-82. 
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Nearly all profit from the keep-fit cult of aerobics is going to private centres. Hilary Wilce reports 


How to shed poun 
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Pound . pound, pound goes the driving 
heat nf the relentless rock tape as 
secretaries anil solicitors, typists and 
teachers, sweat ami strain to achieve a 
.silhouette as lithe as Jane Fonda's. , 

It's summer in the city and the heal 
in the studio is the wrong side of 
stifling, but enthusiasm is midimnted. 
Aerobics, with its enticing mixture ofj 
sex and pain, Ims become top of the 
adult education nops, the class that 
lias thrust aside those creaking 
favour ires, yoga and keep fit, and put 
trusty stalwarts like flower arranging 
and conversational Indian in the 
shade. 

Yet those few colleges and adult 
education centres which have readied 
out for this booming market have 
found their hands tied by bureaucratic 
caution. Some education officers re- 
fuse to see aerobics as anything more 
that] a passing fnd, while others have 
justifiable fears about the health 
hazards of such classes. 

For although aerobics is strenuous, 
taxing, and harmful if badly taught, 
tjiere is no official teaching qualifica- 
tion and no national organization to 
set and monitor standards. 

In Norfolk, where medical warnings 
about strenuous exercise classes have 
recently hit local headlines, a centre 
which wanted to offer aerobics this 
autumn has been told it must run n 
course in “aerobic-type" exercises. 

Mr Bernard Codding, the area head 
of adult education, said he was wor- 
ried about the dangers inherent in 
aerobics, especially for older students. 

He also feared that '‘once people have 
paid their money, if they find it isn’t 
exactly what they've seen on televi- 
sion, they’ll start rn complain’'. 

In neighbouring Essex, a.C’anvcy 
Island, centre hoping to run aerobic 
classes is waiting for guidance on 
whether the authority considers the 
potential tutor adequately qualified. 
Adult education officers have asked . 
the physical education inspectorate 
for guidelines, hut these have not yet i 
been forthcoming. 

inner London, whose adult educa- i 


. getting ‘the bum’ 
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pul. professional classes the pro 1 ' 
[l ' ns »** immense. Mrs! laid MS 
a nee lance |onrn:ilisi, wanted to M 
ify as an aerobics teacher but v 
hi i lied down h v a London da*, 
centre because she was not a profs 
siimal tli nicer , 

Her local education office directs 
her to the teaching course run by to 
Keep Fit Association but she foim] 
tins was unsuitable for aerobics so she 
relumed to the education office. Kj 
further ideas were fonhcomjM 
althuiigh they did advise her to dhiS 
a notice disclaiming responsibility fo 
injuries if she started to take class 

‘ After that 1 tried about eighth 
nine classes, all running in my paitij 
Essex ", Mrs Martin said. “TV 
ranged from the not very profess 
to the definitely dangerous.” 

Ms Lesley Mowbray, physic 
education director of London's Y«q 
M en’s Christian Association and i 
trained teacher, agrees that mad 
aerobic leaching is frankly awful. 

The aerobic classes sne masts- 
minds are graded into beginwn 
intermediate and advanced, and to 
also runs an introductory film 
course which encourages people t 
look at different aspects of the sub. 
ject, such as developing stamina u! 
strengthening muscles. 

“My ideal would be to eduttt 
people to do a combined programs. ' 




if t? " M l,v i wmi. viunca, 

Mr Sian Woo 1 1 am, inspector of 
physical education with the Inner 
London Education Authority, says 
the classes offer the full range of what 
the public wants, but that the public 
perhaps does not realize it. 

“This is where we’ve fallen down, if 
we ve fallen down at all. We haven’t 
changed our titles to become attrac- 
tive.' 1 

Students say this is not the whole 
story. A Victorian school hall, with 
draughty cloakrooms and a cassette 
player lodged on the edge of the stage, 
does not offer the glamorous image 
they are looking for. 

It is in the private dance centres 


with funky names like •Pineapple'’ 
and “Abraxus' 1 that aerobics has 
taken off, and in modern locnl sports 
and leisure centres that its close 
relatives, popmobility and dance- 
along keep fit, have gained such 
enormous popularity. 

The story is reflected in the profits- 
a rare occurence in the worthy world 
of continuing education. The book 
that started n all. The Jane Fonda 
Workout Book, has sold 280,000 
copies in Britain while when Pineap- 
ple, one of London's main dance 
centres, went public last autumn its 
shares trebled in price in three 
months. 

i J° da y. Pineapple is still packing in 
1,000 clients a week, who flock to 
fashionable Covent Garden to 
“stretch" and “condition" their 
bodies, ns well as to take aerobics and 
dance classes. 

The story is the same elsewhere. Big 
Apple, home of the Denise Lewis 


Method of Body Conditioning, is 
planning three additional West End 
studios and is also going into the 
health food and sports clothing busi- 
ness, while away from the capital less 
trendy but equally successful opera- 
tions arc springing up everywhere. 

In Nottingham, a personnel officer 
who attends a weekly aerobics class 
has estimated that her teacher is 
making al least £200 a week from just 
a couple of hours’ teaching, while at 

mP Harrrvtii I dlmt-n 


their own teachers and maintain 
reasonable standards, there are places 
where students can find themselves 
paying for nothing more than the 
chance of a nasty injury. 


Anyone can hire a hall and set up us 
an aerobics tutor, and many do. The 
majority of classes are rim hy people 
with dance or keep fit qualifications 
but m sonic cases teachers have 
nothing behind them hut the cxiieri- 
ence of being a successful student. 

One of the commonest faults of 
classes is that students arc not given 
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ity sessions. 

Sessions such as those in Harrow 
■« ru, I by , tbe loca l authority - 
although not by the education service 
- and usually cost about £ 1 . Prices in 
the private centres are much higher. 
If you want to be able to pre-book 

nlmnt? ?‘ E ApP ^ S' 011 mU5t PW 
almost £5„ to become a member, and 

claM ^ B fUrther £2 per one ' hour 

And although the big centres train 


Educationists called this week for a 
national aerobics teaching qual- 
iflcalion. Such a qualification, 
along with laid down standards 
and guidelines, would help author- 
ities to meet the public demand for 
aerobics closses, a number of 
education officers said. 

They died the Keep Fit Associa- 
tion as an example of how stan- 
dards can be upheld and tutors 
trained In an area of popular 
leisure activity. v 

Mr Stan Woollam, physical 
education inspector with the Inner 
London Education Authority, 


brought down slowly from their punk 
of activity. Another is that this peak is 
excessive. 

■The paintul lessons of experience 
have taught enthusiasts not to preach 
the value of the “burn" of muscle pain , 
but as one London dance teacher said: 
“The aim of an awful lot of classes is 
still just to get the burn ... it goes on 
and on, till you’re dead on your feet 
and you keel over with exhaustion.” 

But for those who want to start 


lualification 


, She believes that schools andr 
leges have missed out over the last 
years on the developing enthusii 
lor getting fit and healHiy, and & 
[Wendy Turner, assistant physs 
I education teacher at St Margin: 
•School, Bushey, HertfordsL 
• agrees. 

She Inis imported popular dan 
centre aerobics teaching into scha 
After trving out classes at the B 
Apple she persuaded three daws 
from the centre to visit the school ai 
run two after-hours sessions in thehi 
for an enthusiastic' 70 pupils. 

The pupils paid £ 1 .5ti a head for 6 
sessions which covered the costs, ar 
they loved it, according to Mrs Tumi 
who is now Imping to arrange hulls 
sessions. 

“Anything with movement and pc 
music is popular, especially wit 
girls”, she said. “If they can’t catch 
| ball or whatever it is lends to tw 
them off traditional games, this suit 
almost everyone.” 

Even so, the educational wort 
remains aloof and Ms Jennifer H« 
brook, secretary ol the dance secrio< 
of (he National Association P 
Teachers in Further and Hi&hfl 
Education, fears that it is likely K 
remain that way. 

Until the world of further educate 
becomes less concerned wj 1 * 
academic study, she sHys, leisure & 
(crests such as aerobics are likely K 
May out in the cold. 


iTuoiium, pnysical 
education inspector with the Inner 

..I.. Educat,on Authority, 
said: .We would very much wei- 
comc a national qualification, 
although obviously not one with a 
commercial bios such as something 
organized by a firm making exer- 
cise equipment." 

He did nut think that the Keep 
ril Association would be able to 
expand Its activities to Include 


aerobics. The various dance orga- 
nizations might be able to do 
something although he sensed a 
reluctance among them to dilute 
their art with popular exercise 
programmes, 

A similar situation had arisen 
with the boom In self-defence clas- 
ses, Mr Woollam said. Now the 
Martial Arts Commission Is in the 
process of producing a national 
scheme. 

Meanwhile Inner I .on don runs 
Its own courses for fitness tutors, 
all of whom have to be qualified in 
a specific area such as dance or 
football coaching. • 

The 10-week course runs for one 
evening a week and includes the 
physiology and psychology of va- 
rious kinds or exercising, how 
exercises aiTect different age 
groups, and how to set out circuits 
and devise exercise programmes. 
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Nick Wood finds out 
why the latest fashion 
in exercise can be 
good for you... and 
why it can be harmful 

Pump in that 
extra oxygen 
-but make 
sure you 
can survive 
to enjoy it 
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Aerobics, the buzz word among to- 
day’s fitness fanatics, can trace its 
origins back 20 years to the early 1960s 
when Dr Kenneth Cooper, then a 
medical officer in the United States 
Air Force, enme up with n programme 
of exercises designed to counteract the 
sloth and lethargy then prevalent in 
America. 

Dr Cooper, who has written The 
New Aerobics, regarded widely ns an 
excellent introduction to the subject, 
claimed he had come up with some- 
thing original. It is probably more 
accurate to say that he had successful- 
ly switched old wine to new bottles. 

Aerobics describes nothing more 
revolutionary than activities which 
increase the body’s consumption of 
oxygen. Strenuous bending and 
stretching exercises, performed with 
or without the driving beat of the 
disco, are one way of doing this. But 
there are other, less glamorous, ways 
of achieving the same end. Running, 
swimming, cycling, jogging, and even 
a brisk walk, all also ooost oxygen 
consumption. 

But why should anyone want to 
increase uptake of oxygen? The 
answer is the direct link between 
aerobic capacity - a person’s ability to 
consume oxygen - and fitness. The 


by the muscles, the fitter you are. 

The benefits should be immediately 
apparent. With extra oxygen coursing 
through your veins, no longer will 
errant fourth-formers escape your 
grasp or buses fade into the distance. 


Or, so the theory goes. 

The mechanism Dy which regular 
exercise builds up your aerobic capac- 
ity is known as the training effect. It is 
well understood by professional 
athletes and sportsmen who, if they 
are to stay in peak condition, must 
spend most of their waking hours on 
the move. 

Aerobic exercises, besides streng- 
thening the heart, lungs and circula- 
tory system, also make the limbs and 


joints more supple and tone up the 
muscles. Not surprisingly, then, at 
least one professional football team is 
using them to tune up for the new 
season. 

But that is not the end of the story. 
According to Dr Edward Smith, 
medical officer at (he Dnunreay nuc- 
lear power plant and an occupational 
physician with a keen interest in 
physical exercise, aerobics has a host 
of other hcncficinl effects. 

Writing in last week's issue of 
Current Practice, a newspaper for 
doctors, he says it can help cure stress 
and do away with the need for tran- 
quillisers or antidepressants, promote 
weight loss, especially when linked 
with dieting, and make it easier to give 
up smoking - an activity that dramati- 
cally lowers your aerobic capacity. 

He also cites research evidence that 
regular aerobic exercise lowers 
your chances of suffering from heart 
disease and circulatory disorders such 
as varicose veins. It can also increase 
your resistance to viral infections such 
as colds and flu. 

Aerobics “certainly adds up to 
sound preventive medicine", Dr 
Smith says. “LMtimately, it seems 
likely that aerobic exercise enn lead to 
an increase in life expectancy." 

But. as Dr Smith and others point 
out, aerobics does have its darker 
side. Muscles, tendons, ligaments and 
bones, made rusty after years of 
neglect, don't take kindly to being 
suddenly jerked into action, especially 
among people on the wrong side of 30. 

The result can be painful aches and 
strains and, occasionally, more se- 
rious stress fractures of the limbs 
which are now becoming common- 
place among top athletes, supposedly 
as a result of loo arduous training 
programmes. 

Dr Smith adds: “The benefits cer- 
tainly far outweigh the dangers. But 
there are some possible problems 
which arise because people try to do 
too much to quickly." 

He also stresses the importance of 
taking things slowly and following an 
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• Aerobics. . . 
strenuous bending 
and stretching 
exercises performed 
to a disco beat 
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exercise programme tailored to your 
age and general level of fitness. 
“Generally, there should be no prob- 
lem up to (he age of 30; just choose 
your activity andjzei on and enjoy it. 
Between 3U and 50 you are still good 
for anything, but it is advisable to seek 
some advice first if you are consider- 
ing something particularly stre- 
nuous." 

People over 60 should avoid stre- 
nuous pursuits, lie warns. Instead, 
they should stick to walking or some 
leisurely cycling or swimming. 

Dr Michael Spira. a GP in Luton 
who also works al a London health 
screening clinic, is even more inclined 
to stress the hazards of aerobics. He 
says that about once a fortnight a 
patient, typically a housewife in her 
twenties or thiriies, hobbles into his 
surgery complaining of the effects of 
her local aerobics class. 

Dr Spira puts the blame squarely on 
the many unqualified and ignorant 
people who arc running aerobics clas- 
ses. "Many classes are not supervised 
properly and the people running them 
don’t know much about what they are 
doing. Some even stand with their 
backs to the class and don't look at 
what the people are doing.” 

He nlso condemns the tendency of 
some tenchcrs to encourage people to 
strive for the muscle ■'burn" - the 


intense pnin that arises from violent 
exercise. “It is dreadfully irresponsi- 
ble and should not be allowed”, he 
says. 

To combat these problems Dr Spira 
hns drawn up a survival guide for 
anyone contemplating joining ah 
aerobics class. At all times they should 
feel "comfortable" and they should 
never push themselves so hard that 
they haven't got the breHth to chat to 


the people nearby. Nor should they 
drive themselves to the point of feel- 
ing “pain, nausea or giddiness". 

Aerobics is a “first rate way of 
achieving fitness", Dr Spira says, but 
people should start with a fairly gentle 
programme and never push them- 
selves beyond their natural limita- 
tions. 

Mrs Victoria Sishi, of the Society of 
Chartered Physiotherapists, says her 
members are reporting a growing 
number of injuries from jogging ana 
aerobics and are worried by the cur- 
rent emphasis on violent exercise. 
“The heart is a muscle like any other 
and can be overstrained just like any 
other." 

The society is nlso concerned about 
dance centres that advertise the fact 
they have a “a physiutheriipist" on 
site. People sliould'be sure they are 
treated by a ch arte red physiotherapist 
she emphasizes. 


Homework 
overtaken 
by life 
in the 
fast lane 

1 by Nick Wood 

Teenage motorcyclists live up to their 
devil-may-care reputation, according 
to a new research study, involving 
1 ,GUU fifth-formers. 

Compared with their more pedes- 
trian classmates, they are less likely lo 
sacrifice their evenings to homework 
and fur more likely to be out enjoying 
themselves, blowing their money on 
girls, drink and cigarettes. 

Sadly , for some at least , life is short . 
The typical teenage tearaway, flog- 
ging lus Yamaha along the bypass, is a 
hundred limes more likely in come to 
grief than the family man "at the wired 
of his Ford. 

The findings tome fioin the lutes! 
issues nf h'tiiutiiitin and Health , the 
journal of the Schools Health Educa- 
tion Unit at Exeter University. Mr 
John Balding, the director , reports 
that one fifth former in five tides a 
motorbike and that there are striking 
differences in attitudes ami behaviour l 
between those who do and do not ride. 
His figures apply to boys alone be- 
cause only a handful of girls ride I 
motorcycles. I 

For instance, seven out ol ten of the \ 
4U motorcyclists al four Berkshire and I 
Buckinghamshire schools said that l 
they had done no homework the night l 
before, compared with five in ten ol | 
then 1GU peers. 

Overall, those on two wheels are 
something like 50 percent more likely 
to have a part-time job, to spend their 
money on alcohol and tobacco and to 
claim girls among their close friends. ' 
The survey, carried out before the 
change in the law. also reveals that 
they are far less likely to bother with a 
seat belt when travelling by car. 

. "A picture of a voung man seeking 
adulthood. independence ana 
perhaps an exciting image is not hnrd 
to create/' Mr Balding observes. 

Drawing on other data, he suggests 
that youngsters may sensibly oe di- 
vided into two groups for the purposes 
of health education: the rebels who 
spurn their books for the thrills of the 
fast lane and the bookish “homework 
types” who not only deliver their prep 
on time, but also scrub their teeth 
frequently, wash their hands after 
going to the lavatory and make regular 
visits to the dentist. 

“I rather suspect that the 'home- 
work type’ is already safety-educated 
and will seek out safety knowledge at 
the appropriate time of life," Mr 
Balding comments. 

If health education is to meke much 
impact on the recalcitrant remainder, 
it needs to go beyond the simple 
transmission of good practice in areas 
such as diet, exercise, smoking, drink- 
ing and road safety, Mr Balding 
concludes. Instead, stich issues should 
be given greater point by stressing 
their importance for the everyday life 
of young people . Lessons should focus 
on how. say, the amount you drink 
nffecis your relationships with your 
friends, your parents, the law and 
society in general. 
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School Appointments: 

Miss Wendy Jarvis has been 
appointed head teacher of Eglinton 
infants, Woolwich. She is at present 
Mead of Infants at Monson Primary 
New Cross. 

Mrs Barbara Roberts has been 
appointed headteacher of Argyle 
primary school, Kings Cross. She has 


been acting head of the school since 
Christmas. . , , 

Mrs Stephanie Garrard is to be head- 
teacher of Deansfield Junior, Roches- 
ter Way, London. 

Ms Christine Whatford. has been 
appointed headteacher of Abbey 
Wood School. Greenwich, London. 
Miss Barbara Saull has been 
appointed headteacher of . St 
Leonard's Church of England Prim- 
ary, Mitcham Laue, London. 

Dr Barbara Thomas becomes head- 
teacherof Beatrice Tate School, Beth- 
nal Green, from September. 

Miss Jean Howard has been appointed 
headteacher of Hither Green primary. 
Lewisham. She has been teaching at 
Heber Primary school, East Dulwich. 


Mrs Anne Jaques has been appointed 
headteacher of Woodberry Down In- 
fants. Woodberry Grove, London. 
She comes from die staff of Beavers' 
Holt Primary School, Putney. 

Administrative Appointments: 

The University Grants Committee's 
Working Parly on Northern Ireland 
has been established. The mem- 
bership is Professor K. M. Clayton 
(Chairman), Sir David Bates, Profes- 
sor P. M. Bromley, Dr S. Cotson. Mr 
J. Doherty, Miss Anne Dufton. Mr P. 
Manson, Mr John Sellars. 

Mr Tom Nolan has been named as 
Chief Officer of Northern Ireland's 
South Eastern Education Board. 

Dr Ian Steele is lo be ILEA's new stuff 


inspector for history and social sci- 
ences. 

Professor ROC Norman, who took 
up the appointment as Chief Scientific 
Advisor to the Ministry of Defence on 
July 1 has become the new President 
Elect of the Royal Society of Che- 
mistry. 

Dr Roger Ircdale is ui become Princip- 
al Education Adviser to the Overseas 
Development Administration. 

Three new members have been 
appointed to the Advisory Bonnl for 
the Research Councils. They are Pro- 
fessor Peter Mathias, Dr Derek 
Roberts, and Mr Martin Wood. 

Dr Raymond Rlcketi. Director of 
Middlesex Polytechnic, has been co- 


opted to the Council of the Open 
university, for a three-year term of 
office. 

Miss Ann BurkiH has been appointed 
director of education to the Chartered 
Society of Physiotherapy, and will 
take up this newly created post in 
September. 

Mr Michael F. Leonard, wno is head 
ot the Sixth Form ut Stantonhury 
Campus, has became president of the 
National Association of Careers and 
Guidance Teachers. 

Professor Peter Parish, bon nr profes- 
sor of modern history, University of 
Dundee . hns been appointed director 
of the Institute of United States 
Studies in the University of London. 
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Long hot summer oj 



Education ameers fire slumping back 
exhausted as this year’s exercise of 
allocating pupils to schools conics to a 
hall. 

AIL but a tew parental appeals to 
(he new committees set up under (he 
198(1 Education Ael are over. Those 
remaining seem to be on especially 
stubborn cases, or concern pupils 
whose parents have only recently 
moved into the area. 

Only a minority of parents opt for a 
school other than the one allocated 
alter (hey have expressed their prefer- 
ence. Education authorities do their 
best to Tit these children in hut, where 
they don't think there is mom, parents 
now have the right of appeal to an 
independent committee that decides 
the matter. 

This is the second year in which the 
new committees have been operating. 

Last year they heard some 8,000 
appeals. This year some authorities 


have been almost overwhelmed hv a 
sham increase. Some, on the other 
hand, have seen a slight decrease, 
perhaps because of falling rolls. 

Olliers, like Newcastle and Dudley, 
have had only a handful of nppeals 
both this year and last, often where 
the new committees were simply 
grafted on to an already elaborate 
procedure which satisfied parents. 

Why have numbers in some author- 
ities doubled or even trebled? One 
reason given by education officers is 
that parents have seen (hat the new 
system gives them a chance of getting 
their way. Last year, the success rate 
nationally was one in three appeals 
going in the parent's favour, out in 
some areas it was us many as one in 
two: 

That is a far higher success rntc than 
parents achieved under the old sys- 
tem, where the only appeal was often 
to the Education Secretary. In 1977, 
for instance,, only two otil of l.ltiO 


"Sir, can 1 do a YTS course to become 
a PE Icachcr like you?” 

The question came us a surprise, as I 
was umpiring the staff cricket match 


against the fourth year. I was day- 
dreuming at square leg, just soaking 
up the sun to the sound of leather on 


willow - or was it plastic on polyar- 
mour? Conrad was not the brightest of 
the fourth-year team but he usually 
scored more runs than the rest put 
together. He hnd never grasped the 
concept of field placings in cricket, so 
always took square leg where he knew 
he had to stand next to the umpire. 

“It must be great being out here 
playing games all week." 

“Well, Conrad, firstly you 
must ... 

“How’s that!" 

Saved by the collapse of the last 
staff wicket - “Chippy” Ireland 
bowled by “Typhoon" Thomas of 4C 
for none. 

I knew I had Conrad first period 
next day. sol took in some back copies 
of The TES. I thought it might 
illustrate more dearly what would nc 


, expected of him if he were to become a 
' PE teacher. By reading through some 
of the adverts 1 pointed out to Conrad 


Biddy Passmore talks to worn-out education officers about the new committee 
system set up to handle appeals against allocation of school places 


complaints submitted to the DES over 
secondary school allocations were 
successful. 

Last year, the new system had to be 
launched in a rush. Councils were too 
busy setting up the committees to 
spend much time publicizing them. 
This war, parents not only had the 
benefit of better official publicity - 
they also had Conservative candidates 
drumming home the message about 
the Parents' Chorter throughout a 
general election campaign. 

But political rhetoric about choice is 
a mixed blessing, ns more than one 
weary officer pointed out. “Parents 
complain about unsuccessful appeals 
because they think they’ve got a 
God-given right to (he school of their 
choice", one muttered. 

The independence of the new com- 
mittees is also hard for parents to 
accept. Under the Act, committees 
must consist of three, five or seven 
members nominated by the authority 
(nr the governors in the case of 
voluntary schools). Councillors must 
nor outnumber lay members by more 
than one and the chairman must not 
be a member of the education com- 
mittee. 

In Hertfordshire, where the num- 
ber of appeals doubled this year, there 
hus been “significantly more corres- 
pondence" asking the education au- 
thority to justify the nppeal commit- 
tee's decision. 

“We say we can't because the 
committee is independent", nn educa- 
tion officer commented, “but it’s diffi- 
cult in some cases to convince them 
that the l.c.a. doesn't pull strings". 


that first he would have to become a 
■’graduate" with "good qualifications 
and experience in nil the main spheres 
of PE’ (whatever they ore). He could 
not teach PE unless he had “energy 
and enthusiasm" and possessed ”alf- 
round ability”. 

In addition to having a “profession- 
al interest in .... netball, hockey, 
dance, gymnastics, outdoor pursuits, 
canoeing, rock climbing and athletics" 
he would also be expected to he able 
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Sir Keith Joseph: under the old system 
parents appealed (o him 

Apart from parents’ greater nware- 
ness of the new system, he attributed 
the increase in Hertfordshire - from 
about 220 to about 440, nearly all at 
middle and secondary transfer stage - 
to local circumstances, such as peak 
numbers, schools with a high reputa- 
tion and, in one area, reorganization 
proposals. The extra demand is con- 
centrated on a small number of 
schools. 

Last year, about one third of pa- 
rents got their way; this year, it will 
probably be lower - more like 15 to 20 
per cent. 

In Surrey, on the other hand, 
although the number of appeals has 


trebled, to about 200, abuut hull have 
been successful both this year and last. 
That is becuusc they are spread over a 
large number of schools, about half of 
them primary, where it is easy to 
squeeze in an extra two or three 
pupils. 

In Manchester, demand has centred 
on just a few - and particularly the 
three all-thmugh compreliensivcs, 
Parrs Wood, wh alley Range and 
Bn mage, whose sixth forms were 
reprieved last year by Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Education Seerctnry. 
Parrs Wood, a popular high school in a 
good residential area, has n waiting list 
of mure than 100. 

Last year, just after Sir Keith's 
decision was announced, the appeal 
committees agreed to let an extra 2(> 
pupils into Parrs Wood. But they have 
been less soft-hearted this year. The 
authority wrote a stiff memo about the 
effect of the extra pupils, who are 
causing problems with staffing and 
curriculum right through the school. 
As a result, only an extra two or three 
are expected to be allowed in this 
year. 

Overall, the number of appeals in 
Manchester is slightly down from last 
year's totul of 344 (all secondary), of 
which 56 were upheld und 55 subse- 
quently withdrawn by the parents. 

In Sheffield, (he number of cases is 
comparatively small because it is one 
of die authorities that ulrendy hnd a 
system of appeal committees before 
the 1980 Act came into force. The 
earlier committees have now been 
renamed the “admissions section” .and 
the new committees have been added 


Mike Skinaley on 
the PE jobs that would 
intimidate a 
Daley Thompson 

Only athletes 
with an 
interest in 
ceramics 
need apply. . . 

“to tnke on the supervision of the 
maintenance of (he playing fields and 
pitches", teach “art or craft or craft, 
design and technology”, become in- 
volved in the “regular field trips of the 
humanities area" and, oh yes, nn 
“ability to drive the minibus would he 
desirable''. 

“Sir, this one says I would have to 
teach some CDT in the junior forms. 
What’s that?” 

“Oh that should not present any 
problems, Conrad. You should soon 
master the art of calisthenics, diving 
and tram[>oliiiing!" 

I tried to explain that he would be 
part of a team of teachers in u PE 
deportment, the nature of which may 
vary from school to school. We soon 
found out that in some schools, de- 
partments enuld be “lively”, ‘Thriv- 
ing". "well run”, “floii risking" and 
“progressive”. Some were “strong”, 
"successful" and “active" while 
others, obviously much better 
schools, were “very strong", “highly 
successful' 1 and “very active". 

Conrad became confused when he 
found that some teachers were in a 
“sound and music department” while 
others were in a “physical activities 
faculty", a “PE/games department’’ or 
even a “department of nesrttetie and 
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practical subjects". Conrad didn’t 
even know what PE stood for; he only 
knew he liked what he did when lie 
was there. 

“I like this job. Sir, ‘PE games - 
interest in miciocomputers . 

“No, Conrad, I don’t think it means 

Next we looked at the kind of 
facilities in some or the schools. There 

Extracurricular time for a 
PE teacher is the 
other 18 hours a day 
he is not teaching 

was certainly a choice ranging from 
‘‘good’’ through to “excellenf' with 
“first class", “superbly equipped”, 
“outstanding", “extensive and de- 
veloping” somewhere in between. 
Conrad was puzzled by one school 
which had “excellent facilities includ- 
ing swimming |iool, gym. sports hall, 
all weather pitches, specialist art, 
ceramics and heavy craft workshops” 


He did not know which games to pluy 
in the workshops. 

I failed to get Conrad to understand 
(hat it would" not be advisable for him 
to apply for the girls' PE post despite 
the statement that the l.c.a. was an 
“equal opportunity employer” and 
that the post was open to anyone of 
any sex. He still fancied that job! Nor 
could I really answer his question on 
how a “registered disabled person”, 
say in a wheelchair, could possibly 
leach or referee on our mudbath we 
call a football pitch in the middle of 
winter. 

“Sir, if you don’t sit around in the 
sun every week, what else do you have 
to ‘do?" 

We spent some time looking at 
particular expertise required in one 
sport or another, or "in all aspects of 
the PE and games curriculum”. But 
mostly there were statements about 
the expectations of the teacher during 
extracurricular time 

“What's that. Sir?" 

How could I tell Conrad the well- 
1 known fact that extracurricular time 


ns the top tier. 

Another sore point with educaii, 
of fleets, of course, is the timer* 
effort taken by Hie new m v r 
Education departments do not k' 
m:illy get involved in the runnbn' 
committees: they leave that toft 
chief executive's department to aw 
allegations of bias. But they still ha^ 
to Mud people to sit on the comnr 
tecs. And it is education officers 
put the authority’s case to the cor: 
initlee. 

There is the expense too. Hertford 
shire’s 10 appeal committees are m. 
mated to have cost nn extra £20,00 
last year- the bill for temporary cleft 
for the committees, correspondent 
and travel expenses - und that tab 
no account of officers' time. Mr K! 
Stubbs, education officer of the Iuki 
L ondon Education Authority, rat. 
oned their appeals cost £50 a placet)* 
year. 

Nonetheless, education offim! 
bear their extra burden with gwi 
grace. 

Mr David Whitbread, aaisiir 
education officer in Hertfordshin 
reflected a widespread view whaik'. 
said: “I'm all in favour of some sortd! 
committee to make u judgment Mia! 
than leaving it as a sort of rwroiii 1 
battle between a certain educatir>i ; 
officer and the parent. But I feel sons [ 
of the legalities within which we hm!. 
to work create difficulties. For ins! 
ance, the procedure laid down 6*| 
tribunals doesn't always match loo. 1 ; 
circumstances". i 

Dr William K nee n, deputy CEOt 
Sheffield, did not feel the procedtui 
was too detailed. “Justice hasgollotr 
seen to be done," lie said, “hutljp 
think democracy ought to be prepaid; 
to pay for it. : 

“I personally think it’s a very go&J; 
system even though I've suffered uoc; 
it all summer." 


for a PE teacher is the other 18 houm? 
day that he is not teaching duringtk: 
week or 23 hours a day at weekends. • 
allowing, of course, nil odd hour for; 
sleeping and refreshment. !. 

He begun to get the message as* 1 ' 
read through some vacancies lit' 
“commit incut to Saturday monuj^. 
and after-school activities essential 
"looking for someone prepared toR;. 
totally involved in inter-sdioo': 
games", “paiticipalion in n thrivio? ; 
programme of extracurricular acti£! 
ties expected" or “willingness toR; 
involved in the school’s hectic e.® 1- ' 
curricular programme all -important, 
qualifications for the job". 

Some of the advertisements nee#“ 
to be read between the lines tosced* ; 
those schools claiming a “fine phy#* ] 
education Iruriitinn, “outstan®| j. 
sports and PE record” or “a Mr f 
reputation" were also wanting 
one very committed to making #“*■ i 
teams and their results u top priori \ * 

“Sir, none of these adverts 
anything about what you havetotw®. 
in lesson lime, do they?" _ ;; 

It was not easy to explain to COT”! 
that muny schools and headteartie 
considered it more important tow, 
their school teams being sucos^-: 
than to consider that all pup‘ ,s rv 
receiving a well-taught and w™’ :■ 
sourced PE curriculum. In ’’ .. 
there should be an opportunity k™ 
pupils to participate in a widcr^L:; 
extracurricular activities which snw? 
not necessarily be centred arounfl 
school team. _ r,i 

This was far beyond Coiu*“ I. 
understanding. He now knew neco 
never become a PE teacher so JV, 
became resigned to asking nis 
question. 

“Sir, what have we got for •' 
tomorrow?" ' • 

“Hung gliding, pnrasccndmg * , > 
sub-aqua diving. That OK, Com* j :■ 

“Great. Sir, but cun you really® > 
those things?” 

“Of course, Conrad. PE * cac 
have to be able to do anythin? . 
everything all of the tim e." 

Mike Sklnstey is head of the pEfi**'' 
at HattcUffe School, Bristol 1 
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Mark Jackson spends a day at Sutton Coldfield with youngsters seeking places on the Armed Services YTS 
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Army life . . . begins with a briefing 










...then gym work 




. . . followed by squad training 
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■ and more gym work 


ers joining the Armed Services youth 
training scheme which begins next 
month will do their year of military 
training with the Paras, the elite corps 
of airborne shock troops whose con- . 
troversial training methods have 
prompted criticism. 

The army recruit selection centre at 
Sutton Coldfield, which is preparing 
to test its first batch of applicants for 
the scheme next week, has been told 
that the Parachute Regiment will take 
8U for training during the next six 
months. 

They will nil have to be under 17V5 
because (he vacancies at present are 
only fur Junior Soldier training and 
not for the full adult Para course. 

Applicants will all have to reach the 
normal Para standards of physical 
fitness, which are much more exacting 
than those laid down for recruits to 
most other regiments. 

They will not be made to jump from 
aircraft because it is not part of the 
first year’s training of hoy Paras, hut 
Lieutenant Colonel Bruce Duncan, 
the centre’s commanding officer, says 
that recreational parachuting will be 
available. 

Colonel Duncan says that the recent 
BBC Television senes nn the Paras 
seems to have encouraged youngsters 
to volunteer as regular recruits for the 
regiment. 

To back this, 1 heard a Welsh 
17-year-old, fresh from a year's brick- 
laying on YOP, insist throughout a 
30-ininutc interview with one of the 
centre's personnel selection officers, 
that for him it was the Paras or 
nothing. The only explanation he 


could give was: “Well, they’re the 
best, aren’t they". 

The centre will make no real distinc- 
tion between the way it assesses 
regular recruits and the applicants for 
the scheme, it regards tnc one-ycnr 
trainees, in fact, as potential candi- 
dates for any vacancies which may 
exist in the regular ranks n( the end of 
their training. 

Similarly, it is prepared Lo suggest 
to would -tie recruits who pass the 
selection test, but for whom there are 
no suitable vacancies in the regular 
ranks, (hnt they should accept the - 
one-year training under the new 
sche meins lead. 

This is possible only if they meet the 
scheme’s eligibility requirements, 
which are the same as those for the 
civilian YTS. A difference is that, 
unlike the YTS, the armed services 
scheme has no priority built in fur 
16-year-olds: places are allocated en- 
tirely on the suitability uf applicants 
for the kind of training vacancies 
available, although for the next few 
weeks most of them are likely to he for 
the under- 1 7 ta, simply because 
junior training begins each 
September. 

In fact, the first six places in the 
Army's version of the YTS had 
already been filled before the first 
batch of applicants fiTrivcd. Colonel 
Duncan was given authority from the 
first week of this month to start 
allocating the places lo any suitable 
youngsters among the candidates 
trying to gel into die regular Army. 
All six of the Yoiingsteis have been 
allocated n* infantry regiments. 

The centre, which has been hand- 


ling 550 candidates a week, is about to 1 
expand, not primarily to meet the 
needs of the new scheme, but because 
of a rationalization of the Army's 
selection facilities. Sutton Coldfield 
expects to be able to handle about 650 
selections a week, including appli- 
cants for the new scheme. 

Like the regular recruits, the 
trainees will he able to change their 
minds right up to the moment they 
report tu their unit, but unlike them 
they will be able to leave if they get fed 
up uftcr they hnvc found out what 
Army life is really like. 


YTS shortfall prompts re 



Manpower Services Commision offi- 
cials and ministers are to discuss 
contingency plans for meeting a possi- 
ble shortfall in the number ot eligible 
young people coming on to the Youth 
Training Scheme this September. 

Only last month Mr David Young, 
MSC chairman, said his major worry 
was having too many places because it 
had become clear that more young 
people were getting jobs or were 
planning to stay on in education than 
anticipated. Tins was Inter disputed by 
the Institute of Careers Officers. 

MSC plans involve relaxing the 
eligibility rules for YTS and drawing 
up a priority order of young people 
whose exclusion for entry into the 
scheme has become a major cause for 
concern. Under present regulations 
only 16-year olds nave a real guaran- 
tee of a place in the scheme. 

According to Mr Geoffrey Holland, 
director of the MSC - who does not 
personally believe there will be a 
shortfall - there are three major 
groups who could be used to fill the 
places. One group is the unemployed 

17 year olds 

The second group arc disabled and 
handicapped youngsters over 16 and a 
small number over 18 for whom there 
is widespread concern. The third 
groups consists of those who entered 
Jlie Youth Opportunities Programme 
nut because of the change over to YTS 
received only short training and are 
now unemployed and with no place to 
go. Both careers officers and the 


by Patricia Santinelli 

education service have argued that 
they were being unfairly treated. 

Mr Holland pointed out that it was 
very important for the credibility of 
the scheme that there should be 
enough youngsters to fill the available 
places. 

“Not to have sufficient numbers 
would undermine the scheme as well 
ns the mechanism we have established 
of bringing managing agents and diffe- 
rent groups together. 'Ims is not only a 
significant step for young people hut 
could be a model for adult training” he 
said. 

The MSC is also preparing propos- 
als for next year’s YTS scheme which 
it intends lo put to commissioners and 
Ministers in September. It has to 
reconcile three key concerns: no addi- 
tional funds; the need to include all 17- 
year-old school-leavers; and quality 
control. It is thought that commission- 
ers would insist on quality rather than 
expansion if forced to choose. 

One wav forward being considered 
by the M$C is a major expansion of 
Mode A schemes - those run by col- 
leges and voluntary agencies. 

At the moment the MSC is turning 
away proposals for Mode A schemes 
and telling companies to apply again 
for next year, and according to Mr Hol- 
land this is in all sectors of industry. 

But he stressed that an expansion of 
Mode B would be necessary, not only 
because in some parts of the country it 
was not possible to run Mode A 
schemes, but because Mode B were of 
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"EU pushes ethnic strategy for coUeges 

e government-backed Further others are acutely aware of it, but ^ ° red as 


« government-backed Further others are acutely aware of it. bm 

lucation Unit is promoting a require support to translate policies 

rategy for multicultural curriculum ' nt o practice, the FEU says, 
ivclopment in further education col- The unit points out that inemijosj 
ges , Diane Spencer writes . ment is disproportionately high 

"Genuine equality requires multi- among blacks, tra,nl "g ^iSence *to 
ritural education for ali as an intee- there is no lack of evidence to 

1 part of continuing education and indicate that high 1 f h ? 

it says In a new policy exposed a lever of aesm that 
atement. disturbing, if not potentially 

Many institutions and individuals dangerous”. 

il to see the need for change while Curriculum development must Lon- 










l’nul 11)11 of llHsinKStnke, one uf llic six 
ulrendy allocated places. 


very good design and quality and their 
sponsors were particularly willing lo 
take on the most disadvantaged young 
people, 

To ensure the quality of YTS, the 
commission is planning shortly to 
advertise the post of head of quality 
assurance. 

The person appointed will work 
with a team and their role will be not 
only to improve the schemes, but to 
train MSC staff and decide on the 
choice nnd maintenance of the accre- 
dited staff training centres. - THES 

• In a drive to ensure that black 
school leavers get a fair share of places 
on the new Youth Training Scheme, 
the Manpower Services Commission 
is undertaking one- of the biggest 
exercises in ethnic monitoring in the 
country. 

Every young person entenng the 
scheme will be told that the commis- 
sion needs information about their 
race to prevent discrimination. In 
discussing their category with em- 
ployers, young people may, if they 
disagree or object to being described, 
refuse to reply, Philip Venning writes. 

Detailed information will ue kept 
confidential though overall statistics 
will be available lo the MSC who will 
keep an eye on ethnic recruitment. 

TTie collection of statistics on racial 
origins remains controversial. But the 
MSC decided it was necessary after 
discussions with the Commission for 
Racial Equality. 



centrate, not only on improving access 
to courses, reducing cultural bias in 
syllabuses and examinations nnd im- 
proving leaching strategics for black 
students, but it must also create an 
increased awareness of racism, 
however unwitting. , 

The FEU is anxious to work with 
other organizations such as the Adult 
Literacy and Basic Skills Unit and the 
National Association for Multiracial 
Education to achieve its aims. 


EDUCATIONAL 

COURSES 

REVIEW 

Have you space in your University 
or College for students this autumn? 

Realising the importance of filling all 
available places, The Sunday Times 
and The Times will publish during 
August and early September, a 
weekly ‘Education Courses 
Review’. 

These features will put you in 
touch with your potential 
students - our 1,234,000 
15 to 24 year-old readers. 

For all details or to place an 
advertisement, please telephone 

01-837 1326 

or 

01-837 0668 
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Taking sides over neutrality 


Should community education be 
ideologically neutral or actively com- 
mitted! o achieving stated goals? De- 
legates to an international conference 
in Dublin last week argued fiercely 
over (he issue, which came to be 
symbolized most clearly in the ques- 
tion of whether or not it was wise to 
encourage a Muslim community in 
England to set up its own girls' school . 

Some delegates felt that a culture 
under pressure was entitled to protect 
itself by establishing a separatist reli- 
gious school. But feminists, among 
others, found this hard to accept. One 
women spoke for many when sne said : 
"The Muslim men from the mosque 
are saying, ‘We want to control our 
women, will you help us?’ I for one 
won't.” 

Nevertheless, the week-long Inter- 
national Community Education Con- 
ference ended with a ringing declara- 
tion about the need for community 
education throughout the world, suit- 
ably amended by a Bangladeshi to 
require community educators to raise 
the awareness of (lie poor to their 
rights. 

The conference was organized by 
the International Community Educa- 
Iton Association, whose president for 
the next four years is Mr Andrew 
Fairbairn, director of education for 
Leicester. It brought together 460 
people from schools, universities and 
community bodies from more than 30. 
countries. 

Inevitably, with such a heter- 
ogeneous gathering, there were quite 
different views of community educa- 
tion on offer. The National Commun- 
ity Education Association of the Un- 
ited States is still somewhat coloured 
by>the limited objective of opening up 
school premises to adults, and its 
latest newsletter was full of the fact 
that a US warship,. had adopted a 
school.. Of here were more concerned 
i to look at what, communities wanted 
or needed, before deciding what edu- 
cators might supply. 

The clearest exposition of that view 
came ip a powerful keynote address by 
Father Gerry Pantin, from Trinidad. . 
The former head of science at an 
island grammar school, he had de- 
cided in his. early 40s to start working 


Richard Bourne reports from the International 
Community Education Conference In Dublin 
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Muslim girls In Bradford . . . should their community set up Its own schools? 

as a community worker in the slums of wheel, striking sparks in all directions 
Port of Spain. and showing no coherence, was not 

“AH teachers are born ignorant; I alone in hoping that the conference 
have had the unusual experience of would give stronger guidelines on 
h&ving ignorance thrust upon me at ideals and methods, 
the age of 42. Imagine what it is like to The conference was arranged round 

have an honours degree in science, a four themes - family ana health, 

diploma in education and a licence to response to unemployment, adult 

teach theology, and to walk Into the basic education and life-long learning, 
ghetto world of switchblades, guns and groups with special needs. The 
and sudden violence in an attempt to unemployment theme was possibly 
'help’ the community. Suddenly, I was the most successful, simply because 
a child again . . . n little voice within the crisis was so clear-cut and it was 
me whispered, ‘Why not ask them easier for representatives from Third 
how they wanted you to help?' I leapt World and post-industrial countries to 
upon this as from an Archimedean empathize with each other’s difficul- 
bathtub," he said. ties. 

But Father Pantin's strategy of r .’The. unemployment group, which 
.“respectful intervention", which , was particularly concerned with youth 
argues- that It Is better to support a unemployment, heard an inspired 
scheme that the community wants address by Professor Yehudah Faz of 
even if you think you know better, did Israel, who emphasized that unem- 
nat get overwhelming support.. In ploymenf is a social not a natural 
particular Mr Tom Lovott of Northern phenomenon and is capable of being 
Ireland , complaining that community : . . overcome by community and coopera- 
education looked Eke a Catherine tive action. He was witheringlycntical 


upon this as from an Archimedean 
bathtub,” he said. 

But Father Pantin's strategy of r 
.“respectful intervention", which 
. argues- that it Is better to support a 
scheme that the community wants 
even if you think you know better, did 
not get overwhelming support.. In 
particular Mr Tom Lovott of Northern 
Ireland, complaining that community : 
education looked like a T Catherine 


UNITED STATES 


Peter David on the 
growth gmom&ntum of 
compMtersin education 

After years of , hesitation, computer 
manufacturers in the United States 
appear to have decided that educa- 
tional institutions could become im- 
portant users of computers, for 
teaching as well a£ for management, 
Recent months have seen a profu- 
sion of initiative* in which computer 
■ companies are helping schools - and 
. colleges to acquire ana use computer! 
facilities.^; 

- The pathbreaking initiative Is 
in;mgher education. Last sprih&the 1 
Massachusetts Institute qf Technolo-- 

dv nnnnunra/f 1 IjiL: 


iBMi. which: ate to provide, the'MIT: 
with h total of nisariy.SSOtti (£35m) In: 
, computed and 'support serYtfces over 
thejiext fjvej years, -Jn addition; .the: 
.MITJws begun * campaign to raise up 


fond the ‘ pro ect, 
pBP^tProject Athena, after the god- : 


derive a computing system In which ' 
supplied by different raanu-' 
adtufere ;mC§h together, using the 
same languages ana enabling students :* 
to transfer easily from machine fo r 
machine; and to dlscover juri fioW - 
helpMcp^pufora c4x|-bo.ih. traditions -• 


rpected to help students understand 
fluid mechanics ana the structure of 
crystals - fields which involve spatial 
relationship in two and three dimen- 
sions. 

According to Paul Gray, the MIT’s., 
president, tne project will extend right 
through the university’s - curriculum. 
“Foreign language -. teachers are : 
already exploring the use of personal 
computers to make learning a second 
language faster and easier, And poli- 
tical scientists, economists and mana- 
ger* are sipdying new ways to use 
computers’; to ' help them visualize 
dy-gantfc models; 1 ' 1 ; - V • 

fh?:huBe fccale of Project Athena 
. will blit the MtT aijd its industrial 
partners well ahead in the educational 
computing ;race., It is egpeded to,, 
IrtvolVe thousandi 'of terminals in 
networks around the chmplis. The 1 
.terminals will be supported by main- 
frame computers with storage and 
; printing devices serving the class work 
and homework needs of students. • 

. Prbject Athena is, however, entire- ■’ 
ly experimental. "We believe we can 
help stUdeqts leafo by using personal 
computers and .computer graphics in a: 7 
. new way, but nobody, is Sure exactly 1 • 
how" , Dr Geridd -Wilson , deaij of the 
■school of. engineering, emphasized 7 
when the bchertie .was announced. . 
'Although theMlTlnlHatlvi dwarfs 
’Similar ( - ptojects:v In ' the j , Secondary 
:;Schobl isectqr. computer manufactur- 


of the idea that there is “n book of 
recipes for development”, or that the 
transfer of technology alone could 
create viable work. From his back- 
ground as a member of a kibbutz and 
the director of the Afro-Asian Insti- 
tute for Trade Unionists in Tel Aviv, 
he appealed for more education for 
cooperative production and enter- 
prise creation. 

Mr Keith Kleinbard, of the Nation- 
al Community Resources for Youth 
scheme in the United States, stressed 
the importance of involving youth in 
community services as well as jab 
creation, fte argued that young peo- 
ple needed five opportunities - a role; 
a share in decisions; time to reflect; a 
close relationship with an older adult; 
and a group experience. In New York 
youngsters on his scheme had done ’ 
such varied tasks as producing a 
three-way dictionary (Engfish- 
Chinese-Spanish) and running a sex 
advice service, 

After Paz and Kleinbard, Mr Ken 
Atkinson, deputy director of youth 
training for Britain’s Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission, seemed a little 

P edestrian. The 1CEA president, Mr 
airbairn, asked him why community 
schools and colleges were not being 
involved In the YTS. Mr .Atkinson 
claimed that the Department of 
Education had found a legal objec- 
tion, in addition to the philosophical 
antipathy some youngsters might feel 
to being forced to stay on at school. 
Mr Fairbairn, and others from Bri- 
, tain, were uni mpr essed. 

The next ICEA conference, in 
1987, will be held in Africa, probably 
in Nairobi. But it is clear that the 
association’s finances, organization 
and even its philosophy, wul have to 
be changed before then if it is to be 
truly international and effective. 

At a meeting for European dele- 
gates It was suggested that new efforts 
. should be made to recruit East Euro- 
pean members. There were also 
appeals for a working party on aims 
and objectives - the term “community 
education’’ is little known in Germany 
or southern Europe, although It is 
sometimes practised - and a carefully 
planned regional conference in a cou- 
ple of years’ time. 


• • • 


tiohal use of computers, at a cost to 
the company of more than $10Qm. 

A less expensive scheme by IBM 
offers schools free hardware as well as 
free instruction. The company is 
.spending $8m to give 1,500 micro- 


computers to secondary schools in 
three states. Training Sessions are 
being offered this Summer, 

The Control Data .Corporation, 
meanwhile, is spending $6m giving 
computers and computer software to 
more than 100 colleges teaching en- 
gineering. 

. .Despite all this activity, the United 
States, like Britain, still appears to be 
many years away from the time when 
Computers win be a'qbmman and 
roulirte/’cart of .classroom teaching 


c0raputat|9nal and graphics power 6f 
Computers -to- help students grasp: 
complex. : abstract' concepts, -giving 
than m intuitive .feel for. structural ■ 
behaviour. Computers are also ex- . 


t v-, . IWtM VUUIWIIH. 

i nigh schools with 'offers of tree equip- 
ment and Instruction. - 1 7 • ; 

^■ Ih March, ;for example, th^ Tandy ; 
Corporation iinvi|led a Proposal to 


offer Tree computer InsttUctfon'tp brie. ■ 
teacher from every qdtool; In the 7 
United States.-, Bach teacher would . 
receive more than 20 hours of i jistrucr ' . 
tion in programming and the educa- 


.AcpOppt for only a' fraction of tHfc total 
demand for Computers mid 1 software. 
Another ; is that teachers are still 
unclear about how to use computers, 
• initiatives designed to enable 
the Federal Government to hasten the 
spread of educational computers have 
beeh .Supported , by teachers’ unions' 
ana educational organizations. The 
.National 'Association' of - Secondary 
School Principals has -thrown its 
' .weight, benlpd p Bill’that wbpjd give 

;t P*i If iCompapies kfvlng .equip-- 
meht to schools. 1 .’ • , ' 

; . Manyv advocates' . of computer 
education -look ' witfe envy at] the 


da by the Onjano Ministry, of Educa- 
tion;, .which has .outlined a detailed 

nlari m' k«nnl#lA •_! . • 


^aucatioh,;has dJrace/tated an old 
problem - ah unequal access to, re- 
sources. A survey df the south-east 
Has found that schools offer relatively, 
few classes involving computers! 


Private 
blow, 
public coup) 


AUSTRALIA 


Luis Garcia on now 
priorities for a 
bigger budget 

Forty of Australia’s wealthiest priva! 
schools will have their goveranw 
assistance cut by 25 per cent next y tv; 
with more reductions likely in ft- 
future. i 

The list of schools is yet to M 
finalized by Senator Susan Rmi 
Minister for Education and Yorii 
Affairs. 7[ 

But it is believed that some of ii 
country's best-known private coII»f 
could be affected, including k ' 
Grammar School and King's Schools 
Sydney, qnd the Grammar School a: 
Scotch College in Melbourne, 

The decision has come as nou 
prise since the Labour Party ma&r 
very clear during the Federal eled» i 


very clear during the Federal electkeR 
last March that one of its prioritnf 
would be to review the system ft 
government funding for primt 
schools. [ 

In any case, the 40 schools whiip. 
wilt be affected are seen, in the pin 
mind at least, as anything bag 
“needy”. They cater for the elire. theiP 
fees are high Hnd the national alko* 
tlons were quite likely to go IcnraP 
improvements of the cricket pitch, 1: 
bigger swimming pool, or to buSdr 
new modern science lab - facilifci. 
which most government schools cpd^ 


only dream about. . . : ■ 

Overall, the new guidelines m 
been a major coup for Senator fyak 
She managed to convince the Cafcujp 
to increase education spending IjL 
$A65m (£30ml in real terms to atom 
of S A3, 363m. No mean feat at a tin! 
of government belt-tightening el 
deficits. 

Of this, the schools system wilJ gtti 
total of $ A 1,258m with the rest gflij 
to the tertiary education sector, 
some 3,000 new places will becreaw 
at universities and tertiary colleges. 

Senator Ryan also announces W 
major new programmes for 
The first Is called the 
and equity programme" and 
the government about $A71m in I»t 
The programme Is aimed at ‘ 


mm 


those from disadvantaged bw* 1 
grounds. 

Senator Ryan said that the GovaJ 
ment’s aim was to achieve a sitpaW 
where, by the ohd of the decade, "W* 
young Australians complete . I* 
equivalent of a secondary educswft, 
either at school, or in n technic^ **, 
further education college, .or m 
combination of school anti wor^ 

The other pew major, program* 
unveiled by Senator Ryan is in coiflpi 
ter education which . will cos* “1 
Government $A6m next year, . 1 

Otlier measures include; ■ 

• $A20m grant for improvement! Wi 
schools in disadvantaged areas; • J 

• An allocation of $A5m for scM® 
seivins the Anorioinal commda 1 ?; 
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Applying new techniques 
to traditional art values 


Sir- Bernard Denvir's examination of 
the “technological" threat to fine art 
departments in Mger education 
(Art’s last stand? TES, July 29) 
prompts me to comment on similar 
pressures in secondary education. 

Mr Denvir asks: “Is fine art an 
essential part of design education? 
Should students be taug'ht techniques 
or attitudes?" and “who is going to win 
out: the hard-headed ‘technological 
realists' with their mechanistic con- 
cepts of art and design, or the often 
muddled traditionalists with their be- 
lief in the primacy of visual literacy?" 

At my school we have evolved 
courses which seek to reflect the 
complex relationships between art. 
design apd technology. In years 1-3 
art, staff work with drama, music and 
dance staff in running an “expressive 
arts” course for all pupils. 

Art work here, as one would ex- 
pect, is of a relatively open-ended 
character centred on the exploration 
of form and of visual ideas through 
appropriate techniques. But art staff 
also contribute to a parallel craft. ' 

Wider world 

Sir - Though Bernard Denvir high- 
lights the threat to art colleges and 
departments, and fine art sections in 
particular, he fails to suggest any 
reforms to improve both the content 


design and technology course, mainly 
in the areas of design drawing and in 
some aspects of three-dimensional 
work. 

While this is a tightly-structured 
course, work is not dominated by 
mechanistic techniques: skills are in- 
troduced as necessary to achieve ends 
which embrace both technical and 
aesthetic considerations. Nor is art 
here concerned mainly with aesthe- 
tics: graphic skills are taught as a 
means or exploring ideas and values, 
of communicating information, and as 
part of decision-making. 

And in years 4 and 5, as well as 
providing a general course in art, art 
staff also work with fabrics staff in 
running a textiles and dress scheme 
where the aims embrace practical and 
aesthetic issues, and personal values. 

Art studies can gain in Interest and 
value from an extended range of 
visual, practical and technological 
problems. If art is offered solely as a 
self-contained study it may lean to- 
wards introspection too much. An 
and other practical creative work can 


also seek to provide opportunities for 
pupils to apply wider knowledge and 
experience to their tasks, especially 
because such oportunities to apply 
knowledge creatively are limited in 
schools. 

In answer to the opening questions 
- certainly art helps to provide the 
visual language which is one of the 
cornerstones of design and therefore 
of design education. But new tech- 
nologies and materials have made new 
forms practicable in art, design, music 
and the media, both beneficially and 
otherwise, and we must get to grips 
with this firmly, in schools, if we are to 
serve our pupils well - whether or not 
they intend to follow art and design 
professionally. Surely, “technological 
realists" and “muddled traditional- 
ists” are not the only rflles open to art 
teachers? 

JOHN SIDEY 
Head of Design 
Sidney Stringer School and 
Community College 
Coventry 



Iris In a coeducational London comprehensive . . . 
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inevitable that many fine art sections 
will bear the brunt of the savage cuts 
made by this Government out if 
provision is to be restored and even 
expanded under a future, more civil- 
ized regime then this will require those 
surviving sections to put their house in 
order and to present a more substan- 
tial and carefully thought out case 
than they have at the moment. 

For too long teaddng has been 
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social and the wider cultural asoects of 
art have been largely ignored, leading 
not only to creative stagnation but an 
inability tb respond to changing cir- 
cumstances. With lecturers and stu- 
dents engrossed, for the most part, in 
quirkish triviality, irrelevancles and, 
as Mr Denvir states, "self indulgence 
fine art sections are Ironically provid- 
ing an anaesthetic education. 

Many criticisms, however, could 
equally be aimed at design education 
within the departments which are 
mostly dominated by a concern for 
narrow, superficial and surface effects 
even though they appear more re- 
spectable with their formally struc- 
tured approach, an emphasis on the 
acquisition of techniques and' their 
supposed response to the needs of 
.industry. ... 

It seems art education has ; pola- 
rized. On the One hand, the fine artists 
ding to the romantic notion that their 
sole responsibility U to produce spe- 

Balance of peace 

Sir, - i .WQUld like to bring a fetypoiiits 
tp the poitlce of 1 the professional 
Association or. TeacheVs,. particularly 
to their treasurer, Mr David Walker, 
,® a. result of the article '‘Warning on 
Pro^ganda^osing as peace studies" 


{TES - Jifly r ~. •' . 

’ "W? are in schools to educate - not 
: indoctrinate”- said Mr, Walker at the 
PAT conference, implying that peace 

sttiHru — - ’ u. 



studies consist; cjfc; tnd^dtrThation; He 

would awarepf {hb^urveyebmmis- 

9oned hy,.the British At^ntic Gom- 

■ kf-K IP ^ru- . ■ , t Dropaganaa r mw . fence eoucauon, uy iws wjr* « *<y 

• » Gortfoniwho . • these " h( 5 u f d fee' content with just teaching of peace luidics, ir 

■: ^ wnber SsS&e wallciiaris without talk- ; whatever form, like moral educator 

: ' Infs flwir -on^ldednete? • , . and language education, it n tftayi 

with .tile - : ■. L Walker, and the PAT as a whole - gojng on, intelliei' positively <»r 'dep' 
1 ^y fn:^hich. teacher? of pegee siudids - /7 r g Mf ng with him atconference) are t,vely according to the type of te aching 
•• to unbiased a? 1 possible factual factattacking Iheprafess'on- an( j type of school. . ■ : 

8 ■' al conduct of all jhV. l 3 v °&7J. n - ernwti KURT POPPER 


insight able to produce great master- 
pieces which, unfortunately, you need 
a degree in fine art to understand. 
And on thC other, the designers who 
are striving to prostitute themselves as 
the handmaidens of Industry, The 
only overall philosophy which seems 
to exist is a dedication to the cult of 

St5 t and design have remained sepa- 
rate from the main stream of educa- 
tion even to the extent of requiring 

S uite separate methods of entry to 
egree courses. Very few of the old, 
established colleges., even where they 
have been absorbed into polytechnics, 
offer combined study or joint degree 
courses with disciplines outside of the 
traditional domain of art education. 

Students on fine art courses in 
particular are brainwashed into -be- 
lieving that total commitment to their 
own work is all and that anyone who 
expresses an interest in using his gifts 
or skills in, say, teaching is somehow 
considered second rate (as implied in 


how fre came to discover them, with 
the relevant courses and-, teachers 
named; , aqd also how, the^ J'mflny 

also criticized peace studies If they. had 
found such instances. ' . 
However, Mr Walker did, make one 

very good point: "We ftiust remember 

‘ infe all secondary schools 1 las year. 
Does’ Mr Walker believe that- 

• these arb not ’propaganda? and 

• teachers should, fee' content with 
‘ displaying the walfeharis wgtout talk- 
ine about their one-sidedneSs? 

• .fer Walker , and the PAT as » "'J 10 !® 

: • '.'(-..’.l uu .t'HnnMrMiwi nre 


ig to 

the changes that have taken place over 
the past two decades at the Royal.. 

^TTiefc is much to recommend many 


lUUllVUUVii ■*— — 7* — - • \ . 

pie, but at a higher level there w a 
desperate need, for: art and .deslgrt 
departments to address themselves to 
the contribution they could make to 
the fundamental questions such as the 
need to make work more creative and 
interesting. Enriching and enhancing 
leisure activities, involvement in the 
planning arid shaping of our environ- 
ment, coping with the vacuum left in 
the wake of materialism , are just ® Jc w 
areas in whioh art graduates should be 
actively involved. , 

TOM SMITH 
Coordinator of creative 
activities/sludies ; 

Faculty of Open Education. ■ 

Bolton Metropolitan College • . 


of peace studies With It he respect it 
. deserves. TTjere are^a. number of 
members of Teachers F6f.PWce Ip the 
PAT.'.apd I am sure that they art as 
I' annoyed and dismayed at the PATs 
‘ attitude as 1 am., 

’ Personally, 1 totally fail to under- 
. stand in what way Mr Walker links 
peace studies and "party political 
views". Learning to Hye In peace with 
and in respect for other human beings . 
df all races and cultures , learni ng how 
.wars and violence can develop their 
own momentum; these afe pnjyetsul 
human , issue?, and . Mr Walker is 
wrong’ to try lo.reduce .theii* import* 

. pnea in this . bff-hnnd, ftwhion^ .. , f . ’ ’ , 


Single-sex oasis 

Sir - 1 was blissfully unaware that 1 
taught in a “ghetto" school until I read 
your “Comment" on July 29. which 
applies the term to “single-sex school- 
ing with its range of women heads and 
science teachers". The article falls 
hook, line, and sinker for the usual 
bait: it lists achievements which men 
covet, and criticizes women for failing 
to attain them. 

From a feminine point of view, mny 
I gently suggest that women do not 


rr-pja a ia wjrn n ■ j [T3^>|jr7! 7-, % t ^ w * ) %. * > 7 
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influence the whofe 'direction of o 
school: indeed, to set the atmosphere 
in which everyone works? Many 
actually prefer tostny In the classroom 
where tney have real contact with 
their pupils, and lenve some poor mnle 
to battle with the administrative duties 
and attend all the meetings. Fine 
teachers are too canny to be distracted 
from the work they love. 

Surprisingly enough, a girts' school 
with a largely female stuff is normally 
an intelligent, tidy, efficient body, 
with a capacity for hard work and 
mental penetration which may 
astound the unsuspecting visitor; 
where responsibility is carried con- 
fidently and pupils can turn equally to 


NCB reports j 

Sir - Dr Gray (TES. August 5) draws 
attention to confusion caused by Pro- 
fessorFlew (TES, July 22) with regard 
to the National Children’s Bureau 
reports on educational standards. 

As both letter-writers refer to me by 
name, pertiaps 1 could briefly clarify 
two points. First, the NCB nas pub- 
lished two reports .and, insofar as I 
have madeany comments, “authorita- 
tive” or otherwise; they refer to the 
1980 report Progress in. Secondary 
Schools, not to the. more recent 1982 
study. Second.,. Professor Flew refers 
to me as' a former colleague - it is he ' 
who. has left the : University bf Rcad- 
Jrig, not h . . - .- ' 7 : : - ' --7 •_ 

It is weii known thnt'I vfew the’ 
results of studies which “adjust for 
social class” with scepticism because 
there are complicated technical and 
philosophical issues involved in inter- 
pretation which are not easily re- 
solved. I often find the resulting 
conflicts unen lightening and unhelp- 
ful. I am therefore not surprised that 
school? and departments or education 
find more important research topics to 
investigate. . . 7 ' 

JACKWRIGLEY ' : ' 

Professor of Education 
University of Reading 


domestic, athletic or academic tasks 
with the same precision and elegance. 
This is no ghetto: more an oasis where 
it is possible to establish, in an atmos- 
phere of some clarity, the principles 
on which one will stand in the inescap- 
able m&tee of later Hfe. 1 

1 am far more concerned about 
sexual injustice - which certainly ex- 
ists - than about sexual discriminn- 
(lon. If it were not enshrined in the 
statute books with a derogatory mean- 
ing, I should like to rescue the word 
discrimination for the fine quality of 




in our pupils - a judgment which 
recognizes the inner attributes of a 
person and passes over the superficial 
attributes about which we hove de- 
manded legislation. 

Finally, I am puzzled by the state- 
ment that "in the real world the 
women never get the good jobs". Not 
only does this country have a female 
monarch and a female Prime Minister, 
but it entrusts almost all its children to 
women for the first and most forma- 
tive years of their lives. Blinkers off, 
gentlemen! . 

R. J. BROADBENT 
41 Rostrevor Road 
Stockport 
Cheshire 


Pupil contact 

Sir - l read with interest Margaret 
Vipond's article “Pupil Interviews;' 
(TES, August 5) but was lefi for from 
con vf need as to their value or approp- 
riateness in the primary school. Sur- 
prisingly. nothing was mentioned ab- 
out the distinctly different teacher/ 
pupil relationship in the primary and 


Older children may well be reticent 
in the -normal classroom situation 
.about discussing their personal prob- 
lems, and coulafeenefit from ii private 
chat with a sympathetic teacher. 

■ . The primory school child, however, 

■ has the. security' of having the' sanie 
' teacher for most if not all of the day. 
and there are plenty of opjxjrtuirittds 
fdr the teacher to have d quiet word 
during this time. The good primary 
school teacher should endeavour to 
develop a close and warm relationship 
with every child in her class,_ without 
the need for a formal interview. 

/VII teacher/pupil interaction is riot 
and should not be purely task-orien- 
tated, and with smaller class sizes 
these days, .7 would argue that the 


development of such' a relationship is 
not Only possible, but prerequisite for 
successful teaching. t , . 



1 am all. in favour of. increased 
teacher/pu pH contact, but feel that jf-a 
■child has a particular worry lie should 
Ibe helpCd and reassured; as soon as 
possible.. ‘ . . T. 

G J. KENNEDY.’ • ; "... 

Headteacher , ' ' * • ' - J 

Clifton Green' Court ty Primaiy Schotpi 
£wirtton . ’ . ■ . ■ 


education, it is always 


BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER 

■ Make money wrlta . 

Tho Wflilng Sohobl, founded in 1949. shows you How to write artWe^ahort 
stories, novels, romance?/ - rodlo and TV soripte that sell and keep ^ 

profeBStorial writers, through .|he .medfom of Ihe Sohool a comprehenslyB 


^Qiiid-care to 
what the “manV irtst- 


^“If ^acfly what ■ the “mflnjr. iitst-. 

- tfvifig 'undue em- 
1 PriMw? ■ to .party . political -views” ‘are; 




fia^hln^oeace ktiidies ! without them- ‘ . STEVEN RURTPOPPBR . 
S ^Sbty Sesrtfeing their Membership. sdcrefaty .• . 

readers 7 note 1 this, and 56a,Tpntanon-Road,, ; ; 

Sq^ntly OP™' 0 " SW12 , , 
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Top professional writers, through |He medium of the Sohool a “mpreh^tvs 
home-study courses; give 1 you Tndlvfdual tuition, showing you how.fo 
manuscripts’ that are fresh and readable. You gei.perwtnal advice. on-selling 
'^Vrartcles/stories Wi6 H6ra *- viSo Sre always on Ihe look-out tor exciting 

new' talent. , • , • 

All You' supply la the hmbltfoh fo sMCceed^ci 
'teach week In a pleasurable occupation that will .bring you 
sa(l9fadt!ori, and Useful extrd Income, Study at leisure In i^ wmlort of yoiir 
owp homs,,pr on Soring rail^saaor air Journeys. ^Mhdslntwcgtlrig? It te. And 
you ran’t losal .If you-havq npt recovered. foe cost of your tuition by the time 
yob have completed yourl course, your fepa will be refunded.- 
Sofa today for thofreo book thatteifs ybu.filobout "Writing for Pleasure and 


Profft^No ajanfc needed, : 
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how the early Oheroesof boys'*/ comics still influence the British 


BOYS OWN PAPER 


t- ' •- 



T hose who recognize (he catchphrase ofihe 
Western Brothers’ variety act will not be 
misled by the false proposition that the 
phrase, “the famous five" was coined to 
describe Enid Blyton’s insufferable quintet. The 
Famous Five were, of course. Harry Wharton,. 
Bob Cherry. Hurree Jamset Singh and form- 
mates ofGreyfriars School, the invention of the 
inexhaustible Charles Hamilton, alias Frank; 
Richards. ' 

As befitted the creator of Billy Burner. Frank’ 
Richards was a voluminous author. He died an 
octogenarian in 1961, recorded in the Guinness 
Book of Reconls as the most prolific writer of 
all time, weighing in at 100 million words, no- 
fewer than 80.000 words n week at the sublime 
height of his powers. Through the medium of the. 
Magnet and Gem, lie constructed a vast genre of 4 
schoolboy fiction which was enormously influen- 
tial. especially throughout the first half of the- 
twentieth century. 

There were progenitors. In 1857 Thomas. 
Hughes published, over the signature “An Old 
Boy", the seminal Tom Brown's Schooldays, 
with its beatification of Arnold’s Rugby and its 
puff for muscular Christianity. It had a stoic 
Roman flavour, with the Brulu s/Cassius: 
friendship of Tom and “Scud" East and the 
Caesar-like figure of Thomns Arnold. Yet in 
today’s more pluralistic and clear-sighted soc- 
iety, it is the bully, Flashman (Mark Anthony?) 
who has enjoyed a second childhood in George 
MacDonald Fraser’s amusing novels. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the 
pietistic silliness of Frederick Farrar’s Eric . or 
Little by Little { 1858) and what Benny Green has 
railed “the jockstrap jocosities" of Talbot 

71,6 Fonn at Sl dominies 
(1885) had followed. Many early twentieth 
century teachers were devotees of Rudyard 
Kipling, one of the reasons for the intense 
glorification of empire in Our schools then. In the- 
1930s, and with a handkerchief stuffed in the 
back of my cap to. protect my neck From. the 1 
merciless Mancunian sun, I once, oil Empire' 
Day* acted as locum for'Ceci! Rhodes. 

The public school preparation for being, ini 
Hughes' phrase, “scattered, over the whole! 
empire” was again recalled by Kipling in Stalky', 
and . Co, although ,oifr elementary teachers 1 
perhaps missed the ambivalent subtleties of! 
Kipling’s unusual mix of vice and virtue. <W 
perceptive and assiduous Stalky peruser was 
P Q Wodehouse. who. in 1902, produced The 
Pothttnters and then a languidly elegant series of 
schoolboy novels based on St Austins, Wrykyn 
and other ancient piles. Predictably more mock- 
ing and lighter in style than his rivals, Wade- 
houstf delectably interpreted his beloved Dul- 
Wtch for thousands. of readers. 

^ None fhe^ess.: fr was the sheer volume of 
; KichtiTos which was most telling. Several cen- 
e rations of children, the enormous: majority of 
whom *? like Richards hiniSelf '-f never poked 
I W*. ? boarding: schopl, were- 

B,ll y .Buiifer was to 
f s} 8 hi ficarit lftdrary prototype; orithe 
JoHn Silver- or Quasimodo, Ltess. 
attention has --.I been .paid |o what this actually 
meant in. icons of the values bf all those infonl 
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readers, who blissfully ignored the fact thnt they 
were the “oafs" or “townees" at whom the 
alumni of Grcyfriars or St Jim’s scoffed. In that 
eloquent masterpiece. Classic Slum , Robert 
Roberts voices no doubts about the effects on 
darkest Salford; 

“The standards of conduct observed to Harry 
Wharton and his friends at Greyfriars set social 
norms to which schoolboys and some younger 
teenagers strove spasmodically to conform. 
Fights - ideally, at least - took place according to 
Greyfriars rules; no striking an opponent when 
he was down, no kicking, in fact no weapon but 
the manly fist. Through the Old School we 
learned to admire guts, integrity, tradition; we 
derided the glutton, the American and the 
French. We looked with contempt upon the 
sneak and the thief. Greyfriars gave us one 
moral code, life another, and a fine muddle we 
made of it all . . .Ik new hoys so avid forcurrent 
numbers of the Magnet and Gem that they would 
trek on n weekday to the city railway station to 
catch the bulk arrival from London and buy first 
copies fom the hookstall ... 

“With nothing in our own school that called 
for love or allegiance. Greyfriars became for 
some of us our true alma mater, to whom we felt 
bound j>y a dreamlike loyalty . . . Over the 
years these simple (ales conditioned the thought 
oF a whole generation of boys. The public school 
ethos, distorted into myth and sold among us 
weekly in penny numbers, for good or ill, set 
ideals and standards. This our own tutors, 
religious and secular, had signally failed to do. In 
the final estimate it may well be found that Frank 
Richards during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century had more influence on the mind and 
outlook of young working-class England than 
any other single person, not excluding Baden- 
Powell." 

With its uniform costing 15 shillings in 
prc-1914 days, and with its curious pastoral and 
backward-ion king character, the Boy Scout 
movement, was never perhaps the ppw^r, 
numerically or psychologically, in the great cities 
that it sometimes appears to have been. There 
were other social influences. There was the 
Band of Hope, which in the last decade of the 




last century had three million children enroITed, 
With its forceful temperance injunctlons. lan- 
tern slides and sketches, it was the only 
organized entertainment for many. In their! 
eighties, my maternal grandmother : and my 
great-aunt Bertha could still recite the.Vamirig 
f° u P'ets of their Band of Hope evening^ verses 
hke "The Bridge keeper’s Story", with lives lost 
because. of demon drink, • 

Honesty obljges.rob to add that grandma and 
great-aunt remembered foe. medium much lori- 
ger than they obeyed the message of the B of H, v 
- ,and they, lived', to enjoy ;that parody of the - 
>\Spldiera'iMa rcftifrOm .Faust :■ “Booze.- boys, land 
the Band of Hope’ 1 . There were the 
organizations,. like .the Church Lads 
,Briga<fe,! fe specially tftong In the Manchester 
area and sportingjill-boxeS. bugles and drums, 1 
i ' C|»e?ky Little Burrs’’, as myV 
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Biggies fights back 

The typical Englishman - “fci vient I'anglais 
avec son sang-froid habituel " - is a Victorian . In 
the seventeenth century the English were 
thought of us we were later to regard the 
populace of a banana republic: we had revolu- 
tions, killed kings, and were generally blood- 
thirsty, ideological and passionate. It was the 
nineteenth century before Daniel O’Connell 
was able tartly to remark that the Englishman 
had all the qualities of a poker, except for its 
occasional warmth. 

it was obviously a cyclic process. The new 
structures of business growth and colonization 
determined the superstructure of national 
ethics They .were faithfully expressed in the 
schoolboy fiction of a hundred years, and also In 
the old boy heroics of the Mason, Buchan and 
Wren genre. It is summed up most succinctly in 
Henry Newbolfis Vital Lampada when, with 
GaHing jammed” and the desert sand 
"sodden red", the schoolboy cry of “play up 
play up and play the game’’, remembered from 
that night when there was a breathless hush in 
the dose, rallies the ranks. 

Continema! observers saw in Perfidious 
Albion s playing-field criteria a refusal to grow 
up produced by the stunting regime of the 
boarding school. Many of the heroes pf the hour 
certainly sailed dose to the wind of that harsh 

judgment. W G Grace, the world’s first Interna- 
tionally famed 'sportsman, was agreed by ail to 
have remained, intellectually and morally, an 
adolescent, while T E Lawrence, by most 
accounts, was a congenital story teller, asexually 
affixed about 12. ‘Wodehouse himself was de- 
scribe’d by J B Priestley as “a brilliant super-de- 
luxe schoolboy”. It is interesting that the 
theological textk of persistent childhood - J M 
Bamc's Peter Pan , and Scouting for Boys by 
Baden-PoWell (Charterhouse and Mafeklne) 

1W4 an^ 19M^ re5peC,ively and ad j««mly in 

■ The consequence of all such pressures was 
that this home a fid colonial store of ethics 
informed other parts of the culture. An illumi- 
nating example is the 1930s’ vieW of Robin Hood 
,as Greyfriars under the Greenwood Tree. In 
mar Lincoln Green uniforms, the boys of 
Sherwood Forest play their jolly japes on the 

Hv U rS» 8 un.° f Fri ° rTuck - and then led 
by Robin (Harry Wharton) with the faithful Bob 

Cherey figure of Little John at his side, turn from 
the poached venison (the midnight feast in the- 
dorm) to the busmess.pf outwittingtheir choleric . 
and insecure beak,, the Sheriff of Nottingham. 
Tlie kindly, dignified headteacher, Richard 
Lionheart, Is, like all school fiction heads, 
M re ™ ot , e ’ Maid Marion is the tomboyish, 
sister-like aide, no longer the sensuous witch of 
earlier lore, but not bad for a girl, Ajld then 
there was Biggies,.', . “ ■ f 

Perhaps the most remarkable effect of 'this 1 : 
cultural phenomenon waMhat4t;tf (lowed Will 
Hay, preeminently 'in the l93tisi to- assume a 
WJmdpe^nageL. which has pUijsed. Into/ folk- 
lore. ,G rudgingly civil; and shtftlingly evasive, his 
£ ns P .[P°pd ; _mQi 7 ]lng. bOys’ 1 $et, the .. mood 
i i rtr ,atpl ? contest, beweeri- pupils 

■jWjng with Impudent smartness ahd teacher ' ' 
defending from behind a barrier of pedagogic . 
pjatltudes.'iThe Schopl blaster Comedian”; on 1 
stare, radla:and -film, bfersonified the rhedinpn. 


not the culture been saturated with felto* ' 
pedagogues in distress. t 

“Professor" Jimmy Edwards inherited Wflj 
1 lay’s mortar board, but he was hearty and 
bucolic, relying oil unspoken answers to highly 
charged questions like “Why did the Australia 
go In the hush?” for boisterous laughs, whereas 
Will Hay was more intent on conveying tht 
nuances of hcleagucred schoolmastership | 

What is interesting is that one of Will iWj I 
schools was Narkover, based on Beachcomber 1 ! 1 
log of its activities in the Daily Express, whi| t ! 
the Edwardian academy of Whacko to : 
Cliisclbury. That penitentiary labelling remini {• 
that the hoarding school, like the prison \ 
provides the artist with a sialic arena, a complete (• 
world of its own, for the unfolding of confM {, 
The excluding, discrete institution - the prison ' ■ 
of Ronnie Barker’s Porridge, the hopsitalsofi : 
dozen telly series - with its claustrophobic 1 
atmosphere may easily become a metaphor fa > 
society. Alan Bennett’s Albion House and 
Lindsay Anderson’s allegorical film, If, bod 
utilized the public school in this way. 

Did we, as Albion House hints, unconsciously 
consider our island home as one huge public 
school during the 1930s? With Stanley Baldwia 
the cautious, benevolent head nnd George V the 
revered chairman of governors, maybe the \' 
English succumbed to the chirpy slang of Hany \ ' 
Wharton right down to the last jolly ivheeze. A :• 
nation which ordinarily left school not much 
after the new bays were rolling up at Sl Jim's wai 
comfortably conversant with the remove, pre- 
fects, fags and prep. That code, that cast of 1= 
mind, both because of its real existence and {is ■■ 
idealized literary expression or comic parody. >'• 
remained powerfully influential. Montgomeiy l 
wanted to knock Rommel for six, and, even | 
today, Grange Hill is criticized for shirking its (•'. 
dutiful allcginncc to the strict laws of the [. 
cloistered Medcs and Persians. fe 

,Nnture imitateth art, Children, and successful T 
.children who become teachers, reproduced b 
schools in that Image. The most direct effect was 
in the grammar school. The grammar school, the l 
English flower of the northern Renaissance, was |- ■ 
in splendid bloom in Elizabethan times, wjien | 
few lads lived more than n dozen miles from one. f 
It became sterile nnd dormant, but, in the I 
aftermath of the 1902 Education Act and the R 
1904 Memorandum on Secondary Education, |t. & 
was faintly resuscitated. It struggled on, until it fc 
withered nnd just about perished, the victim of £; 
its own narrowness, unfairness and Inapprop- fi- 
riateness. |; 

While it lived, It aped the houses and prefects, g- 
and uniforms and curriculum and what-not of p 
the public school, real and imagined. Whal.ls 
worse, it transmitted that Irrelevant and alien jj| 
life-style to, the secondary moderns and, latterly, t 
even the comprchenslvcs, some of which are still |; 
over-preoccupied with the form ofihe XV. Once ■ | 
again, as with so many of our institutions, the 1 
bold, unflinching assurance of the Victorians IT 
and Edwardinns hns triumphed. We approach jL 
the last decade of the twentieth centuiy with » 
their mould of the school intact nnd with « lj 
plethora of continuities between then and now j| 
undisturbed. S 

It was not - it is not- all harmful. There was* F 
fineness as well ns a smugness about the code- k 
But there is no sadder conclusion to be reached 
about British society now than that it hns.jje^ I 
and se^ms to be unable to create a schooyn jb,, ^ 
oiyn image and in tune with its own style W W 
. character. Harry Wharton might just rulepKI? 1 '. $ 
the space-age remove, and, when the conyersa-’ : g 
tion turns to "social engineering", tip your cap to p> 
the, direction of Frank Richards. & 
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-m Tigel Potter describes his occupation os 
1^1 “Indian tepee dweller and nurse". His life 

W is on intriguing mixture of altruism and 
1 ■ self-sufficiency. For three days and nights 
every fortnight he works as a nurse in the 
accident department of Glasgow Royal Infir- 
mary, for which he earns the equivalent of £40 a 
week. The rest of the time he lives in his tent in a 
remote part of Kirkcudbrightshire, grows his 
own vegetables and communes with nature and 
the local farmers. 

It is an appropriate lifestyle for the very first 
Community Service Volunteer who, 21 years 
ago, left his Surrey stockbroker belt home to 
work in a Glasgow approved school. If Nigel has 
found total fulfilment, and perhaps also the 
secret of life in a post-industrial wo rid with 
diminishing resources but increasing human 
needs, then he reckons that he has CSV to thank 
for it. 

He can still remember vividly the train of 
events that led to him being dispatched from 
Euston Station foil of trepidation one April 
morning in 1962. Alec Dickson, having recently 
relinquished responsibility for Voluntary Ser- 
vice Overseas - the organization which he had 
set up in 1958 - came to Nigel’s public school to 
ask for volunteers to do a spell of foil-time 
community service in Britain. An interview with 
Dr Dickson and his wife Mora over their kitchen 
table in Mortiake and a single telephone call 
fixed up his placement. 

Now CSV's Islington headquarters are com- 
puterized and a staff of volunteer directors based 
around the country place about 2,500 volunteers 
a year, among whom are children in local 
authority care, Borstal trainees and young 
prisoners and the unemployed. 

In the early days the great majority of CSVs 
were public school-leavers with a few months to 
fill in before they went to university. There was 
also a smattering of police cadets seconded by 
their chief constables. For both groups the ' 
culture shock experienced on what was nearly 
always the first significant period away from 
home remains the predominant memory. Anne 
Loch, now an occupational therapist in King's 
Lynn, exchanged her middle-class Scottish 
home for a charity renting but rooms to 
unmarried mothers in London. “I’d never seen 
such depravity. If my mother knew I was sitting 
on a flea-ridden blanket talking to an ex- 
prostitute, she would have had hysterics." 

Margaret Hughes, one of the first police 
cadets to do CSV and now a chief inspector with 
the Sussex force, still wonders how she coped as. 
an 18-year-old country girl in her six-week 
placement in the East End. “I think CSV really 1 
should have given me some advice about the 
dangers of the area. Other residents in my hostel 
were amazed one night when I told them I was 
going down Cable Street. It was at the height of 
the Kray gang. I didn’t know anything about It 
and I wasn’t frightened at the time, but it 
terrifies me now to think what might have 
happened/’ 

Unlike today's carefully matched and briefed 
CSys, the early volunteers had no job descrip- 
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be doing until they were pitched into ll. Clare 
Dean, now a social work lecturer, remembers 
her interview in the Dickson kitchen in January 
1963. 

“He asked me whether I wanted to work with 
the young qr with the old. I said the young,' and 
he was immediately on the phone fixing up a 
placement at a girls’ approved School in Dundee. 

I arrived up there to.be told that I would be 
taking the class of one of the teachers who had 
been snowed up'in the gredt freeze. When they 
had staff meetings they left me .to .tpke aJHhd 
girls for a walk along the cliff, and there was I, a ; 
Very halve hud sheltered 18 -jffear-oid, locking 
after sonfo' pretty tough customers. I Had to ask 
one of them what VD meant." 

For several of the early recruits CSV was a 
shattering experience, Jane Streather. now 
director of One Parent Families, spent a year 
teaching English' to immigrants in Smethwick. 

. "It .wai almost certainly the most important : 
year in my development. 1 didn’t know it, but I 
tos walking into a ve^y hot political situation - it 
was at foe height oE that period of racialism In 
Smethwick which culminated in the ‘Parliamen- 
faty leper’ row.My.lhridlady was told that I was a 
prostitute because rb.ad fcpeqt a couple of nights 

away staying. With ari, Indian family while ihd 

mother waa injhospitai; end I was actually 
Knocked unconscious/ .The whole experience 
was .itferty igrjmL; foe next landlord asked me to 
go. fo.ped With hfm . tp reduce the rent. - and I; ■ 
didn^t feel t got foe&ipport l.needed from CSV; 
But Itdld' ^ybuderi;for:my:poihical awareness." 1 
. Others who hari lesjr traumatic experiences 

SUHlQ61?back ; tb their timeVhtt CSV asu turning 
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Community Service Volunteers, Ian Bradley looks at the effects it had 
on the lives of some of the earliest CSVs. 



CSVs past, Anne Loch (left) and Lindsay Mackle,1963 

left Clifton College In 1962 intending to read 
maths at Oxford. The six months which he spent 
at a mental hospital in Dorset changed all Ins 
plans. He read psychology and has spent the rest 
of his life researching and teaching in the field of 
mental handicap. 

Bill Mather did a stint 1 as a CSV attached to 
Liverpool Social Services Department after five 
years as an accountant working In industry. “It 
provided a unique opportunity to explore a new 
career which I had. vaguely been thinking 
about.” He is now chief executive of the Apex 
Trust, the charity concerned with findjng efn 
ployment for ex-offenders. 

For most of the early Volunteers, of course 
CSV did not have such a dramatic effect on their 
future lives. The majority remember it chiefly as 
an Incredibly welcome and' refreshing break 
from years of fairly cloistered academic study. In 
the words of Paul Harrison, author at lnslde the 
, Third World arid Inside the Inner City: “For me 
the great thing that CSV brought was liberation, 
frbfo the educational treadmill, to pause ^ 

; breath, and be able to stand back from the 
hothouse climate of the direct grant grammar 
school." 

It is, of course; impossible to assess exactly 
what effect the- experience of CSV has had on 
those who have befen through it: It would be nice 
to report that it radicalized public school Tories 
and turned would-be stockbrokers into social 
workers, This has undoubtedly happened in 
some cases.' But in general the experience of 
being a CSV seems to have confirmed ihostf 
already, committed to careers in the caring 
professions and. made relatively little Impact on 
the careers or political .views of others. 

■ A survey carried out in 1972-73 by Public 
Attitude Surveys found virtually no evidence of. 
a change in social and political outlook, being 
brought about by theexperience of being a £SV,> 

The great difference in attitudes lay rather 
betweeri those who had applied to be volunteers 
and others of similar age and background who 

,-had not, ’ . ... 

Thus the surv^y.faund that twice as.njany 
'thfc' former agreed with, the statement, ' the 
Welfare 1 of ' the peopfo; is ‘a-ritore *importaht 


responsibility than the maintenance of law and 
order." The proportion was the same both 
before and after the experience of volunteering. 
More that a quarter of those applying to CSV 
wanted to be social workers (27 per cent),, 
compared with only 8 per cent of their peers. 
They were also more politically aware, and more 
likely to support Labour, but the actual experi- 
ence of volunteering seemed to have had only a 
marginal effect on their choice of careers or 
political views. 

Conversations with 40 of the earliest CSVs 
confirm these findings. Comparatively few say 
that their political views were radically changed 
by l heir experience of volunteering although' 
several agree that it confirmed early leanings to 
the left. 

The effect which CSV had on Vernon Cole- 
man. Leamington Spn CjP and medical writer, is 
not altogethcruntypicnl: “I think the single most 
Important thing I discovered was thnt I had more 
in common with vandals and delinquents than 
with the so-cullcd pillars of society. I suppose it 
really turned me into an anarchist and a 
professional rebel - something for which I have 
occasionally cursed Alec Dickson.” 

Dr Dickson’s class of 62 are now strung out in 
an impressive variety oF careers. Of the 40 whom 
I interviewed, just under half have ended up in 
the caring professions (six social workers, a 
nurse, an occupational therapist, three clergy- 
men and three doctors). Four are academics, 
including Professor Tony Atkinson, professor of l 
economics at the London School of Economics 1 
and author of Unequal Shares. There are two 1 
housewives, three chief inspectors, an AA l 
patrol mnn, a merchant banker, a solicitor, 
marketing manager, a plant instrument engineer 
with British. Nuclear Fuels _ and a satellite,: 

‘ communications tech niclan .wjtl.i the RAF; , j * 

. 'Rather surprisingly, perhaps, only three of 
tiiis batch of pioneers have continued to do 
voluntary work. For the rest, many of whom are 
of course professionally engaged in helping and 
looking after people, one sustained stint, of "do 
. gadding” Seems to have been enough. Yet all 
jwithout exception are glad that they were CSVs 
iarid feel that they got a great deal out of it. 
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I share Melvyn Elphee's disquiet con- 
cerning assessment of oral English 
("Engfish as she is examined 11 . TES. 
July 22), especially its effect on the 
Anal grade where it is not separately 
assessed. In addition, in our response, 
to the national questionnaire on 16-i 
plus, we expressed our particular! 
concern at the amount of time that) 
would be required for the oral assess- 
ment of our current annual 170 O level 
I candidates, in addition to . approx-] 
imately 120 CSE candidates for whoml 
it is a compulsory examination ele- 
ment. 

In practical terms, for the best part 
of a week, six English specialists 
would need to be engRged virtually! 
full-time on such work, two of them on| 
vital cross-moderation to establish 
and maintain standards. I have seen 
little sensible response to such pract- 
ical considerations, but am prepared 
to forego that since I subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the need to assess 
oral English. 

Where I am unhappy is in the nature 
of the assessment, with the majority of 


of the assessment, with the majority of 
candidates opting for a short talk 
and/or a reading. If, as Dr Elphee 
states, “the oral element of English is 
overwhelmingly and undeniably its 
most important component", because 
spoken rather than written English 
will predominate in our pupils' future 
lives, couldn't we examine it in a more 
uuuactory way? 


Talks and readings have consider- 
able virtues (one of which, I suspect, is 
that they are easier to test than many 
other types of spoken English) but 
with the majority of pupils they will be 
no more a feature of their workaday 
lives than creative writing or the study 
of literature. I would like to see 
certain types of writing or literary 
studies, especially as there is a danger 
: jin overstressing oral English on the 
{grounds that it is the only practical 
skill of the future. 

As English teachers we seem to' 
Ihave made little impact on the pre-, 
ijudices, the stereotyped thinking, the 
cliche- ridden language of the popular 

? ress and too much television, 
brough reading, writing and talk, 
however, there may be opportunities 
to encourage fresh, unbiased, consi- 
dered opinions on a whole variety of 
important issues. 

Training should be provided in 
presenting the case for or against, in 
acting as chairman where a summing 
| up is required, or as a secretary who 
records the proceedings. We could] 
devise oral assessments where we 1 
provide a certain amount of informa- 
tion or instructions, as is customary 
for many written exercises, to stimu- 
late discussion but at the same time 
introduce necessary structures or con- 
trols for the assessors. 

.Interviews, using the telephone, 
giving directions, receiving instruc- 
tions, using a variety of registers at 
work or in 'social situations, buying 
.. something after discussion and so on. 
Aren't these the practical approaches 
that employers are telling us that they 
want from school-leavers? They could 
be practised and assessed by a com-' 
bination of continuous assessment and 
final examination. 

Possibly there is a stronger case for 
a spoken English profile than for any 
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Primary 

specialists 




One of the more Interesting problems 
of curriculum management in primary: 
schools is to try to arrange for aflf 
children in a school at some time, to 
have equal access to a varied curricu- 
lum. This principle has always been 
accepted in the ‘‘basic” areas. We do 1 
not deny access to mathematics or| 
English, art or PE, but it has to be 
admitted that much of the application 
of the curriculum in some other areas 
tends to be a bit haphazard. If some 
children happen to land with a teacher 
who is extraordinarily gifted in the 
teaching of science for example, then 
those children will have a ball in 
science for a year, while children of 
the same age in the class next door get 
no science at all. 

An answer may be found in some 
degree of specialization of course, and; 
many schools do this. But spedaliza-j 
tion in one curriculum area alone can 
cause problems. I remember when I 
taught music to several classes in a 
school. The teachers whose classes I 
was taking generally took mine for 


other form of English, something of 
genuinepractical value and reliability, 
provided, as Melvyn Elphee so rightly 
suggests, “it Is a separate oral assess- 
ment". 



getting other teachers children to hit 
their bongos at the right time, my 
children, 1 often felt, were being 
gently minded. Many of them went on 
to become the best silent readers in 
the history of the school, but others 


Since September 1982 the third and 
fourth-year children in this school! 
have been vertically grouped into fivej 
classes. One of the reasons which led 
i us to favour this arrangement was that 
with five classes, five teachers and five 
working days in the week, there might 
be some interesting timetable per- 
mutations we could work. One of 
these was to have -all five teachers • 
, swop with each other so that a)] the 
I ( classes had every teacher every week. 

The curriculum areas which the 
teachers^ decided upon for specialist 
teaching" were music, drama, science 
skills, maths' skills and handwriting, 
land each teacher designed a prog- 
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ramme in his or her area of speciality 
so that all the others would know 
exactly what was being done. We 
decided upon science ana maths skills, 
rather than science or maths because 
we wanted schemes which could be 
applied in a systematic way in periods 
of about 40 minutes and where the 
content could be clearly defined. A 
series of lessons in fact. 

Science skills then began by setting 
out quite explicitly what the skills 
were. So children were directly taught 
to observe and record things accurate- 
ly, to use lenses and microscopes and 
thermometers; to communicate and 
display results; to ask appropriate 
questions; to discuss possible reasons 
and suggest experiments which they 
could try in their own class science 
time. 

In the maths skills lessons we 
wanted to ensure that all children had 
practice in the uses of various measur- 
ing instruments; protractor, theodo- 
lite, callipers, spring balances and 
micrometers, and that they were all 
introduced to new areas like logic and 
programming. 

The experiment is producing some 
Interesting results. We are finding for 
example that children are beginning to 
realize what “science" is all about. 
They are ceasing to see science as a 
“subject” and more and more coming 
to regard it as a way of doing things. 

There is some evidence too that 
some skills are being seen to be 
relevant outside the context in which 
they were learned. Because all the 
children had early experience with 
logic games, they recognized the exer- 


touch with the realities of school 
life. 

In their defence, inspectors com- 
plained about the upsurge of paper- 
work, meetings ana policy-making 
sessions which conspired to keep 
j them out of the classroom. 

. Teachers, on the whole, were 
ignorant of the diverse role of the 


The number of ideal, inspectors' has 


years. One authority has actually 
increased the size of its inspectorate 
by nearly. 300 per cent. 1 
Mpre i, Inspectors might be ex- 
pected 'to result in more school 
Jjnslts. but, surprisingly, my. research 


jteachera ' claimed that they hardly 
saw their inspector, and eer- 
y not on a one-to-one counseli- 
itflg basis. Inspectors ■ it was sub-’ 
Msted, spent most of their visit m 
■the . head’s study and were -out of 


local inspector and largely unsym- 
pathetic to their professed work 
load. There was a feeling that the 


tn the Great 


cise of their skill in classifying n*. 
terials In science. Because they see ik< 
importance of rhythm in music lessee • 
they more easily adapt to the cone* : 
tration of “mirroring” exercises b> 
drama. Some of the time spent dcui! 
handwriting is devoted to editing ri 
re-drafting science and maths report ' 
There are other advantages d 
course. Most children like the idea d ; 
meeting the other teachers once i ; ' 
week and of enjoying their differa 
techniques ana personalities. Ta . 
teachers themselves get to know d ' 
the children so that in cHscusiijl 
progress or problems we hare Ikf 
1 benefit of five opinions, not just on;: ‘ 
The teachers get immediate feed-bdi 
from their lessons with one class Biy ! 
they can apply what they learn to Hr* 
next. Hence the teaching technique! 
improve, | 

So what started out as a set off-, 
lessons in five different cunicuhak 
areas, taught by specialists for tk|P 
learning of distinct skills, is becooaiii;. 
in fact a valuable contribution to ana:' - 
round, balanced education. V 
The real key to the success of 
scheme came when we asked childia . ; 
what they thought of the swop rouri t, 
They liked it, because “we know.wtaijj 
we’ve learned”. i>\ 

Perhaps too many of our chidxWi- 
fall at school because they are 1 new. • 
quite sure what it is they are suppose^ 
to succeed at, and because they, haw | 
no idea when, and to what degree thq p. 
are successful, . -i 

Charles Frisby is Head al MgnorPai 
Junior School, Coventry. 



inspectors were not capable of sur- 
vival in the classroom, and tills 
started a “credibility” gap. 

Teachers expected their inspector 
to be active In professional develop- 
ment and staff counselling; to be 
knowledgeable about child develop- 
ment, pedagogy and curriculum, and 
• supportive In terms of Droraotlon. 


Most commented that the’ inspectors 
did not measure up, to this. 

They, were sometimes regarded as 
square pegs in round holes since 
they were ^called upon to advise -on 


and 2, 430 tins pulls - a clear lead of 
2,538 Over the' nearest, runners-up.' 
IHowever, a deieeatfonfrom IF mar- 
!Ched complacently in with no fewer 
'than '5,184 ring pults'in two battered 
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tidier. Pupils everi'had tobe restrained 
from crawling under the temporary 
buildings:.in search 'of ancient and 
unsavoury. garbage. A sack load of 
crisp bags SCht to the crisp' company 
while tye spedal offer was on will raire 
O' ^9 hags; aluminium, earns 
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'schools when their own Inspect® 
'was a subject specialist with a back- 
.ground in a particular discipline ud 
had not taught primary-aged .ml* 
dren. 

Inspectors countered these nigp*- 
tlons of incompetence by. sayu* 
they had developed n form er juqfj 
meat which diu not depend up* 
active and practical experience ® 
involvement. 

Inspectors are increasingly .in- 
volved in policy-making, and HW 
teachers were of the opinion 
. inspectors were committed to » 
administrative arm rather than » 
work in the classroom. 1 
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hospifer kidqey unit. We got 
quite a lot of fun from the competition 
- so: much . so that we have mbre 


at Klngs- 

field School, .Bristol. - . 
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A cap in another 


Edward Blishen on “a naturally competitive boy” 


A Yorkshire Boyhood. By Roy Hattersley. 

Chatto & Windus £8.95. 0 7011 2613 2. 

I t’s distinctly awkward - Mr Hattersley 
having flung his cap into the other arena, 
too. Imagine giving your attention to any 
author as comically perceptive as this, as well 
worth reading, and not being able to forget 
that he's a candidate for high office. Wouldn’t 
the groundlings at the first performance of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream have been con- 
fused in their pleasure if they'd known that 
Shakespeare was running against Bacon for 
the Lord Chancellorship? (Not that one's en- 
couraged to mention Shakespeare in this con- 
text. Among the failings to which Mr Hatters- 
ley confesses with a candour that is always 
enjoyably phrased is a belief that Bottom is 
unamusing). 

Best, perhaps, to get the politician out of 
the way at once, and to say that yes, the book 
throws an interesting light on him’ and the 
origins of his sense of vocation. He was “a 
naturally competitive boy”, drawn in his 
teens, in a positively sensuous fashion, to the 
fal-de-lals of political conflict. “It has been 
love at first sight - not with Rosemary Emans 
but with the irresistible canvass-cards and the 
marked-up registers that could not be de- 
nied.” “My real passion was for the practice - 
not the theory - of politics.” Once it had been 
football - which had caused young Hattersley 
to avoid smoking; “I kept myself pure for 
Sheffield Wednesday.” Competition - that's 
it. He recalls Saturday afternoons spent with 
his father from the age of three onwards at 
the Wednesday ground: “The cries of hope 
and grief, curling up from under the stands 
like heat out of an oven, were the most 
exciting sounds I ever heard.* 4 . Though I sus- 
pect that if you back Mr Hattersley against a 
wall he’d admit that the sounds of any elec- 
tion night were as thrilling; the susurration of 
voting papers, the nervous cough of the re- 
turning officer. ■ 

Thirty years on he will have made himself 
more attentive to theory; but what this attrac-, 
live memoir reveals is a flair for conflict 
sparked off by the sheer furniture of competi- 
tion. Playing cricket as a schoolboy, for exam- 
ple, he took pare to equip himself with his 
own pads. The absolutely nice thing about Mr 
Hattersley is that he appreciates the comedy 
of his own character. “Owning pads was 
wonderful when I scored twenty or more 
iuns. When I was out for a duck, they simply 
heightened the humiliation.”' 

His father was a Catholic priest who aban- 
doned his apparent vocation in favour of a 
better: that of husb and to Brnest Br&cken- 

A committee of Deconstructivist Critics 
chaired by Professor Rory McCaber Jr 
met last week at Cock-a-Leeky University 
in order to discuss the new replacement syllabus 
for the old English literature course. Dr Horatio 
Q Zeugma, Visiting Professor of Semiotic 
Opacities from Yale explained. “The main fault 
with the old Literature course was that it was far 
too literpry; students were being required to 
enter into a dialogue with a written code from 
whose parameters they are historically alienated 
- Shakespeare, Austin, Eliot, Pound, etc." 1 
Ms Sapphina Vagus, Adviser on Aleatoric 
Rock Music to the' Amalgamated Polytechnics 
Arts Workshop said, “Affirmative. Our prob- 
lem was how to do away with the whole 
traditional - academic - -decadent world of 
books, and plots, characters and stories.” 
“Surety said Zeugma. “Right on. To decoristruct 
• the code of bourgeois-literary values and its 
illusion' of meaning." ;• 

“What, ho more reading novels?” They. 
re garded me witft scom. Ms Vagus triedto look, 

■ reassurirtg. T sniffed Pathetic Fallacy, She said, 

1 “Nobody reads qovels any more." “No;" said 
; Zeugma. “Students pre encouraged to write 
; their own ~ or: father to manufacture texts 
susceptible of an infinite number of meanings. . 
Sapphina robbed , the pljocker- on her. plaid 
, necktie. “'Die ultimate aim is the Writerless 
. Text. Abolish the Ihteritiqnalist Fallacy.” 

. i ; “But if you don’t .read novels, what do you ■ 
j . read?**; . - .. - . 

:. " “Sodo-sexual ’ur-texts- ' of prohibition and 
taboo - (hat’s nursery rhymes to you." u Semi- 
:• Tial’VSapphina giggled, “texts for the study of 

*■»«•« -• . . ... *•*■•*. •' 



With mother and, right, with father, 
bury’s daughter, Enid. "Brack' 1 was an old- 
style Labour Party stalwart: and Enid, a fu- 
ture Lord Mayor of- Sheffield, was, on the top 
of much else, quite beautiful. It's another nice 
thing about Mr Hattersley that he takes these 
dramas (distinctly Shakespearean) in his 
stride. He characterizes his father with quiet 
exactness, as a man “engulfed in sublime 
contentment . since the moment of Ms 
marriage ... He had no interest In' any. 
success other than the constant achievement 
of being married to Enid". And in his father's 
eyes, Roy “enjoyed the inestimable privilege 
of being his.wife's son”. As for Enid, teachers, 
will have all the taste of her quality they need 
if told that, summoned to the grammar school 
to discuss the possibility of Roy’s expulsion, 
she deftly transformed the occasion into a 
discussion of his weakness in French. 

Roy Hattersley on the brink of explusion? 
It was a mistake: a remote consequence of his 
being taken, in a household otherwise adult. 


to be frail. It’s another oddity he takes in his 
comic stride, that his father had two brothers 
1 as drawn to holiness 'as he had been, and then 
as withdrawn from it. They all lived together, 
with Roy’s Brackenbury grandmother. “I was 
the only child in the life of two generations of 
adults.” He had no sensation, such as even his 
mother expected him to have, of being spoilt: 
but recognizes that, especially- afc an asthma- 
tic, he. was protected against . all imaginable 
germs. Oddly, in a basically radical family; 
this meant that he was seat In the fi.ret plate : 
to a private school, where his. delicate chest 
“would be treated with the kind of respect 
prohibited In State schools”. The erid result 
was. that he was a second-chancer at the. 
grammar school. The bright ambitious boy 
found himself hanging on to the very tipi of 
the. bough. The unsuitability of that went 
deep:' there's a striking account of a. moment 
when, against (he rules, he opened his report 
to find that excellent marks were accompa- 


nied by parlous comments: he attempted at 
once to storm into the presence of the head- 
master. My new Tespeet for him as a political 
animal is based on this event: because of his 
refusal to be meekly put down, and because 
he has such an undeceived understanding of 
the steps that were taken to disarm him. 

The possibility (which even without Enid's 
intervention was clearly the impossibility) of 
his expulsion arose from his being an adoles- 
cent. He is good on this phase when “manli- 
ness is easily confused with uncouth brutal- 
ity”. He is good, too — sharp and witty - on 
many aspects of lower middle-class life, c!940. 

He gives a splendid account of the energy that 
was devoted, in a pew estate, to concealing 
the details of one's life from neighbours 
whose own lives, in every particular, were 
perfectly similar. He writes memorably about 
n section of his family he sums up, on geog- 
raphical grounds, as “Worksop”: puritanical, 
they deprived even his mother of her habit of 
command, and from' time to time he frankly 
wished them dead. I suspect that many En- 
glish families have a "Worksop” somewhere 
in the background: some have one in the 
foreground: and Mr Haitersley's account of 
I this phenomenon deserves a place in the 
I annals. 

He writes well, too, on the extraordinary 
I fashion in which, cl 950, an ambitious family 
might fall to get their favourite son to uni- 
versity, for sheer ineptitude on the part of 
everyone concerned, including the staff of the I 
■grammar school he attended. As any decent 1 
.person ought to be, he is occasionally self- l 
contradictory: as when he says of the family l 
dream that he should become an undergrade 1 
ate that it was “the most destructive dream of 
all - the one in which, somehow, everything 
always turned out - right- in rhoj end”. .-Tfii5 
being closely ■ followed ■ by his •acCOurtt'rbf a ■ 
beloved, ridiculous dbg, who had “the quality 
in life which 1 admired the most. She was 
incurably hopeful”. 

It’s a funny, evocative book, in which even 
a tram is precisely characterized. (I remember 
trams, and can ■ vouch Tor Mt Hattersley’s 
intimate portrait of orie.)T think, to return to 
my original embarrassment, that, to" anyone 
.. - who. opposes Mr Hattersley’s public, ambi- 
: ' lions, one has to say that . . . if he succeeded, 
he’d produce in the end the only Prime Min- 
isterial memoirs that were not only readable, 
but positively ftipny. For L cannot believe that 
anyone in whom a shrewd sense of comedy is 
so firmly rooted, together with the gift of 
finding words for it, could fail to bring it to 
bear on the bizarre domestic scenes (merely 
larger than those that concern him in flu: 
book) offered by government and paiflamenc 


Out goes fuddy-duddy... 


; By Peter Mullen 


the metaphysics of sexual mores. Take Paha- 1 
cake. Latent meaning and depth grammar reveal | 
it as a text on the Electro Complex. It's her 
father, of course , whom she Is asking bake me a 
caki . . . put to the dyeri for baby. The whole 
text' becomes, as facajiitatipn,^ * transcendental 
symbol for the justification of father-daughter 
incest: pat it and prick it, she asks.” “Legitimized 
sex can be found iii'Such as, ahcmi Cock-o- 
doodle-do which foregrounds the male organs In 
the structural metaphors fiddling sticks and 

^Zeugma frowned. “Though even here wqflnd 
metaphore of domination: Master and stick. 
Whether the fact that the master has lost, his 
fiddling stick refers to sexual or.societaljmpo-, 
fence is ab open question." Ms .Vagus light- 
ened, “I see the statement that the master dutn r 
know what to do as an Indication of the 
powerlessness of the ruling class In the immedi- 
ate pro-revolutionary situation.” ' , ; 

We ordered three riiore drinks. “Mastorba- 
' tion" /ejaculated Zeugma; I yras startled. I said : 
“CheetsI"' “Diddle-diddle dumpling", he con- 
tinued,. "Spqaki for itself. Now, why does he go 
to bed with his trousers onl Because the sudden 
arrival of his mother has surprised him and he 
still has one shoe off and the other shoe On. 

.BsaasawSw*-. 

, , 1 I ;,.*.- *■ »M,- 


stared at me through his glass darkly. "Wee 
Willie Winkle", he said “the Humbert Humbert 
archetype of the Collective Unconscious: Are 
the children all in bed!" 

‘'Take Little Tommy Tittlemouse' 1 , said Sap- 
phina and at ouce a violent argument broke put 
between them. “The little house is obviously a 
me tony m for lack of comfort at home, unrespon- 
sive wife, etc. So the rhyme become&a metaphor 
of adultery since he has to catch his fishes in other 
men’s ditches." • 

“Not sol” shouted Zeugma and [ thought he : 
would swallow his huge cigar. “The fish is 
undoubtedly the male organ while other men's 
- ditches aynechdochally represents homosexual 
coitus. Besides, there is the secondary signified* 

. lion ftshes-facces which; he caught. The whole 
text thus acts as a warning about the danger of 
. disease in the disapproved Hattons”, , ' , ' 
"Explain then", slje said hotly, “why in the 


old-fashioned Formesgescluchle would ted you 
that. The historical ceiisor alters the originaUy 
explicit sexual semiology and in so d oing offea 
produces infeliptousrrhymes as a Utde. Toman 
Tucker sings for his 1- sapper ... when cftwtylt 
used to read • L " . 

. ’• “Precisely"; hummed Sapphina; “iJ^-sawie 
sort of censorship appears <ifi Margery Dmw. 
Daw-door , get It7 >S«-ra*v,’uptf««4 do**, The 
Whole thing is a copu lafioa metaphor. Julia iji (1) 
shall hake but a penny dddyrfrecmitse^ 
now you're not going- to tell 'meddle oiipiii wars 

WORK my faster]” 

Zeugma stubbed the dgar. “Theaihae'k tire 
. semiotic allego riza tion of^tercreaiiawrejthla 
Jack Horner's comer.. . 

that is fertilization-fnu.tipn.Tlie flit rarer p6ch 
obviously a reference; ; to^iyme^iapw nario®, 
while - whaio gopdibpy [api^Piy t a auuaAud 
duplication of the G«*w%inotif -Amf Gad rear 
tfuu-lt was good?' . * ! 

’ They began. to chatter-fasterso that I Anqft 
of thcmrarTweedle-duitvand Tweedk-dee. At 
last I Kitoir a Way tp quieten .item: “I get ^e 
, Idea.: Hey diddle diddle - pbvloudy Wetooded 


1 ur-text Georgle Porgic there is.no Such, taboo. 
Clearly, the second line Is a metaphor of 
penetration erroneously transcribed m pudding 

andpid from putting In pie in a primitive source 
;riow knit. And the sado-masochistic gratification : 
kissed the giris and made them ciy turned ^ Jhlo ; 
: group sodomy when the boys came out to pfey -’ 1 ; 

:: ‘‘Can youreijlly deriveall thisfromchildreh’S . 
rhymes?" '■ ' 

The scornful foph again- coyrac. Even 

* "ii*. s’* ■■** 1 . **■« *1 


idea.. Hey diddle diddle.- Iqbvlpudy ww e A cn d wl 
metaphor for cheats and charlatans, s f ipoi tt d 
by the cat and the fiddle where, ckarfy. tbdeaftis 
a symbol of university wisdom while emd.dp 
fiddle represents an interested partyTt retnns- 
cription of on the fiddle. The. I fide dags who 
(atlghed to see such Jim are the Eng lit who 

are hoodwinking students into accepting Decoo- 
stroctivist Criticism; Only one day somebody 
will, see through it si). The iiutiy teachers wifi be 
dished - or as the rhyme-tett has it, they will End 
that their silver; spoon has run away* 

if. p.14 t»'. lA.'* 
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Major Road Theatre Company celebrate their tenth anniversary this year. Nick Baker reports on their latest projects 


Tuesday August 2, Mute I'nrk Pavi- 
lion, Mu Ids! one. Over 5<l II U> 14- 
year-olds huddle luge (her in groups. 
Their l ask is to in veil l playlets winch 
answer questions like “What is thun- 
der?" and “Where do hiJLs come 
From?” The kids dig enthusiastically 
into (he baskets of junky props and 
costumes, aided by the four actor/ 
leaders From Major Rond. This is 
Major Rond's fourth summer visit to 
Maidstone, where their following is 
well established and keen, so much so 
that this year they have been able to 
recruit older “helpers'* , 16 and 17- 
yvur-old graduates from past projects. 

The afternoon is u resounding suc- 
cess. There seems to be an instinctive 
undent am ling among the young per- 
formers that there is a sinister edge to 
folk myth and fniry story. During the 
playlets' rehearsal the ihundcrslorm 
that has been threatening all day 
finally materializes and is greeted with 
delight. At the end of the at le moon 
session, A I l)i.\, the IcndiM of the 
project, explains that the show they 
will he working towards will he about 
nasiy fairy tales. It will open at the 
Hnzlitt Theatre in Maidstone oil the 
following Friday. 

Monday August 8, Fort Gardens, 
Gnmsend. The other half of the 
Major Rond team is working with 


around 40 older teenagers on a much 
larger, more ambitious piece, involv- 
ing giant puppets, lighting effects and 
pyrotechnics ns well as drama ami 
music. The theme is the teenagers' 
view of their future - their ambitions 
and their fears. Although they have 
only five days left before their per- 
formance, the atmosphere is relaxed 
and comfortable, deliberately un- 
school-like. In glorious sunshine, one 
group rchearscs with percussion . 
another practices a movement routine 
while a third puts the finishing touches 
to a publicity banner. Fort Gardens is 
a wartime riverside gun emplacement 
converted into a small park. The only 
cover is a bandstand and a marquee. 
Major Road members take it in turns 
to camp there to guard the equipment. 
Because the space is u public park, a 
small impromptu audience forms and 
looks on, fascinated. At the end of the 
afternoon, Graham Downs, (he 
pyrotechnics man, gives a deafening 
demonstration of the dramatic effect 
of fireworks. 

Oxford graduate Grali am Devlin 
foimed Maior Road in 1973. with (he 
intention, like many other louring 
groups of the time, of “inking theatre 
to places where people would other- 
wise have little opportunity to see it”. 
Seeking u predominantly young audi- 


ence, he commissions plnys from wri- 
ters like Howard Barker and C P 
Taylor, often giving them a specific 
brief. Now' he hopes that the ideas 
generated by the youth projects like 
those in Gravesend and Maidstone 
(funded, incidentally, by South East 
Arts and local authorities) cun he 
channelled buck into the more 
straightforward performance work. 
9pm, Friday August 12. Fort Gardens 
in Gravesend now bristles with police- 
men and firemen as the l.nuO-strong 
audience follow the winding hill-path 
where tableaux vivants and sculpture, 
eerily lit by petrol torches, give a 
depressing picture of the future for 
young people. The performance itself 
is magnificent. The playing area (vir- 
tually the whole park) is too big for 
straight drama, so (he group uses 
choral speaking and choreographed 
music, punctuated by lighting and 
pyrotechnics to a background of 
synthesizer music. The story, vaguely 
remeniscent of Pink Floyd's The Wall 
is an allegorical battle between the 
free-spirited young and the authori- 
tarian old, the young naLurally trium- 
phing with a spectacular and noisy 
firework display and the burning of 
the set (curiously resembling a sort of 
expressionist House of Commons) 
and (hose grotesque giant puppets. 


Saturday August 13, Hazlilt Theatre, 
Maidstone. Meanwhile, the Maid- 
stone project has come up with some- 
thing more traditionally l heal deal, 
working their original folk -myths into 
The Beggar's Tale. The stage is lull ol 
seemingly medieval beggars (the hap- 
piest looking 1 have ever seen) who 
use the occasion of the death of their 
leader to cheer themselves up by 
recounting stories with such marvel- 
lously Breclitiun titles as “The Beggar 
Mother’s Journey Through Fear”. 
The folk-tale explanations of the sea- 
sons, the formation of lakes and 
forests ami so on get more anti more 
outrageous, eulminalng in a euulion- 
ary talc about the future, complete 
with terraced houses and noisy tele- 
vision-watching neighbours. 


Major Road's second Maidstone pro- 
ject for 14 to 20-ycar-olds will be 
performed at the Hnzlitt Theatre, 
Maidstone on August 26 and 27. It's 
Leeds project takes place at the Ralph 
Thoresby Community Theatre, Holt 
Park Estate, between September 5 and 
17. Bye Bye Love, a new show about 
teenage romance, will be touring be- 
tween October and December. For 
details ring Bradford (0274) 480251. 
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Radio is (lie medium by which the vast 
majority til new plays are produced 
each year: 501 fiom the BBC alone 
They cost a liny fraction of the sums 
involved in television drama, and (heir 
autlioi s can consequently afford lobe 
much mou* adventurous. 

Each year Methuen publish the 
winning scripts of the BBC Giles 
Cooper Awards: Best Radio Plays of 
1982 (17.95), introduced by Richard 
huisun, contains six scripts, five of 
which tire worth anyone's time to 
read. The mcrcminl talents of Rhys 
Adrian are pressed interestingly into 
service with “Watching the Plays 
Together", a chinese-box extravagan- 
za; Murry Burton's “Hoopoe Day” is 
deftly whimsical; Donald Chapman's 
“Invisible Writing” is a sadly memor- 
able epistolary experiment: William 
Trevor’s “Autumn Sunshine" is a 
haunting little episode, perfectly real- 
ized; Tom Stoppard's “The Dog It 
Was That Died*' has already wen 
praised to the skies in these columns 
Only John Arden's legend, “The Old 
Man Sleeps Alone" , medievalism with 
a portentous modern slant , fails on the 
page as one suspects it must have done 
over the air. 

Michael Church 



S Ur bound, 1923, 


Exploring the 
invisible 


Paul Klee; His Life and Work. 
Museum of Modern Art, Oxford 
until September 18. 

Two pictures at the beginning of this 
compact exhibition illustrate the ex- 
tremes of Paul Klee's art: “Autumn 
Landscape with a Lake and Trees" 
(1902), an early attempt at repre- 
senting the unity of nature by means 
of dose-toned colour and softly 
brushed shnpes; and “Virgin in a 
Tree” (1903), a grotesque, incisive 
image of human sterility. The first is 
melancholic, the second sharply 
satiric. Although both employ well- 
established structures ano techni- 

S ues, eaclt one offers a hint of the 
irection that Klee’s on was to take. 
For him, "art does not reproduce 
the visible, it makes visible,” but 
although, like Picasso, lie was never 
to become ti really non-figurative 
artist, varying degrees of abstraction 
and increasingly concentrated cor- 
respondences ol form and meaning 
were to characterize his work. The 
virgin is as twisted and fruitless as 
the tree on which she reclines and 


scriptive in art and free to explore 
by means of the visual all that could 
not literally be seen. Comparison 
with ^ Picasso, however, reveals 
Klee’s peculiar contribution to twen- 
tieth century art. • 

Formally, .“Sexual Awakening of 
a Youth" (1918) is little more than a 
grid-like composition of straight and 
curved lines, each drawn and 
painted plane retaining its own dis- 
creet identity, but these are com- 
bined in such a way that we are 
made to see the adolescent boy and 
sexually charged, pendulous and 
erect forms that fill nis imagination. 
Had Picasso painted the same sub- 

f ’ect wc can be sure that he would 
tavc endowed an equally abstract 
treatment with all the force of 
physical reality. Klee keeps it all in 
(he mind. 

As he himself recognized, he was 
M at bottom ... a poet”, and for all 
his extraordinary intellectual and 
technical abilities, it is the poetic 
Image that always preoccupied him. 
He is cerebral m “Fugue in Red" 
(1921), dramatically pertinent to the 
times in “Struck tn 


An unsuspected paradise 


i *■* »rom the List' 

Immediately adjacent to her open (1933), playfully inventive in “A 
llualis is the suggestive gnarl of a Child's Game” (1939) and darkly 
broken branch. ominous in “Angel of Death'* 

(1940), but in each case his minimal 
techniques evoke a richness of 
meaning. Perhaps more than any 
other modern artist. Klee trusted to 
his and his public's respective im- 
aginations to bring this about. 


Klee’s apprenticeship in modern 
ism is adeauatelv shown in a hand 


fill of pictures; Van Gogh in “House 
and Reid" (1909), C&zunne and 
Matisse in “The Artist At the Win- 
dow” (1909) and “Girl with Jugs” 
(1910) and then the decisive encoun- 
ter with Cubism. From that moment 
on,- he was liberated from the de- 


Michael Clarke 


in its middle. She worked in oils, 
while other artists were producing 
soft ground etchings, lithographs, 
steel engravings und aquatints, 
which opened up the watercolour 
market. 

The work of the Thomas Miles 
Richardsons, father and son. is his- 
torically interesting. Richardson 
senior was said to have been “a 
watercolourist. even in oils, prepos- 
sessed with transparency and pre- 
servation of ground which are the 
treasures of the one art and the 
poverty of the other". Luminosity is 
what strikes the viewer in his oil of 
the Old Mill, Amblcsidc (on loan 
from the Laing Art Gallery, New- 
castle upon Tyne). His son’s water- 
colour of ullswater (where the 
young Wordsworth stole the boat) 
not only gave him admission to the 
Society of Painters of Watercolour, 
but was the most frequently repro- 
duced Lakeland picture. 

The work of Robert Hills (1769- 
1844), founder member of the Soci- 
ety, looks forward to the future. His 
watercolour, Skelwith Force, is out- 
standing, handling rocky masses 
boldly and beautifully. William 
James Blacklock’s oil, “Catbells and 
Causey Pike” was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1854. His moun- 
tains are magnificently sculptural. 
Here was the birth of an idiom 
which was to become familiar in a 
later variant of travel romanticism: 
the twentieth century railway poster. 
The exhibition also includes 
aquatints by William Westall, illus- 
trator of Wordsworth’s poems, 
together with letters. 

Wordsworth is sometimes credited 
with “inventing” the Lake District 
and then opposing the railways for 
fear the visitors would trample the 
daffodils. In fact, admiration tor the 
“English Switzerland" was well 
established by the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, although in 1850 
it had been considered a "desert”, 
bleak and uninhabited. The shift in 
taste towards spectacular scenery, 
nourished by the Grand Tour and 
connoisseurship in painting, hap- 
pened quickly. The writings of Tho- 
mas Gray accelerated the process: 
his description of Grasmere as "un- 
suspected paradise" influenced 
Wordsworth's choice of dwelling 
, . . . place, and his description of Gor- 

painiing by Jane Nasmyth of Lang- dale Scar inspired James Ward to 
dale Pikes, though accomplished, paint it. 

Wordsworth was only nine when 
William Wilberforce, during his last 
long vacation at Cambridge, set out 
foT the Lakes, keeping a conscien- 


Thc Lake District Discovered 1810- 
1850: the Artists, the Tourists and 
Wordsworth. 

Grasmere and Wordsworth Museum 
until October 31. 

Journey to the Lake District from 
Cambridge. A summer Diary 1779. 
By William Wilberforce. 

Oriel Press £6.95. 85362 204 3. 

Artists, especially watercolourists, 
flocked to the Lakes during the 
Napoleonic wars when Continental 
scenciy was inaccessible and, as this 
exhibition demonstrates. Lakeland 
scenes were commercial. This year’s 
show, organized by Robert Woof, 
Reader in English at the University 
of Newcastle, and Peter Bicknell, a 
former Fellow of Downing College, 
Cambridge, follows on from last 
year's. “The discovery of the Lake 
District 1750-1810: a Context for 
Wordsworth.” 

The pictures are in the Grasmere 
and Wordsworth Museum, a con- 
verted coach house next to Dove 
Cottage, where Wordsworth wrote 
some of his most famous poems, 
entertained Coleridge, and laid the 
stone steps in the steep garden him- 
self. Dove Cottage has been res- 
tored and is given context by the 
permanent exhibition next door, 
which relates the poet’s life to his 
work. A visit to Rydal Mount, 
Wordsworth’s last home a few miles 
away, completes the tour. 

Although big names (Turner, Pe- 
ter de Wint, Constable) are repre- 
sented in the current exhibition, it is 
by minor works. There is a whole 
wall of wonderful drawings by the 
fine artist Edward Lear, better 
known as the writer of limericks. 
My favourite is "Crummock": the 
catalogue says it is "pencil and 
chalk , the label "conte”, but no 
matter: the catalogue is marvellous 
value at £2. 

The commercial success of John 
Glover (1767-1849), twice President 
of the Society for Painters in Water- 
colours, aroused the jealousy of 
Constable, who mocked him as “the 
English Claude". Glover's work has a 
stylized charm, an artificiality in 
composition so that all curves are 
sweeping and exaggerated, which 
accounts for his popularity. The ex- 
hibition offers varied pleasures: the 


also uses all the period's cliches, 
including improbably feathery trees 
and a central stretch of water 
framed by a foreground with a dip 


tious travel diury. On horseback and 
by chaise, the journey took him sit 
weeks. Following the same route, 
one does the 250 miles in a day by 
ear. 

Wilberforce is not a gifted nor Bn 
original observer: the interest lies 
more in what lie sees than in his 
way of seeing. Following Burke, lx 
divides scenery into the “sublime’ 
(large) and the “beautiful" (small), 
a distinction mainlained by Word- 
sworth later when he wrote that bis 
soul had been “Fostered alike by 
beauty nnd by fenr". Wilberforce 
dutifully kept leaving the main road 
to look at (tic spectacular Yorkshire 
waterfalls, although, as he regret- 
fully noted, in summer time there ts 
nut much water tailing. The sccnei) 
between Mnshnm and Hawes i» 
much sis he saw it: dry stone walk, 
the receding perspective of glncial 
escarpments, one behind the other 
into the blue distuucc- 1 lere his eye 
for beauty foils him: he merely 
observes, with the ciglilcenllKCt* 
lury gentleman's eye to the eco- 
nomy, Hint “the wustes . . . are i 
utterly useless since sheep are fed w 
the very Tops of the Mountains ■ 
He got out of liis clinise to look « 
Jervaulx Abbey, now in better 900- 
dition than when he saw it. Unfortu- 
nately today it is necessary to a» 
visitors not to pick the wild flown, 
blue mallow, yellow ragwort aria 
knapweed, which grow luxunaD^ 
among the old stones. Boww 
castle, too, was in ruins: it is now a rev 
taurant. 

At Askrige he noted that 
manufactory is entirely that of 
stockings, mittens, etc. Old ano 
young work at it olike. . - ■ JJJJ 
sees the Milk Maids knitting as ing 
go and come back from hk 

cow ” In the Wordswog 

Museums arc wooden knitt ioj 
sticks, which women hung 
their waists. Each stick had a no* 
to hold one needle rigid, so 
woman could knit with her ngm 
hand and cook with her left. 

Wilberforce went to see HardrcJ 
Scar, the highest unbroken fall 
Great Britain, a drou of 100 f«i- 
later described by Wordsworth 

P ainted by Turner. “In the Gre 
rest, 1739, the Water froze as 
as it came down till it made a 
immense column of Ice 35 yaj . 
high and 76 round." The waten« 
froze again In 1963. Today you na 
to pay 10 pence to see it. 

Valerie Grosvenor My* r 


t 



The Galapagus Affair. By John 
Treherne. 

Cape £8.95. 


Fact, as l he old cliche goes, is stran- 
ger than fid ion, and a bizarre talc 
given the backing of truth takes far 
greater hold of the render's imagina- 
tion than any purely fictional work 
Dr John Treherne. a zoologist and 
academic at Cambridge University, 
writes in the comfortable, slightly 
dry style that one would expect 
from a don, and his methodical 
chronicling of the extraordinary 
events that took place on the Gala- 
pagos Island of Floreana in the thir- 
ties bestows on them a gravitas (hat 
a more imaginative writer might not 
have achieved. 

Friedrich Ritter, a German doctor 
with a philosophical bent, and his 
girlfriend, Dore St ranch, left Berlin 
in July 1929 with the intention of 
establishing an earthly paradise on 
Floreunn. They arrived at their 
clmsen destination almost two 
months later to find it indeed 
beautiful, but arduous to nn unfore- 
seen degree. 

Though Ritter rated his own intel- 
lect very high and bullied Dore into 
sharing this view, neither of (hem 
was nearly us personally interesting 
as they imagined. What is fascinat- 
ing is that not only did they embark 
on this adventure at a time when 
such an enterprise would have been 
very unconventional, but that they 
also remained and survived in condi- 
tions that could hardly have been 
less luxurious. Nothing about 
Treherne ‘s description of life on 
Floreana makes one long to leap on 
a banana bout and turn one’s back 
on civilization. The land was cruel 
and unyielding. Friedrich nnd Dore 
were plagued by illness; insects; 
drought; a “satanic" boar which des- 
troyed their carefully-cultivated gar- 
den - in fact just what one would 
expect from a desert island. 

They had apparently already been 
lovers for two years in Berlin, but 
the stresses and strains of the idyllic 
life placed an inevitable burden on 
the relationship. Friedrich was 
bored by Dore and abused her, both 
mentally und physically. She, on the 
other hand, seems to have been si 
gushing hausfrau who managed to 
convince herself that they were in- 
deed the Adam and Eve of this very 


dubious Eden. 

Matters were not improved by the 
mrival uf other would-be Robinson 
Cru&ocs in the shape of, first, the 
thoroughly decent Wiitmer family 
wh'» were to be responsible for the 
island's first native, baby Rulf. They 
were followed by the “Baroness. 
Whip-cracking, revolver-brandish- 
ing, she terrorized not only the 
other Floreana settlers, but also her 
own retinue nf gigolos, with whom 
she apparently slept in rotation. 

The most curious and amusing 
tiling about The Galapagus Affair is 
what it reveals about human nature, 
or, to he more precise, how it rein- 
forces what we already know. De- 
spite the exotic setting, the lack of 
comfort and facilities, the immense 
yawning differences between life on 
a desert island and life in Germany, 
the preoccupations nnd irritations 
remain those of any niggling 
bourgeois seeking to ingratiate and 
advance himself m the eyes of his 
neighbours. How sad tn reflect that 
even on Floreana, keeping up with 
the Joneses was a major considera- 
tion. At one point, Dore consoles 
herself for her domestic inefficiency 
by reminding herself of the remark 
made by a visitor to the island "The 
Wittrners’ house is very nice, but at 
Ritmers’ you can talk". Petty rivalry 
abounds, and while this may be 
Eden, long before the mysterious 
occurrences that Treherne is seeking 
to unravel take place, a serpent is 
running riot. 

Treherne has done his homework 
and he is successful both in bringing 
the characters alive and in giving a 
vivid picture of their life and ten- 
sions. Where he fails completely is 
in providing a solution to the myste- 
rious events that bring the supposed 
idyll to an end. That may always 
have been nn impossibility, and I 
doubt that even Sherlock Holmes 
could have solved this case, but in 
that Treherne rather leads (he read- 
er on, it is frustrating t«» have the 
book end with such excuses as 
"Well, no one really knows what 
happened nnd it's been n great mys- 
tery ever since". Were this fiction, 
our curiosity could, of course, have 
been satisfied. Would he, on the 
other hand, have come up with such 
an excellent yarn? 

Lucretia Stewart 



"Ancient Indian philosophy arose und was nurtured In forest hermitages. It recognized Ihut humans must coexist with 
other beings. Modern science Is rediscovering how vital forests arc fur the continued health nf civilization.” From 
Indira Gandhi's Foreword to Sunlight and Shadows: An Indian Wildlife Photographer’s Diary by M Y Ghorpudc 
(Gollancz £10.95) which makes nn “eloquent pica” for conservation. 


Bad, but not desperate 


Conservation. Edited by Wendy 
Pettigrew. 

Teach Yourself Books £2.50. 
•0 340 26821 2. 

The Industrial Revolution anil the 
economic growth that ensued 
needed all the resources it could get 
hold uf. Nothing was allowed to 
stand in (lie way of “progress": 
hence forests were destroyed,' build- 
ings demolished, water nnd air pol- 
luted. Only recently have people 
developed a concern for the 
vanishing elements of the world's 
environment. However, Victorian 
values so dear to some sectors of 
society still resist any attempt to 


restrict tree cntei prise ami the strug- 
gle for outset vu non is the re to re an 
uphill one. Yet today's technology 
endangers the environment to 'it 
much greater extent than 
nineteenth -century industry. A book 
like Wendy Pettigrew's, which tries 
to educate people into curing for 
what wc still have left, is therefore 
more than welcome. 

As she slates in her introduction 
“Conservation is a way of life" 
though the word muy have n variety 
of meanings according ro the object 
of concern: for some people it re- 
lates to buildings, for others to 
hedgerows, energy, birds or water. 
She has given ten specialist writers a 
chapter each: they have produced a 


concise review uf the current situa- 
tion and suggested means ol im- 
provement. Though some chapters 
are better than others, they share 
two characteristics. The first’ is that 
they da not try to scare the reader: 
the situation is bail hut it is not 
desperate. The second, related to 
the previous one. is that we can and 
we should do something about it: 
the contributors give practical advice 
on where h lav person can start. As 
the book is addressed to young |ieo- 
plc. the suggestions arc simple and 
inviting. One of the appendices lists 
careers in conservation, thus im- 
plying that rather than increasing 
unemployment, it enn create jobs. 

Sebastian Loevy 


Savour at leisure 


Old Calabria. By Norman Douglas. 
Century Publishing £4.95. 0 7126 
0113 9. 

SJ«n Land. By Norman Douglas. 
Penguin £2.50. 0 14 00 9511 ‘X. 

A Traveller In Southern Italy. 0 413 


p210 5. A Stranger In Spain. 52200 
J, By H V Morton. 

Methuen £5.95 each. 


Qoethe wrote of a work of Herder’s 
>nat people take it ... as food, 
2** reality it is the dish. He 
9 as nothing to put into it will 
J-f. ‘V em Pty M . Something similar 
nw be said of Travel. There are 
P®?P ,e (the majority) for 
H v Morton calls the 
scampenngs" hither and thither 
movement, the “food", 
LfJ, a “riain obligatory exotic col- 
b y lhe blur of unaccus- 
omed impressions produced by the 
an^i Ull A tU j C s P eed with ignor- 
niiiMRtf there are the remaining 
™'" 0nt y. f° r whom the more stately 
Fhp^ 6 ?? 10 ?: or movement, is but 
uwt h a previously prepared 
fill™ °j knowledge enables them to 
®, Qd savour at leisure. Both 
tail a ? aiK * Morton belong to this 
Jtter class of travellers. Their writ- 
w § n ■!. nat 9 ra ”y appeal to those 
awJ 1 l W in ^ act ’ or potentially, 
or (he same bent. Scamperers, 
B ^ ever ' find even Morton’s 
unsatisfactory (Douglas 
me for their purposes dearly out 
thp f ate i- Failing a guide to take 
inftHL - ut an “ give the needed 
"formation, what is obviously 
wanted is a crisp guide-book giving 
erections in telegram form with no 


digressions, the more so when there 
is little time to complete a veritable 
crammer’s itinerary. 

Old Calabria (1915) and Siren 
Land (1911) ought now to be read 
largely for their own sakes, rather 
than for any guidance they can give 
an intending modern traveller. And 
most amusing and entertaining read- 
ing they remain, full of recondite 
information, improbable stories ab- 
out saints, martyrs, dragons, sirens, 
and what not. There is, for instance 
Douglas's own "for-fetched theory” 
about dragons which finds their ori- 
gins (very plausibly) In fountains or 
sources of water. There is the chap- 
ter given to the source of Paradise 
Lost in an obscure work “by n cer- 
tain Salandra” printed in Cosenza in 
1647. Siren Land is geographically 
restricted to the Sorrentine peninsu- 
la. But for him who, as Douglas 
has. has studied Its varied aspects, 
classical, mythological, historical, 
archaeological, botanical etc, it is a 
virtually inexhaustible subject. 
There is, as an opening chapter, an 
essay on the origins of sirens. There 
is a mischievous account of the life 
of Sister Serafina whose activities 
bear so dose an affinity to those of 
St Teresa of Avila as perhaps to cast 
some doubt upon their genuineness. 
There is a reasoned defence of 
Tiberius against his detractors. No 
doubt much of this is erudition m 
Hegel’s sense of being that which 
has no value beyond that merely of 
being known. But this, for him who 

has time and a sufficiently spacious 
mind and outlook (which ts not to 
say for him who is an Autolycus), is 
an advantage, a prophylactic against 


sinking into the ever pedestrian 
practicality of an unrelieved utilitar- 
ianism. 

Much has of course changed in 
the 70 or so years since these works 
were written. Morion's work on 
Southern Italy (1969) makes that 
plain: malaria has now virtually dis- 
appeared; so lias banditry, of which, 
unlike Douglas, he writes as of a 
feature of the history of yester-year. 
And with these and emigration, the 


character of the country and of the 
people has altered, a cm 
by radio and television, me enens 
of which can be seen virtually evo ry- 




where as a radical transformation of 
habits, outlook, way of life. The 
country has become more easily ac- 
cessible, owing to the construction 
of the Autostrada de Sole. And 
though flea-ridden hostelries still re- 
main, and in the more remote 
laces, the only ones, new, clean 
otels have been built in many 
towns. Already in 1969, Morton 
noted that many small coastal towns 
with sandy beaches saw tourism os 
possibly the easiest and least 
arduous way of reducing poverty 
which, despite the to some extent 
disputable achievements of the Cas- 
sa de Mczzogiorno (Southern De- 
velopment Fund) is still consider- 
able. The turning of "this lovely and 
beautiful coastline [two of the Finest 
sea-coasts on Europe, Tyrrhenian . . 

. and Ionian] into another Riviera” 
is perhaps deplorable, but “inevit- 
able". Morton’s work, more of a 
guide than Douglas's (though prob- 
ably now somewhat dated) , also is. 
like it, full of unusual, interesting 
information. Enough is written of 


the turbulent history of the area to 
give one some idea of the vicissi- 
tudes suffered. Appended is a table 
of the rulers of Southern Italy from 
the Norman Conquest (eleventh 
century) to the unification (1860). 
Among the strange celebrations de- 
scribed are the ceremony at Cocullo 
during which the statue of S. Dome- 
nico is carried through the town 
wreathed in live snakes, the “dance 
of the lilies" at Nola. 

A Stranger in Spain (1959) was 
written in the belief that its history 
best enables one to approach Spain 
with sympathy and appreciation. 
What is particularly delightful is the 
out-of-the-way: the glimpse of Phil- 
lip II as a “kindly nnd likeable” 
father, consulted by his young 
daughters ahout their clothes; the 
sudden, unheralded appearance of' 
Buckingham and the Prince of 
Wales determined to inspect the in- 
fanta the latter might marry, and 
the confusion into which this disre- 
gard for etiquette and proiocol 
plunged the Spanish court. Morton's 
route takes in the central. Southern 
and Western regions; but not the 
Eastern provinces. Every place re- 
minds him of something, be it of 
art, some historical event, literature, 
the development of bull-fighting; or, 
in reverse, these cause him to go to 
a place then not normally on a 
sigm-seeing itinerary. There is a 
mao and an index; but. alas, no 
bibliography. Anyone wanting hours 
of pleasure neecf do no more than 
snvour this, and the three other 
works. 


Pierre Watter 


The Reef £3.95. 0 86968 372 9. 
Roman Fever £3.50. 373 7. By Edith 
Wharton, with new Introductions by 
Marilyn French. 

Virago Modern Clnssics. 

Edith Wharton's work is upper- 
second, not first; excellent water col- 
our lacking vigour to rivet attention 
long. Her perceptions are fine, as is 
her prose, allusive sometimes to 
evanescence - an artistry palling at 
length. The stories ( Roman Fever) are 
consequently more telling. None the 
less the work is a fascinating record of 
a now dead world of understatement 
and reserve. P W 


Among this week’s contri- 
butors: 

Edward Bllshcn's latest book. 
Donkey Work, is published next 
week by Hamish Hamilton 
Valerie Grosvenor Myer is the au- 
thor of critical studies of Jane Au- 
sten and Margaret Drabble 
Peter Mullen is the Vicar of Tock- 
wlth & Bilion with Bickcrton. York- 
shire 

Endpage 23 
David Martin on the 
history of hymnody; 

Frances Spalding on Peter 
Fuller; Hugh David on the 
Bubble Theatre Company. 

Next Week 

Timothy O’Keeffe on 
.Tames Joyce and W B 
Yeats: Lynne Truss 
interviews playwright 
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Lone wolf 


The Sacred Threshold: A Life of 
Rainer Maria Rilke. By J F Ilendry. 

Carcanct New Press £9.95. 85635 
3698. 

•*Hc carried his solitude around like 
a treasure in that gloriously strange 
world.” After an unhappy and con- 
fused childhood - brought up as a 
girl by his mother anti ns a little 
soldier by his father - Rainer Maria 
Rilke ensured that he was rarely 
alone in .adult life, eagerly seeking 
out benefactors and aristocratic 
sponsors in the glorious strangeness 
of post-First World War Europe. 

In his new biography of the Ger- 
tnaii-C'/ecli poet. J F Hendry shuws 
how deeply Rilke was affected by 
the heavy intellectual atmosphere of 
Berlin, the “great firework" of 
Viureggio, the powerful spirit of 
Russia and the openness of Paris. 
Mis influential he ne factor, Princess 
Marie von 'rhiirn unci Taxis pro- 
vided hint willi hospitality across the 
continent und the security he re- 
quired to fulfil his artistic ambitions. 

Rilke, though he invited it, often 
felt stifled by the benevolence of his 
f cm ule admirers. Even marriugc to 
Rodin’s pupil Clara West huff could 
not serve to overcome either his 
fear of solitude or his desperate 


need for privacy. Even at the height 
of his long, reassuring correspond- 
ence with the Princess. Rilke could 
describe liis loneliness as the “true 
elixir"; he rejected the fashionable 
psychoanalysis of another friend, 
the Freudian Lou Andreas- Salome, 
fearing that analysis would leave 
him with “something perilously dose 
to a disinfected so ill''. As a poet, he 
hugged close his fears; always an- 
xious to link an and life, he feared 
any clinical soul-searching. 

Ironically, it was to Switzerland 
that he retreated at the end of his 
life, having once been intimidated 
by the landscape and the clinical 
detachment of the Swiss. Yet. again, 
it wus security Rilke needed to fin- 
ish the elusive Elegies, his most im- 
portant work, begun at Princess 
Marie’s house in Duino. 

Under the influence of Room, 
Rilke had taught himself to see 
clearly and to translate the seen 
world into poetry. J F Hendry’s 
biography presents an uncompli- 
cated and fascinating account of that 
process, explaining the thought find 
experience behind the poet’s work 
without uncovering every last in- 
tricacy of Rilke’s fife. 

Eleanor Caldwell 


Chills and thrills 


Bertolt Brecht Short Stories 1921- 
1946. Edited by John Willett and 
Rnlph Manheini. 

Methue n £8.95. 0 413 37050 X. 

Casual wickedness, moral hypocrisy, 
determined self-interest - such are 
the familiar residents of Brecht's 
milieu. They appear in tfie 37 pieces 
which, together with a fragment or 
what was intended as a short book, 
comprise this complete collection of 
his Known finished short stories. 

Separated into three groups cor- 
responding to time spent in Bavaria 
(1920-1924), Berlin (1924-1933) and 
in exile (1933-1948). these stories 
are not solely the product of artistic 
self-expression but ironically often 
the outpourings of simple commer- 
cialism. Nevertheless, they occa- 


Living English 

R A Banks 

For the student working in the further education setting or 
individually at home, this book provides a sound preparation 
for the English language element in examinations such as 
CSE, GCE, 16 + , RSA, or for certificates in technical, 
commercial or business studies. The major problem areas of 
punctuation, spelling, grammar, vocabulary, notions of 
correctness, and differences between written and spoken 
English are covered. In addition, there are clear sections on 
composition, letter-writing, reports, summary and precis, 
summary and directed writing, comprehension, multiple- 
choice tests, figurative language, and common errors and 
confusions. Each section is followed by a series of lively and 
varied exercises to which a key is provided wherever 
appropriate. 

0340 24997 8 Paperback £3.95 

Available through all gaud buoksliops 

Lecturers and leathers arc invited to write J'or inspect bn copies, 
staling college or school address. 
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sionally exhibit the fastidiousness 
one expects from a man who had 
himself buried in a zinc coffin in 
order to protect himself from 
worms. 

In “The Monster", for example, 
the evil subject of a film is por- 
trayed belter by an actor than by 
the real villain; or in ’‘Bud Water”, 
a tale replete with Brechtian irony, 
the narrator arrives on an island 
during a funeral which "enabled me 
to meet a lot of people all at once 
and save a good deal of time". 
Funereal, grotesque, dismissive of 
hope or sentiment and with an 
utterly cold and frightening view of 
the world, the stories are relieved, 
at times, by their peculiar imagery 
and a certain chilling perfection. 

Brandon Russell 







liJJ 


Bonaparte, in oriental costume, with the Pasha of Cairo. “When I am In France, 
he is said to have declared, “I am a Christian, when in Egypt a Mohammedan.” 
From Alan Moorehcad’s classic of historical travel writing, The Blue Nile, now 
published in Penguin (£5.95). This beautifully Illustrated companion volume to 
The White Nile follows the river through Ethiopia, the Sudan and Egypt between 
1798 and 1869. 

Towards identity 


Germany; a companion to German 
studies. Second edition. Edited by 
Malcolm Pasley. 

Methuen £9.95. 0 416 33660 4. 
Literature and Society in Germany 
1918-1945. By Ronald Taylor. 
Harvester Press £8.95. 0 7108 0492 
X. 

On the first page of Malcolm Pas- . 
ley’s Companion , L P Johnson 
writes of the “centuries of oscilla- 
tion” that attended the fixing of Ger- 
many’s political boundaries. It is a 
good phrase for its purpose, a good 
phrase for that country s slow prog- 
ress towards some kind of cultural 
identity, and a good phrase to jus- 
tify what might be thought yet 
another routine handbook Tor stu- 
dents. 

The core of this second edition of 
Germany remains the historical sur- 
vey. where three essayists take near- 
ly 300 pages to chart the emergence 
of “Germany” as a recognizable 
concept. They treat complex matters 
with remarkable lucidity, and their 
work gives bottom to the earlier 
essays on language and institutions 
and the later ones on philosophy, 
literature and music. Through care- 


ful choice of contributors, and sensi- 
ble, balanced editing Dr Pasley pro- 
vides an introduction ro the oscilla- 
tions of his subject which fosters 
understanding. This reissue of the 
book as a solidly hound paperbnek 
is very welcome. 

Welcome too is the pupcrback of 
Ronald Taylor’s more narrowly fo- 
cused study of Germany's cultural 
crisis after 1918. Professor Taylor 
(who wrote about medieval litera- 
ture and music in the Pnslcy honk) 
admits the problems of trying to get 
social and artistic affairs into an 
alignment that docs justice to both. 
The wealth of his reading, however, 
allows him to move easily over some 
very rocky territory and he brilliant- 
ly balances out not only the tension 
between “literature” and ’‘society 1 ' 
but also the variable values of litera- 
ture .as personal expression and 
literature as a response to political 


Private 

taboos 

Franz Kafka’s special sense of being 
an oulsidci, even in his language, 
enabled him to compose fables which 
have continued to acquire resonance 
as the twentieth century has acceler- 
ated the historical process of displace- 
ment and dispossession. Now when 
we speak of a situation being "Kafka- 
esque” we are usually talking of 
something which is actually happen- 
ing. not a surreal fantasy. But what 
were the origins of the weight of 
undischarged guilt which Kafka’s 
characters acquire so mysteriously, 
and which oppresses them so pro- 
foundly’/ They lie, according to 
Mart lie Rohcrt in her Franz Kafka’s 
Loneliness (Faber & Faber £12.50), in 
Knfka’s equivocal relationship to his 
Jewishness. Kafka’s strict dietary be- 
liefs (which amounted to self-starva- 
tion) and his revulsion from “the black 
magic of sex” are, she shows, a sort ol 
neurotic imitation of Jewish law. His 
private taboos, with their “secret 
masochism", were sweeping substi- 
tutes for the law from which he fell 
estranged, substitutes which "all ori- 
ginated in an essential principle of 
Jewish legalism, and all culminated in 
its reversal, since in this domain doing 
too much was equivalent to not doing 
what was necessary, hence to trans- 
gressing the law in the very point 
where he most wanted to remain 
within it". Robert probes with the 
delicate skill of a brain surgeon in 
Kafka's mind, relying heavily on his 
revealing Diaries (edited by Max 
Brod, Penguin £3.95), which Kafka 
had requested Brod to bum on his 
death. They contain, as well as 
accounts of Kafka’s mental stale and 
experiences, unfinished drafts of stor- 
ies; it is part of the essence of all 
Knfka’s stories that they are in some 
sense still unfinished drafts. The pub- 
lication of Description of a Struggle 
and oilier stories (Penguin £1.95) 
means that all his stories are now 
available in Penguin. 

Neil Philip 

Penguin have also brought out wo 
compendia: The Penguin Complete 
Short Stories of Franz Kafka and The 
Penguin Complete Novels of Fraiu 
1 Kafka at £3.95 and £4.95 respectively- 


Root-march 


Your Family History, and How to 
Discover it. By C M Matthews. 
Lutterworth Press £7.95. 0 7188 
2542 X. ^ 

Hniiibal Jcnkyn, Cornish fomw r i 
begat Athanasius somewhere near 
the start of the eighteenth ce ntury - 
Another of Uanibal’s descendants. 
Mrs Matthews, successfully unravel- 
led her ancestors’ tangled talc, aw 
here sets herself to help others w 
the same. Her style is sometime* 


literature as a response to political the smne Her sty | c j s : sometimes 
or commercial pressures. The way arch bu ,' her ^ (updated ft«« 

he meshes in references to other ils , t)77 vereio £j is ric h in serf 
phenomena - film, painting, science practicnl hints and has scniejpod 
' 8 10 indicates one area where Dr fates, with much incidental light on 
Pasley may find room for expansion socia] m We shou!d (* thank’ 
when he comes to edit a third edi- M for the ' ast documentation an? 
tion of Germany. 


Brian Alderson 


Life after death 


The Rules of Sociological Method: 
and selected texts on sociology and 
its method. By Emile Durfchelm. 
Translated by W D Halls. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Steven 
Lukes. 

Macmillan £15.00 and £4.95 

Durkheim remains best-known to a 
non-specialist audience for Suicide, 
a gloomy account of a gloomy sub- 
ject by a constitutionally gloomy 
man. The strain of getting through it 
has meant that few people outside 
professional sociology nave more 
than a sketchy view of the remain- 
der of his work. 


Now at last, Steven Lukes has 
provided a reasonably balanced and 
comprehensible introduction to Durk- 
heim’s work, balancing the long 
essay on methodology, done in 
1895, with a selection of later 
essays, notes, letters, und the 1908 
debate with the historian Charles 
Seignubos, which', stilted though it 
is, at least sounds a shade like hu- 
man discourse. 

If Suicide made you want to jump 
off the library roof, this latest addi- 
tion to Anthony Giddens' forum 
series “Contemporary Social 
Theory" will give you hope. 

Brian Morton 


ordered lives of recent centuries. ... 
may not be so easy a centufy w®* , 
to untangle our own chaotic, com , 
puterizeu generation. 

Tom Corfe 
~--r i . 
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Watching the birdie 


Bird Watching. By Gardli Thomas. 
Watts Activity Books £3. 50 
The Garden Bird Book. Edited by 
David Glue. 

Macmillan £7.95 

Watching Birds. By Ian Wallace. 
Watching Wildlife. By Andrew 
Cooper. 

Usborne Pocket Naturalist £1 .50 
each. 

Birds. By Tessa Board. 

Watts Insight Books£4.25. 

British Wild Birds. By Brian . 
Grimes. 

Hodder and Stoughton £9.95 

Bird Watching is a robust, compact 
book whose §0 pages are crammed 
with information and ideas for chil- 
dren interested in this increasingly 
popular hobby. (The Royal Society 
For the Protection of Birds [RSPB] 
now has more than a third of a 
million members, and its junior 
wing, the Young Ornithologists 
CluD, over lOO.OOu.) It caters well 
for the complete novice, telling you 
the things you need to know to get 
started: the eguipment you’ll need, 
the naming of birds’ parts, and so 
on . 

There are plenty of intelligently 
presented projects that can be car- 
ried out at or dose to home, such as 
counting the birds in flocks or inves- 
tigating the factors that provoke tits 
into npping the foil tops of milk 
bottles. Some alert children may 
wonder what the point is of, say, 
mapping the feeding route taken by 
a starling walking over a lawn; the 
book only talks of “learning more" 
about birds, although in many cases 
there are good scientific reasons for 
the exercises. 

As we'd expect from an RSPB 
research biologist, Gareth Thomas 
properly emphasizes the law, con- 
servation. and personal safety. The 
book is well illustrated with photos 
and drawings, and I strongly recom- 
mend it for boys and girls aged 7-14. 


Wallace shows less educational insight 
than Thomas in themes and style. 

Watching Wildlife provides a more 
general introduction for the young 
naturalist, dealing with vertebrates 
and invertchrates on land and In 
water. Andrew Cooper suggests how 
to approach animals without scaring 
them off, and how lo interpret va- 
rious creatures’ "visiting cards": a 
hazel nut emptied by a hungry wood 










Courting cormorants - from Eric Simms’ detailed study at bird behaviour and 
evolution, A Natural History of British Birds. With excellent Une drawings and 
colour plates by Robin GUImor, the book Includes chapters or plumage, song, 
migration and gives advice on methods and equipment for observing. (Deni 
£12.95) 


Lucky the youngsters whose 
mums and dads own The Garden 
Bird Book. Compiled by the British 
Trust for Ornithology, this book 
tells you how to attract birds into 
your garden. It details the species of 
tree and shrub to plant for perches, 
shelter, nest sites, and berries, and 
even how to set about it. Bird tables 
and other food dispensers come in 
for a WTuWi-lypc analysis, and there 
are sections on the foods to offer, 
bird numbers, water for bathing and 
drinking, nestboxes, and ringing. 

This is all good, practical stuff: 
the text draws on experience gained 
by hundreds of amateur birdwatch- 
ers taking part in the Trust’s 10-year 
garden bird survey. There are 200 
large pages, hard bound, plenty of 


black and white photos find draw- 
ings, and a cluster of colour photos. 

The next two bnnks belong to 
Usborne's "Pocket Naturalist” 
scries. Watching Birds comes from a 
most enthusiastic bird watcher. Like 
Gareth Thuinns, Ian Wallace begins 
at the beginning, with identification 
und fieldcraft. 

He offers some topics fur study, 
such ns feeding und flight behaviour, 
ur counting the birds at a roost, but 
the emphasis here is on seeing a 
wide variety of birds; the book is 
something of a “twitcher’s" auto- 
biography, (’Twitching” is bird 
watcher’s jargon for putting ticks 
against (he names of species you 
have seen, and hence for whizzing 
about the country spotting rarities.) 


Children's literature 

Time for telling 
tales 


The Worm and the Tuffee-Noscd 
Princess and other stories of mons- 
ters. By Eva Ibbotson. 

Beyond the Firelight and other stor- 
ies of hobgoblins. By Ann Lawrence. 
A Small Pudding for Wee Cowrie 
and other stories of underground 
creatures. By William Mayne. 

The Boy Who Turned Into a Goal 
and other stories of magical changes. 
By James Riordau. 

Flying Carpet series. Macmillan £3.95 
each. 

For many children the pleasure of 
responding to a story told, as 
opposed to merely read, is an all 
too rare experience. Oral narrative 
with its compelling patterning of 
language and events is fast becom- 
es a lost art that young social histo- 
nans are anxious to tape for poster- 
ity rather than absorb and pass on. 
Whereas parents and grandparents 
often were the source for passing on 
the stories and traditions of a cul- 
ture or the folk traditions of a re- 
gion, it is now the role of books to 
transmit these special tales. 

In this new series of folk and 
fairytales, this sense of language 
patterning and storytelling tradition 
[* apparent. The collections have 
P«n compiled with young readers 
jn mind who want the challenge of a 
longer read than a picture book 
l e * 1 ’ but who are still daunted by a 
run length novel. All the conven- 
tions of story which the child will 
nave gleaned from his early reading 
experience are here - the rule of 
!u e , ™ th simplicity winning 
(“Nebuchendrie" - Mayne, 
ine Three Spinners" - Lawrence, 
The Magic Island of Udrost" - 


Riordau); mistaken identity (“When 
the Swamp Dried Up" - Mayne, 
“The Boy who Turned into a Goal" 
- Riordan); the naughty or inquisi- 
tive child/creature (“The Worm and 
the Princess who said ‘Phooey’ ’ . 
“The Kraken and the island that 
Wasn’t”. “The Frid and the Dog 
who was Silly" - Ibbotson, “Wee 
Gowrie" - Mayne-); the transforming 
power of love (“The Lovely Apple 
Maid’’, “The First White Lily” - 
Riordan) and goodness rewarded 
(“Bold Azmiin and the Old Man of 
the Sea” - Riordan, “Only Me" - 
Lawrence). The setting in all of the 
stories is telegraphic and to the 
point, which children readily accept, 
and each book has a wide range of 
sources although a single theme runs 
throughout. This is a particularly 
valuable way of presenting the stor- 
ies, up to six per book, since chil- 
dren often want to continue reading, 
one type of story once they have 
achieved success of found pleasure. 

The presentation and format are 
good. The text is generally compre- 
hensible although I would quibble 
with the choice of some titles - 
“The Brollachan whose Mother was 
a Fauth”, for instance, which would 
surely confound children struggling 
to gain confidence! The illustrations, 
although only black and white, do 
complement the style of each book. 
Unfortunately, there are one or two 
discrepancies in detail where the 
picture does not support the text, 
which is disappointing in books de- 
signed for children who are still 
picking up picture dues. Otherwise 
they arc a desirable series for an age 
group for whom exciting. material is 


mouse, for example, or the pellets I 
and droppings of different birds and 
mammals. 

He introduces photography, 
sound recording, hides, and various 
lures, and gives accounts of the 


The Way of the Stars. By Ghislalnc 
Vautler. Adapted by Kenneth 
McLeish. Illustrated by Jacqueline 
Bezen<;on. 

Cambridge University Press. £5.25. 
0 5 21 25&61 7. 

The authors have scraped the celes- 
tial barrel to provide a second col- 
lection of Greek legends explaining 
the origin of "best-known" con- 
stellations. This book includes onlv 
7 stories and seems noticeably pad- 
ded out with double pnges of rather 
sugary illustration and accompanying 
diagrams of about 85 constellations 
most of which, naturally, do not 
figure in the stories. The diagrams 
are sometimes placed so densely on 
the page that they collide and serve 
to increase the effect of confusion. 
It seems unnecessary to include such 
abstruse signs as “The Chisel” or 
“The Pump and any child compar- 
ing the picture with the diagram 
would understandably wonder how 
the constellation could possibly have 
the name it does. . 

This sequel to The Shining Stars 
lacks the unifying theme of the 
Zodiac and the seven stories have 
nothing in common except that the 
creation of a constellation is used as 
a denouement to each. The stories 
are forced into a mould which the 
purpose of the book imposes. Con- 
sequently, the traditional centre of 
interest and natural dimax of the 
original legend is suppressed and 
details which are intrinsically excit- 
ing are omitted or treated super- 
ficially. The story of Ariadne is in- 
cluded to explain “The Northern 
Crown”. The focus falls on her 
abandonment on Naxos and mar- 
riage to Dionysos while her adven- 
tures with Theseus and the Mino- 
taur are mentioned in a brief rf- 
sumd. 

Pam Michell 


different species to be found in a 
variety of habitats. 

Both these pocketnble, soft- 
covered Usborne books conmin 64 
pages, thoroughly and attractively 
illustrated, und give excellent value 
at only £1.50 apiece. 

Birds, by contrast, contains only 
32 text pages, admittedly large, but 
taken up by words und pictures that 
are themselves big und therefore 
few in number. 1 suppose the Hurd 
covers account for the price tag. bill 
this is not good value. Tessa Board 
cursorily describes, in a series of 
double-page spreads, such topics as 
Teat hers, flight . migration, and nest- 
ing. The bonk is designed as un 
introduction (or children aged about 
7-12. 

Brian Grimes presents the com- 
moner British Wild Birds one spe- 
cies at a time, grouped hy habitat . 

Each bird rales u paragraph or text; Harpci • 

most me illustrated oy u colour 044849 0. 

photograph. The layout is confusing 
M times; Tor example the name ' 

“hawfinch" appears no Idly beneath 
a picture of a young jay. An un- 
obtrusive, distant caption gets it 
right, but the publishers offer this as I 
a children’s book, and many ritil- I 
dren have not learned lo unravel 
bad hook design. The photos are 
generally good, and well printed. 

John Seymour 

Are there woodlice in your class- 
room? David R George has produced a 
10-page booklet. Behaviour and Ecolo- 
gy of Woodlice , showing how these re- 
tiring, unpreposessing creatures make 
idealsubjecLs for study. 50pfrom Ncne 
College, Moulton Park, North- 
ampton. 


How now 


Animal Behaviour. By C J Barnard. 
Croom Helm £17.95. 0 7099 (I63t» 6. 
£8.95. 0 7099 U673 0. 

In a study so young as animal be- 
haviour much of the early work was 
inevitably concerned with what an 
animal did ami why. Dr Barnard’s 
book looks into the question of 
how. and probes into the “rapidly 
growing research literature" 
“Behaviour is the tool with which 
an animal uses its environment." 
This, the author's opening sentence, 
is an excellent definition, and tlic 
way in which an animal reacts to the 
environment by means of the ner- 
vous system and the endocrine 
glands is well set out early in (he 
book. The whole text is enriched 
with references which provide siiffi- 
cient information to furnish the reader 
with a good idea of the work which has 
been done. With some 344 references 
in the bibliography and based as it is 
on a university three-year course de- 
signed to cover all aspects of be- 
haviour study, the book will be invalu- 
able to student ethologists. Certainly a 
biological library would be incomplete 
without a copy. 

R C Vernon 


Sea sharp 

Marine Biology. By jaiucs W 

Nybakken. 

Harper and Row £18.95. ll flh 


In this valuable book, based on | 
courses for undergraduate students 
given at a marine laboratory on the 
west coast of the Unitea States, 
Professor Nybakken. by employing 
the ecological and avoiding a region- 
al and purely taxonomic approach, 
has ensured that it will be useful in 
all parts of the world. Atiy biolog- 
ists. whatever his particular interest, 
will provide himself with a guide to 
the fauna and flora of the area in 
which he is working. The illustra- 
tions are first class and there are 
ample references at the end of every 
chapter. More important, it is at 
once authoritative and delightfully 
easy reading. 

RCV 


Parallel Spelling 


Dennis Young 

The Parallel Spelling Tests provide for systematic 
charting of the progress of children at all levels of 
ability over a period of six vital years. From the banks of 
sentences In which the items are presented, twelve 
matched tests without overlap (and a much larger 
number with partial overlap) can be formed. The tables 
of quotient norms range from 8:5 to 13:0 and the 
spelling ages from 6 to 15 years. 

The booklet also includes a valuable general 
introduction to children’s spelling errors and the 
assessment of spelling in children's writing, as well as 
concise but fundamental guidance on the teaching of 
spelling. 

0340332433 Limp £2.65 

Teachers are invited to write for inspection copies, 
stating school address. 

Hodder & Stoughton 

Dept E1322, FREEPOST, Dunton Green, Sevenoaks, 
Kent TN131YY 


niKHMisrmu .vm in a i . sum .kmknt 



Edinburgh '82: I lie American Repertory Theatre (left) in Molicrc's The Forced Marriage; La Piccolo Scala's production of La. Pletra del Paragonc, by Rossini. 

Simon Berry previews the 37th Edinburgh Festival and its ever-expanding Fringe 

The road from Vienna 


The theme of this year’s Edinburgh 
International Festival is Vienna at the 
beginning of the century. An exhibi- 
tion organized by the National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland at 
its new gallery in York Place forms u 
visual focus for the various influences 
that shaped the modern movement in 
art. architecture, interior design and 
music. As well as showing work by 
artists like Klimt. Schiele and Kokos- 
chka. Vienna 1900 successfully recre- 
ates the “feel’' of the final decade of 
the Habsburg empire, blown-up 
photographs showing the trappings of 
on imperial cnpital and also the daily 
life of the urban poor. 

The graphic arts are well repre- 
sented by bold poster designs and 
architectural drawings from mod- 
ernist architects like Otto Wagner and 
Adolf Loos, who pioneered the use of 
new materials, often in the teeth of 
strong opposition from Che conserva- 
tive middle class, for department 
stores and municipal buildings in the 
centre of the city. The early Secession- 
ists were concerned to break down 
traditional barriers separating an 
forms, and there are examples of 
furniture, tableware and jewelry in 
this exhibition, which runs for a 
further two weeks after the official 
end of the Festival on September 10. 

At the eighth Secessionist exhibi- 
tion, in 1900. one of the main attrac- 
tions was the “Scottish Room”, de- 
signed by Charles Rennie Mackin- 
tosh, using items that he and his 
Glasgow colleagues had designed for 
Miss Cranston's Ingram Street tea 
rooms. The Fine Art Society has had 
the inspired idea of trying to recon- 
struct how the room must have looked 
at the Great King Street gallery, not 
far away from the National Museum. 




! One of the ppsters on display at 
1 “Vienna 1900”. 

1 With its pastel colours, spindly furni- 
t ture and inlaid panels and paintings 
the end result is haunting. 

Robert Scott Lauder's 

MASTER CLASS 

Famous 19th Century Scottish paintings by 
McTaggart, Oichardson. P«tlie and their 
Edinburgh conlewpornriBs. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, 

The Mound. Edinburgh 
(031)5568921 

15 July- 2 Octolwr 10 - 1 7 Mon - Sat; 14 - 17 Sun 
(10 18. 11-18 Aug 21 -Sep 11) 


"DON’T MISS MY 
MASTER CLASS!" 


\ ADMISSION FREE 
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The Festival’s reputation lias always 
relied on its musical offerings - con- 
certs. opera nnd ballet - and some- 
times the choice of items and perfor- 
mers has erred on the side of safety. 
This year, however, there is some 
excitement nt the decision to give the 
lion’s share to a forgotten composer,- 
Alexander von Zemlinsky, friend of 
the Serialise like Webern and Schoen- 
berg but showing more affinity to late 
romantics like Mahler and Hinde- 
mith. Two of his seven operas are 
being staged by the Hamburg State 
Opera in the first week, which is also 
doing a most untrnditional production 
of The Magic Fluie. 

More opera comes from the St 
Louis Opera Theatre and its offerings 
are equally unusual - The Postman 
Always Rings Twice, a first opera by 
Stephen Paulus, and Delius's Fenni- 
more and Gerda. Ballet-lovers will 
have to choose between the ex- 
perimental Ballet Rambert and the 
Hungarian State Ballet’s rock ballet 
Proba. 

Noticeable in the official Festival 
this year is the increased prominence 
given to drama, a trend which will 
probably be more apparent when 
Frank Dunlop, the new director, takes 
over. Glasgow's Citizens Theatre, its 
international reputation assured by 
recent foreign tours, has taken over 
the Assembly Hall for the three weeks 
to stage a First World War epic. The 
Last Days of Mankind by Karl Kraus, 
and Hofmannsthal’s original stage 
version of (Der) Rosenkavalier. 

Also not to be ignored during (he 
first week is a controversial picture of 
the anti-Semitic, woman-hating philo- 
sopher Otto Weininger, The Soul of a 
Jew, given by Haifa Municipal 
Theatre in Hebrew (with simul- 
taneous translation). Sounds just the 
' Kind of show you’d once have ex- 
pected to find on the Fringe. 

Nowadays it is almost impossible to 
know what sort of event to expect 
there. Pneumatic art and sculpture 
performance feature this year to add 
to the other genres represented during 
its four hectic weeks (August 14 to 
September 10). This year there arc 
about 450 performing groups and 28 
exhibitions, with ticket prices ranging 
from £1 to £3, occupying 125 venues 
throughout Edinburgh. Informed 
opinion has it that (his year .at least 
half ii million tickets will be sold. 

The Fringe programme now looks 
like a telephone directory; but look 
out for the following, 


First week (starts August 21). 

Basic Space Dance Theatre, based 
in Edinburgh, has a new show on nt 
Belford Church Thentre, with 1 1 
other contemporary dunce groups, 
under the umbrella title Dance Direc- 
tion • Borderline is doing a West of 
Scotland revue entitled Lassie Phone 
Home 9 Russell Hunter likewise, but 
his latest collaboration with scriptwri- 
ter W Gordon Smith (What A Way To 
Go) requires him to address the 
audience from inside a coffin • Cheek 
by Jowl Theatre Company deserve n 
mention for attempting to put Vanity 
Fair on stage in only two and h half 
hours at lunchtime (will they include 
excerpts from Waterloo too ?) • In the 
open air behind the Fringe Office. 
Cliff Hanger, with the zany Pookie- 
snackenburger, make lighter lurch- 
time fare • A one/man show about 
Gerald Manley Hopkins is on for just 
one week, written and acted by Peter 
Gale • Scottish theatre is provided by 
Hilltop Theatre Co, which is doing 
Alexander Reid’s The Lass With The 
Muckle Mou’, a surprisingly accessi- 
ble comedy in dialect • Rob Inglis will 
be spending every lunchtime for four 
weeks changing from Dr Jekyll to Mr 
Hyde and should be worth watching • 
A Hill O’ Beans Theatre Company 
appears at the big tent on Castle 
Terrace (run by Circuit Productions) 
with their version of Casablanca for 
one week only # A welcome repeat 
from last year, when he won a Fringe 
First, of Jack Klaffs Cuddles, which 
unpeels a few layers of skin looking 
at boy-meets-girl • Edinburgh’s 
Thentre Workshop mounts a new 
production of Dario Fo’s Accidental 
Death of an Anarchist at the Little 
Lyceum theatre •The Medieval Play- 
ers move nearer modem times with 
their version of Gargantua, after Sir 
Thomas Urquhart's version of Rabe- 
lais, for one week only • The National 
Student Theatre Company has a new 
play uncompromisingly called Bottle 
about young people surviving the 
1980s • The Royal Holloway College 
is staging Buried Child by Sam 
Shepherd for one week only at lunch- 
time • The Royal Scottish Academy 
of Music and Drama is following, 
Lark Rise, last year's stunning succes, 
with Candleford, another promenade 
production adapted from Flora 
Thompson’s reminiscences of rural 
Oxfordshire. 

Second week (August 28) 

The opening of The Island by Athol 


Fugurd, about prisoners on Robben 
Island, performed by two nctors from 
the Sundown Thealre in Zimbabwe# 
Writers Theatre Company is stagings 
new play by Heatlicoic Willinms, At 
It, which looks nt our obsession with 
royalty • Strathclyde 'Mica t re Group 
has a stage version uf Fritz Lang's M 
(old through musks, mime and music 
• The Actors Theatre Company 
(ATC) is doing its own adaptation of 
Molier's Don Juan at Castle Terrace 
tor one week. 

Third week (September 4) 

David McNivcn has a new late- 
night all-music show described as 
“rock mul roll with a contemporary 
social comment" at the Plensance. 

(u addition to all this there is a 
two-week Book Festival in Charlotte 
Square Gardens, a Jazz Festival (one 
week from August 28) mid a Fesl of 
British Youth Orchestras (weeks one 
mid two). 
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7:84 Scotland premiere 
THEIR FIRST 
GENERAL GATHERING 
PRODUCTION 
“WOMEN IN POWER" 
or“Up the Acropolis!" 

■n adaptation of two Aristophanes' comocSw by 
John MoQralh wHh muKoby the modem Onex 
composer Thanoa MSimulBlkos. 
MualoHaW, Assembly Rooms. Edinburgh , 

„ _ 29 Aut>-3 Sept 7.30pm 

Offlctal FwBval.VlOSspt ylSopm Frtnfl*- 


The National Association of Youth 
Orchestras presents a 

FESTIVAL OF BRITISH YOUTH 
ORCHESTRAS 

22 August-3 September 
12.30pm & 730pm 
CENTRAL HALL, TOLLCROSS, 
EDINBURGH 
Tickets; Lunchtime £1 (50p) 
Evening £2 (£1) 

from Fringe Box Office or at door 
Full details In Fringe programme 
(pago41/42). _ 


TALBOT RICE ART CENTRE 

(The University Gallery'i 
Old College, Soul h Bridge, Edinburgh 
The Paintings of Paul- Emile Bordues 
1906-1860 

20th August- 10th September 1B83 
Monday-Satuzday 10am-8pm 
Sunday 2pm-Bpm 
ADMISSION FREE 


I THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 19.8.83 


Church Farm House Museum, 
Greyhound Hill, Hendmi, Loudon 
NW4 (01-203 0130), 

Open weekdays lll.cui— 1 .Ml mul 
2.00-5.30 < except Tuesday); Tues- 
day lfl.00-1-00; Sunday 2.0O-5. 30. 
Admission tree. 

At any time of day Hendon's main 
thoroughfare is n busy funnel for 
traffic heading to and from the Ml. 
all underpasses and roundabouts 
thundering with lorries. This makes 
it all Hie more surprising to take a 
side turning and find yourself sud- 
denly in a tranquil corner of London 
that’s a village scene in miniature. 

At the top of Greyhound Hill, 
and flanked by the old Greyhound 
Inn and the Norman parish church. 
Church Farm House Museum seems 
perched on the rim of the city, so 
that the extensive parkland behind it 
adds to the rural illusion. 

Its setting, its history and the 
architectural features of the house 
itself, as well as the fascinating arte- 
facts to be found inside, make 
Church Farm House unique as n 
local London museum. 

The main part of the attractive 
red-brick building with its mullioned 
windows dales front the mid or early 
seventeenth century. Records of its 
occupancy from 1688 show that it 
was lived in by tenant farmers and 
others for at least 250 years. 

It was bought by Hendon Council 
in 1944 and converted into a local 
history museum 10 years later. With 
all the alterations and additions re- 
sulting from occupancy over such a 
long period, the building and its 
interior tell a fascinnting story. Here 
is a fine illustrated example of rural 
life in Middlesex over some three 
centuries and a reminder of just 



Liz Heron visits a rural museum . . .in London 
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how recently this part of London 
wns still countryside - a change that 
hns taken place in living memory. 

The downstairs rooms are fur- 
nished in period style. There's a 
spacious drawing room, a dining 
room with splendid oak panelling, 
tmd next to it the kitchen which, 
particularly for younger visitors, 
holds the special fascination of un- 
fa miliar objects large and small. 
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Commonwealth conversation 


Chinua Achcbc: in conversation with 
Yolandc Cantu 

Edward Kamau Bratliwaitc: in con- 
versation with C L Innes 
British Council Literature Record- 
's.. ^ e ach plus VAT. From The 
British Council, Publications De- 
partment, 65 Davies St., London 
W1Y 2AA. 

Many of the materials produced or 
distributed by the British Council 
should be useful for certain groups 
of students in Britain, but it is diffi- 
cult to find out about them. Indeed, 
some council materials are exclu- 
s,v ejy for distribution overseas. 

There has also been for some 
years now, an emphasis on the 
teaching of the English language, 
while a curiously isolationist policy 
has b een followed regarding the 


by Prabhu S Guptara T S 

W °i r in nnn..n”d f the 8 council has fic,ds as lhe interaction between 
^ iJmiure oral tradition and broadcasting, the 


filially begun to recognize literature 
in English from the Commonwealth, 
us well as its own responsibility to- 



Edward Brathwaltc 


wards promoting it. The best means 
of supporting English language 
teaching is surely through ensuring 
that the product resulting from the 
use of English in other countries is 
paid due attention. This is quite 
apart from the fact that some of the 
finest and most imaginative con- 
tributions to literature In English 
have come from outside Britain - 
for a hundred years or more from 
Ireland and America; and for sever- 
al decades from Africa. Asia and 
the Caribbean. 

The .international links and rami- 
fications of literature in English 
have now begun to be explored by 
the council in a series of Nexus 
booklets and audio-cassettes. These 
are the first cassettes to have been re- 
leased in the council’s Common- 
wealth Writers series. 

Any “conversation" between a 
critic and a novelist which is in- 
tended to he heard by a younger 
reader, will of necessity be largely in 
the form of questions and answers, 
in the case of these cassettes this 
format works - though in quite 
different ways. Achebes fiction i ts 
both accessible and widely read, and 
his warmly relaxed and easy manner 
draws us to his work, while the 
more refined pleasure of Brath- 
wnite’s poetry is elucidated in a 


more abstract, demanding interview. 

Both interviews cover a wide 
range of questions, from the more 
or less banal to such fascinating 
Fields as the interaction between 
oral tradition and broadcasting, the 
process of composition and the in- 
fluences upon it, the question of 
social conditions, the strategy and 
structure of individual works, and 
the overall purpose and philosophy 
of the writer. 

Now that Commonwealth writers 
have begun to be studied in British 
schools, such cassettes will be as 
useful here as abroad. 

As for their role in sales of Brit- 
ish Council materials abroad, they 
should help to project a properly 
balanced view of multi-cultural Bri- 
tain, instead of a “white" Britain 
which has generally been projected 
by the council. 




Many of these items prc-ilute the 
advent of mass production in the 
mid-nineteenth century. The old 
flagstone' floor and original vast 
open fireplace are filled with sundry 
articles that were used fur house- 
hold tasks and cooking before the 
cooking range came into production. 
Pots hang on a chimney crane over 
the fire; there’s a girdle, a spit, and 
a weighted jack in turn the spit; 
there arc sad irons nnd slug irons, 
fire-dogs nnd trivets (all their uses 
clem ly explained in one of the 
museum's free leallets). There are 
Bcllariiiiiie jars and plate warmers, 
a linen press and a meat press, 
sugar cutters and toasting forks, and 
a late eighteenth-century brend- 
toasting gadget. The oldest item is a 
sixteenth-century decorated o.ik 
chest, beautifully polished like all 
the furniture and the burnished 
wood floors throughout the house. 

Everything is extremely well 
cared Tor, yet the atmosphere is 
unlike that of r museum since no- 
thing is roped off or labelled. All 
the necessary information is avail- 
able in leaflet form. There’s n 
teaching kit on the history of the 


house.' and the area, and the cut .Hot. 
Ci cr raid Knots, will help with ex- 
planations. IK- will also accompany 
visitors lo the attics, so that tlicv 
can look closely at the t lunching 
under (lie tiled roof ami see the 
original box gutters that run trout 
one side of the house to the other. 

Apart from the caretaker. Gci- 
rurtl Roots runs the museum single- 
handed. This involves organizing "the 


special exhibitions in the upstairs 
rooms - Id a year. Fur each lie 
produces a specially written booklet 
with background inhumation. 

On the day I visited, there had 
lieen lliiee school groups - a I tractor I 
by the current exhibition " Getting 
There by Road. Rail and Air in 
Burner, which explored Local trans- 
£ port history through photographs 
J[ and postcards, models anil route 
„ maps. 

| Not all ot tile vs hi I utii ms have 
» such a clear local emphasis, hut 
g there’s usually sonic kind of local 
§ link. Last year’s exhibition on Victu- 
al riiin ceramic tiles was a general sur- 
vey of how lile-niiiking developed 
iiit" a mas*, indusliy in the last cen- 
tury. and as well as displaying de- 
signs by Kale tiieenaway mid 
oihcis. it drew mi examples id local 
manufacture and its hisforv. 
Another exhibition high lighted the 
career of a local cinema" manager 
who had been a doyen of early 
cinema-promotion, and looked n( 
lhe hislury of London’s picture 
palaces arid the early days of lhe 
film industry. 

The local history and archaeology 
societies have a longstanding rela- 
tionship with the museum mill have 
taken responsibility for organizing a 
number o| exhibitions. fhe 
et florescence ot ink- res I in local and 
social history in recent years has 
also led to greater local involvement 
in the museum. 

Church Farm House is maintained I 
’ by Burnei Libraries Department. It 

j draws between I2.UIHI and 14. INK) 

visitors a year. Uy preserving a uiii- 
i epic ItisioiL building and blending 

its aiifuctious with constantly re- 
newed forays into the everyday life 
of the past, it brings hisloiy alive 


with admit aide immediacy. 



Concerned technology 


From September I9H3 and for most of 
1984 a scries of exhibitions will de- 
nionst rale microprocessor-controlled 
aids for people with special needs. 

Called “Concerned Technology (In- 
formation Technology for those with 
Special Needs)”, the exhibitions will 
tour 29 towns and cities round the 
country, introducing disabled people 
and those involved with their welfare 
to the many new aids which are 
available. 

At each venue 30 or 40 products will 
be displayed nnd changed periodically 
in order to show as many different aids 
as possible. Equipment in the exhibi- 


tions will be large nnd small, expen- 
sive and cheaper. Among them wNl be 
leaching aids, units \vnich can be 
programmed for use with a computer, 
and sight and speech aids. 

The exhibitions will til low the parti- 
cipation of disabled people as exhibi- 
tors and visitors. A group of disabled 
people at each venue will be selected 
for training to demonstrate some of 
the aids, and displays wilt permit 
visitors to try out any piece of equip- 
ment which "interests them. 

For further information contact Nancy 
S/unvcross on 01-789 4055. 


Arabic computer 


Ratnez M Alhulabv, President of 
Auioram Computers headquartered 
in Jeddah. Saudi Arabia, has de- 
veloped the answer for Arab Sinclair 
ZX-Sl home computer enthusiasts. 
Now. the ZX-8L home compute rs can 
be program med in Arabic. Prior to 
this, all Arab home computer users 
had to program using English words. 


Other computers with similar fea- 
tures arc only available in latge busi- 
ness computers, far too expensive lor 
the average person. This new addition 
to ZX-81 is expected to increase 
sales. “There are many Arab people 
who have been waiting for a long tune 
for a full Arabic computer - now we 
have it,” said Alhalnby. 


Opportunities in computers 


Chinua Achebe 


A summer computer course for chil- 
dren at Middlesex Polytechnic desper- 
ately needs extra volunteer instruc- 
tors. Plans were to take 24 children on 
the course, but as it turns out, I2H 
aged 9 to II want to come along. 

People wlin can help throughout the 
week of August 22 to 26 would be 
ideal, and anyone with experience o! 
using the BBC Microcomputer would 
be most welcome. Anvone interested 
should contact Michael McNamara on 
01-368 9583. 


A unique opportunity for ti computer 
enthusiast has arisen at Inicr- Action's 
Community Education Resource 
Centre based in Kentish Town in 
north London. 

Anyone interested in using their 
skills and knowledge to benefit others 
by doing part-time research and advis- 
ing on the social and educational 
applications of computers should con- 
tact Ed Berman at Inter- Action Trust. 
15 Wilkin Street, London NWS 3NG. 
Telephone 01-267 9421. 







In a recent Schools Council survey, 
music was seen by pupils to be (he 
most boring and most useless subject 
area of [he school curriculum. This 
finding represents a problem for music 
teachers, although it is probably not 
news to them. Attempts to relieve the 
problem of the “sit-aown-and-Iisten- 
to-this" approach, are usually centred 
on two areas: the introduction of 
creative music, in an idiom usually 
modem and avant-garde, and the 
recreated performance of pop songs 
with a chorus of singers and a few 
instrumentalists. 

Each area, though, has its limita- 
tions, and usually ends up with that 
unmistakable ring of “school music”. 
The avant-garde begins to sound like 
mere squeaks and bangs in a class- 
room, and the pop song can never 
approach the quality and impact of the 
original. 

_ Then school textbooks started run- 
ning courses on electronic music - 
tape loops and simple multi-tracking- 
and here at last lay the first glimmers 
of n solution to the basic problem: how 
to capitalize on the creative potential 
of students without exposing their lack 
of a formal training. By extending 
these techniques, and with perhaps 
slightly more ambitious aims, the 
results can be quite staggering. 




Musical loopholes 


Chris Holmes of Kings College, Taunton, 
has been working with three groups of fifth 
formers in a project which aims to involve 
the non-musician in creating music of a high 
standard. Here he describes their work. 


c- 


Mast spectacular perTiaps are the 
possibilities in producing home ver- 
sions of rock songs. Here the choice of 
track is Important: certain repetitive 


elements are helpful, for instance, 
since lope loops are obviously going to 
play a crucial role; you only have to 
play it right once to occupy a large part 
of the final product. Instrumental 
numbers too have a considerable 
advantage, since vocals are a major 
problem for 15 to 16-year-olds. 

A drum track has to be compiled 
preferably in a loop which can be 
embellished later. The group will 
decide which sounds you hear on 
which beats - what more conven tional 
music education than that? - seven or 
eight different sounds perhaps In a bar 
of four beats. They then find these 
sounds not on (he school drum kit, 
which will always sound like the 
school drum kit, but in individual solo 
“hits” on commercial records, and 
these are then recorded in sequence 


on to your reel-to-reel tape. 

A tempo is chosen, and this is 
translated into quantities of tape, so 
many centimetres per beat. This 
means the drum loop can be edited 
into an immaculate rhythm and 'dub- 
bed on to the master tape. Rolls and 
breaks can be added by copying from a 
record one single solo beat, say eight 
times, editing the beats very closely 
together and splicing a copy of the end 
result into the master. 

The quality of the drum track - both 
the recording and performing- should 
be most impressive, since you are 
using a compilation of only second 
generation copies of material on re- 
cord. You (hen multi-track on top of 
that whatever else is required .-either 
by using sound-on-sound technique 
(with say a second-hand Revox A77) 


or by finding n simple multi-track 
machine such as the Teuc A3440. 

If the piece was carefully chuscn, 
you should be able to make further use 
of tape loops, again with an infinite 
number of opportunities to perfect a 
section. With careful editing, the final 
product should be really rather re- 
spectable, coming as it does from 
students of little formal ability. 

These same progresses can also of 
course be applied to the second area of 
work, that of original avant-garde 
writing, evolving into a kind of “mon- 
tage”’ technique of composition. The 
group with the teacher plans a work, 
or a section of a work, for several 
weeks maybe, and then uses as its 
sound sources not rattles and bangs in 
the classroom, but tiny sections of 



MEDIA 


Crime and Its Consequences 
Three new Home Office crime-pre- 
vention films available in I6mm film 
or a variety of video formats, for 
purchase or on free Joan, from the 
Central Film Library, Chalfont 
Orove, Gerrards Cross, Bucks SL9 
8TN, Telephone 02407 4111 . 

Prevention, it is said, is better than 
cure, and preventing teenagers from 
becoming involved, m crime is seen 
■5 the police os an important part of 
their job. Crime and J(s Conse- 


Window on crime 

Hugh David on crime-prevention films for the young 


qaences, a new series of Home 
Office cnme-prevention films, has 
been designed to do exactly that, 
nie three 10-minute films focus 


on vandalism, shoplifting and burg- 
lary i the three offences in which 
teenagers are most likely to become 
jnvpjved. according to the latest sta- 

Lapnching the films, Minister of 
State at the Home Office, the Rt 
Hon. Douglas Hurd, MP- accepted 
lhat. petty crime -can be a passing 
phase for many teenagers. .Never- 
theless, in 1981 54 per cent of all 
those found guilty of or cautioned 
Tor indictable offences were Under 
it 21,. One third were under 
if- The minister hoped that the new 
films wordplay .a part in deterring 
marly 14 to 16-year-olds from taking 
what could easily became "the fire? 
«ep on the road to A life pf crime". 

•ui.k u'5 ply does f > ot P a J to faff in 
with bad company and become in- 
volved m i crime,, no. matter how 
hannlew it may seem at: the time ; 
JO. matter how tempting (he first, 
v ten, he said. 

.That is the message oHhe films. / 
They are specifically aimed at -seCoW- : 
da ry school children who . have?- 
wtherto had no involvement with: ' 

-i. Jv'!S?L but or. might be-.», 

at ■ risk of being led ■ astray by; friends ’ 
or classmates. • ■ 

>:*/m «ich filnvan MnhoCoiu’- is per-' 
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pre-recorded material whid^Ti 
be treated - played hackwanh £ 
echo, or at different speeds. Loom 
can be multi- tracked togetherY? 
meim of chance introduced, but £ 
resulting sound will be so miichnS 
impressive than the conventional ciw. 
room avant-garde. ^ 

It is the combination ofthishiebk 
professional sound and the conceTi 
he group working closely wlM 
teacher that is so exciting - an uiw 
sion perhaps of Malcolm BradbunA 
reeent work will, Iris siudenlsonfo* 
of I:\thangc. It is n partnership that 
works on n genuinely creative level- 
music is now composed by committee 
with the final mulerial being arrivedsi 

o? ide-i " grtf ud ado l ,,ion and rejedloj 

. Points have to be argued until some \ 
kind of agreement is reached; the i 
students will reject some of the ! 
teacher s ideas, mid vice verih - !, an I 
instant critical process is in action. A 
genuine spiral or inspiration can be 
reached by feeding ideas off each 
other, in n sharing of each stage of a 
work s conception. 

There are good days and bad- 
sometimes work has to be abandoned, 
and a session evolves into conversa- 
tion or background research. But at 
least they're involved, they're pardci- 
paring in the whole long process of 
creating, with all the tensions and 
satisfaction that implies. And it does 
stop them getting bored. 


the vigilance of a neighbour. Two o( 
the vnndals in Whos Sorry Now ? 
are taken to a hospital to see the 
woman who has suffered for their 
stupidity. Again and again the sira- 

f ile message is thumped home, that 
f you commit a crime you will gel 
caught and have to take the con- 
sequences. 

Interestingly, however, these con- 
sequences are not the sentences the 
offenders will receive. Although 


attendance centres and juvenile 
bureaux are mentioned, the films 
stress the pain and shame of being 
branded a criminal. ■ I 

The minister admitted that that 
might not deter the young Charles 
Peaces and Bill Sykeses of this 
world, but research had shown i| 
was uppermost In the minds of. the 
films' target audience. Consequent- 
ly. all three have scenes in the inter- 
view rooms of police stations. There 
fire tenrs and decent, distraught pa- 
rents saying “Oh, Anne”, while. uni- 
formed sergeants look storn and say 
“Now come along”. ■ 

Tlie intention is not to scare ofl 
the would-be offenders but to flake 
them aware of wlint they would be 
doing. The police are depicted con- 
structively, not hs vindictive killjoys 
but as “solid and sympathetic; the 
unsentimental representatives of 
society”. Sergeant Dixon and Bert 
Lynch from Z Cars lurk Just oul pf 
shot. On screen their ‘ counterpart* 
(played by actors) would all'W 
willingly give you the time, although 
there fs the Implication that they 
'• would just as happily give sOflWW 
like young Kipper a clip round the 
ear, " 

Well made r although the'dto* 

. logue in the burglary film is rather 
stilted.- the' films are iiiterided -as 
"triggers’’ to discussion with either 
gating crime-prevention or schooU 
' liaison officers or the classjrpoffl 
teqeber, Their open-ended ' form » 
designed to elicit questions 
police and court procedures' 
appropriate sentences and, mhst Ifl* i 
. pOrtantly of all, how best to ML «°- . 
when temptatipn present s itself , ^ 

. concluding cQjhnierit pf a headmadff 
! who observed that while schools coif} 
do a great’ deal for some children, 

[. price pf failure was high: "Youngsteri 

* non sL. arfnflltQ 
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Praiseworthy 


English Congregational Hymns In 
the Eighteenth Century. By 
Madeleine F Marshall Bnd Janet 
Todd 

University of Kentucky Press $15.50 
Prayers for the New Babel. By Ian 
Robinson 

Brynmill Press £6.50. 

In the religion of English people 
there is a four-fold canon: the work 
of Christian poets, from Langland to 
Eliot, the Authorised Version, the 
Prayer Book and a core of classic 
hymnody. As for the poets, their 
work can only gradually be excised 
from consciousness, and not even 
the Vicar of Ealing has yet rewritten 
the “Ode on the Morning of Christ's 
Nativity". But the rest of the canon 
is being undermined, especially by 
clerical agents of destruction. The 
result is a widening gulf between 
articulate Christians and some of 
those who man the ecclesiastical 
apparatus and present themselves to 
tne public as the “voice of the 
Church”. Lay Christians are con- 
fronted by fatuities of thought and 
expression which force them to do 
their own theology and also to work 
out the relation between human 
creativity and Christian devotion. 

The new study of eighteenth Cen- 
tura hymns by Madeleine Marshal! 
and Janet Todd is not intended as a 
defence of classic hymnody. But it 
belongs to that new assessment by 
scholars like Donald Davie which 
honours the English hymn with 
rigorous critical attention. Of 
course, there are as many bottom- 
less pits in hymnody as there are in 
poetry, and some essays in grotes- 
querie which are hard to fepat any- 
where, as for example' (fie Moravian 
hymn translated 

Lovely Side-hole, dearest Side- 
hole, 

Sweetest Side-hole made for 
me. 

Part of the problem is that hymns 
“An 


quotation, and these are not always 
fitted into a coherent pattern. It is 
perfectly scriptural to speak of 
God’s breath, to see the worm in 
man, to mount on wings, and to 
have Pisgah gleams of the Promised 
Land. But wnen God breathes on a 
worm ' so that it sprouts wings to 
ascend Mount Pisgah, the effect is 
bizarre. 

This studjr is really about an 
appropriate Christian rhetoric. The 
traditional view favours the plain 
rather than the fancy, the common 
rather than the personal. A hymn 
should be powerful but not forced, 
strong in exemplary faith without 
doing violence to human emotions, 
consistent in imagery. ‘ Cowper, for 
example, could be too lyrical, dis- 
tinctive or personal for the con- 
straints imposed by hymn writirig. 


the name ot Jesus sounds" and 
“Glorious things of thee are 
spoken" combine a restrained power 
with consistency. Newton managed 
to give his Buckinghamshire parish 
of Olney a place in the Providential 
orderings of the world, taking in 
local events like the town fire and 
the American War. The Devil 
walked abroad in Olney challenging 
divine Providence, for the souls of a 
little Zion set in a British Israel. 

Cowper was a 1 “fearful saint”, 
whose personal sensibility hovered 
between his uncertain election to 
the Kingdom and a lyrical response 
to nature. At one moment he would 
conjure up a God like Vulcan who 
worked ‘‘Deep in unfathomable 
mines”. At another he could create 
a vision of Nature close to the 
genius of Collins out of which he 
drew emblems of salvation: 

Evening with a silent pace, 
Slowly moving in the west, 
Shows an emblem of his grace 
Points to an eternal rest. 

I think the two authors are right 


i tnintc me two authors are right 
to criticize those who see In the 
evangelical appeal to feelings and to 
simplicity a presage of romanticism. 
The influences were, they argue, 
part of the curious counterpoint of 
the eighteenth century, on the one 
hand Augustan, on the other offer- 
ing an exemplary direction of the 
feelings and an infusion of Protes- 
tant Baroque, much of it from 
foreign sources. 

Ian Robinson's brilliant tract on 
the Prayer Book provides an analy- 
sis as to precisely how and why the 
new liturgies are literally dispirited 
and uod-forsaken. Liturgical 
theories are designed to make ser- 
vices structured and whole, but the 
practice reflects a bureaucratically 
managed chaos. Those who concoct 
liturgy are masters of the ad hoc, 
sticJung together elements which 
ought to. fuse, ignorantly sup- 
posing form and content separable, 
and beauty a mere adventitious ex- 


taneously the mode of expression 
and the theology expressed. He 
adds that the ASB is no “people's 
book” as the Archbishop of York 
has claimed, but a lifeless mock-up 
lost in linguistic no-mans land. It is 
an object lesson in how to be drab 
without being plBin. 

Certain emphases are particularly 
valuable in this sharp and provoca- 
tive book. Ian Robinson provides 
an account of the coherence and 
economy of Cranmer’s Communion 
Service, defending Cranmer against 
the baneful animadversions of Greg- 
ory Dix. He goes on to argue that 
not everything cah be encompassed 
in the Communion, and that the 
Parish Communion movement may 
well be ephemeral. His account of 
the occasional offices shows up the 
etiolation and confusion of the 
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contemplation. ! . Of Course, as the 
authors point out, Watts could rely 
on a saber, instructed congregation 
whereas Wesley had positively, even 


responses which he may expect 
One is the unctuous drawing 
clerical skirt? at ?ueh plain spea 
and sharp thinking, combined wit 


We are ail familiar with the keen 
amateur photographer who, despite a 
wealth of expensive equipment and 
great attention to shutter speeds and 
apertures still manages to produce 
poor results. For some this Is 
unimportant. The equipment, zoom 
lenses and motor drives are what they 


photographer who wants to take better 
pictures, it takes the < form of a series of 
full page David Bailey photographs, 
each accompanied by an explanatory 
text by George Hughes which discusses 
each picture in detail and highlights 
any relevant lessons to be learnt from 
it. Topics covered range from the 
"artistic " - composition, lighting, 
movement -to the technical, with the 
obligatory section on the nude. 

The style is sometimes a little 
awkward, but this is compensated for 
by the content, which is generally 
constructive and illuminating. The 
book is not for those who want to learn 
more about colour photography, i with 
the exception of the cover all photos are 
black and white), but with Bailey's 
pictures set as the standard to aim for, 
most amateurs should benefit from It, 
even the equipment fetishists. Left, a 
portrait of Marie Melvin, Bailey s wife. 

Michael Spill ard 


Alternative vision 


The Naked Artist. By Peter Fuller. 
Writers and Readers £4.95. 

Peter Fuller began writing on art in 
1968 and came to the tore in the 
: early seventies with a group of left- 
wing critics. He has continued to 
write lengthy, regular articles for 
Art Monthly and New Society , as 
well as making occasional appear- 
ances in the New Left Reyfew, 
Aspects and Crafts. Though still a 
Marxist, his views' '.onr art ■ have 
changed dramatically in recent years 
and he now writes, if not conserva- 
tive, then conservationist art criti- 
cism. In particular he is anxious to 
uphold the traditional media of 
painting, drawing and sculpture 
whlchm the early seventies seemed 
reactionary and irrelevant to the 
continuing saga of modernism. 

Around 1977 Fuller detected in 
late modernism an element of 
“kenosis” - a self-emptying vacuity. 
His diagnosis was both timely and 
apposite, and it helped usher in a 
period of confused, If healthier, 
post-modernism. Since then his writ- 
ing has become more prescriptive 


than descriptive; emphatically cer- 
tain of the cause of iu health Jn art 
and art education today, he is equal- 
ly confident of his ability to point to 
its cure. And because few critics 
write with Fuller’s dedication and 
sense of direction,, his arguments 
. demand attention. . . 

Fuller is now critical of left-wing 
criticism which sees art activity as 
.. constituted wholly within ideology. 

' For 'hbn, as for pfarouse, it is the 
/ aesthetic or subjective aspects of art 
that [ create Sri antagonistic force in 
capitalist 'society and which offer 
that “other reality",' in. Mp reuse Y 
words, “a cosmos of hope*. The 
value of painting, ' drawing and . 
sculpture for Fuller lies iri their ex- 
pressiveness, and in their capacity to 
provide an alternative vision of ex- 
perience and the world to that 
generated by advertisements, colour 
supplements and other mechanically 
reproduced and therefore “anaesthe- 
tized” media. Emphasis Is also laid 
on the need to recognize and get 
back to the blologicaE roots of cul- 
ture. 

Fuller calls himself ap extremist 
yet many of his latest opinions only 


bring him back to either a . familiar 
dr. fashionable, position. ' Vemorf 
Lee’s ‘ alia Bernard Berensdn’s be- 
haviourist theories drew attention to 
the biological roots of ail in the 
1890s. Fuller calls for drawing lo be 
reinstated at the centre of adult 
education in fine art, but art stu- 
dents themselves demanded a return 
to life-drawing in the late seventies. 
And rpechahical reproduction, does 
not necessarily produce • “Ara- 
. dam ent ally anaesthetic” art: as Wii- 
Uamj Morris realized, it is the con- 
trol of the. machine, not the machine 
Itself, that destroys "joy in labour”. 
In addition Fuller’s conclusions qan 
disappoint because he so often om> 
states his case or makes, a gener- 
alization out of a specific. But com- 
pared with The Art Presence, recent- 
ly published essays by a prominent 
New York art critic, Sanford 
Schwarz, Fuller’s book has j a far 
broader range of reference and 
teems witlj many more ideas. 
However much one disagrees with 
Mm, Fuller still has the knack of 
stirring complacency and arousing 
vital debate. ‘ 

Frances Spalding 


Return to the Forbidden Planet. By 
Joe Darllson. 

Hell Can Be Heaven. By Hereward 
K, 

Bubble Theatre Company. • ■ ■ 

Anyone living near one of London’s 
larger parks or commons will know 
aU about the Bubble Theatre. Tak- 
ing the dog out for a' walk; cooling 
home from work, they, . can* hardly 
miss the loirles, the generator, the 
jeeps and the trailers parked around 
the tented encampment in Whicli the 
touring fringe 1 company perform. 
This year there seem to be more 
than ever; . hardly surprising, 
perhaps, In view : of th$ increasing 
technical Sophistication . of .'the 
troupe. Now their lerit-theaire is 
equipped with' video arid their five 
hew shows all feature pounding 
electric rock music./,; . 

• .It provides a background to fhe 
Rogue's Progress, 7 adapted 1 from 
Fielding’s novel Jonathan, Wilde] and 
is well to the fore in the company’s 


other foil-length show Return to the 
Forbidden Planer.' Billed as 
“Shakespeare’s forgotten rock’n’roll 
masterpiece", Joe Dariison’s play 
achieves the impossible by success- 
fully fusing the plot of The Tempest 
with Ibe conventions of the 1950s 
sci-fi B-movie - and theh serving up 
the whole outrageous confection . 
with lashings of-futles' and sixties’ 
music, v 

. Magnus Pike. • no less, has 
videotaped ' the prologue and epi- 
logue. A dozen Shakespearean 
texts ate pillaged for lines, and aur 
r thor : arid company obviously revel in • 
the mfemOry of yourtger days ddubly ' 
misspent 1 at the juke-box and. ip the 
cinema! No need to gq Yriy mOre 
deeply Into tbeit manfo plot than, to 
mention that Pjosperp is n'inttd sci- 
entist living in exile, on .the planet 
Dlllyria (which .lies ini. an ; outer 
galaxy somowherti 1 bet^yeen delirium 
and . Illyria) and that despite the 
attentions? of ■ a ' Starship ' cook, 
Miranda eventually falls for the 
pipe -smokin', bass-playlit* Captain 


Tempest. 

Much the same anarchic humour 
pervades Bubble’s late-night show 
Hell Can Be Heaven , except ' that 
there it’s not the Complete Works 
but the songs of Elvis Presley which 
are quarried for lines. The play 
(with arr effective and appropriate 
pastiche score) follows the singer’s 
number one fan down to the under- 
world, where he believes The . King 
will help. him answer the questions 
in. a New Musical Express competi- 
tion. . ' . 

The hard-working, company’s’ sea 
.son also Includes vttder the Hills 
and Far Amy, a children’s show foi* 
four to seven-year-aids, and Pick 
Yourself Up, a free adaptation of 
Moliftrc's Le Mddecln Malgrti jLul. in 
in which thirties’ swing Replaces the 
fifties’' rock., 

' Hugh David 

The Bubble Theatre (j touring Lon- 
don boroughs until Septeuwer 4. 
■ Further information and bookihgs on 
01-485 3420 or 01-485 8335 : 
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Temporary . TEACHER (Scale 
I > required for one torm to 
work throughout the Infant 
and Junior School. Cnndldatee 
must ba prepared to work In 

J . team taechlna situation anti 
n email groups. 

Application forma (anal 
obtainable, from the Head of 
the School returnable within 
ID daya. 

London Allowance or £SB7 
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AllqwBoea^(CflS7 pet* annum I.- 
. Social , priority schools alio* 
wence. payable. .■ , 

form from the 
Chief Edtmetion • Officer. 


• • ISSSj!?^ 7Z7X 

y 3 -°.V- c • * p * 9 *' ’V* Bd^tembafysfiST^ * '^TiiaVa 







Geography 
Scale 1 Posts 

HARROW 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
BENTLEY WOOD HIOH 
SCHOOL 

Bridges Road, Stanmore. 
Middlesex HA7 SNA 
Tali 0 1-5*14 3693 
Required for September, 
1083 e graduate teacher or 
Geography Scale 1 to fill a 
temporary vacancy for one 
term. The school la a compre- 
hensive hlnti school for 790 
airla aaad 19 - 16 In a good 
residential area. Goograpny la 
to 'O' and C 8 B levels. 
Ability to teach remedial 
General Bclanoe or Booiel fltu- 


dice would ba an advantaoe. 

Apply by letter enclosing 
curriaulum vltaa and two ra- 
raracy as soon «s possible to 
the He si] teacher at the above 


?!SW,i, 


Please enclose a. a. 


^CO.NQIyflCS TEACHER Scale 

Required for daptambar .1983 
to tench Economies to 'A'' 
.wltlt some lower school 
Mathematics. 

a Apply In writing to '.the 
eadmsBtar.' (Foolscap a.a.eT 
eseei. (16736) 13929 a 


. English 

Scale 2 Posts and above 

■ — ' ■ ■ ■ i . . .. 

Birmingham 

g*jR , communications 

SJiff-WF. Asa,-™ 

Ion wtth 


ENFIELD 'y 



n» -oi ^lS? h )4 >r p||o 
or the ‘Technics! an 
ongl Education ■ FnlfB 

ultibly qualified pefadn 
W required as soon as . poeel- 
ggport the develop- 
production” :ot. 

ha material 
mpra.^r. 

frV«St 


. Home Economics > 
Scale 1 Posts 

• HOUNSLOW 

LONOPOHD SCHOOL 
■ TWlS r &?h ni,nc ^ Ealtham 


Required for September 18 


ORT^SrTY I A Jmpl 


REDBRIDGE 
LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDDRIDOE 

WOO DO HI DOE HIGH 
SCHOOL 

St. Barnabas Road. 
Woodford Qreen IGB TDK 

Tel: 01-904 BttIB 

Head: A.C.R. Duko, M.A. 

Required ■■ soon as 
possible a toacor of 


Required ■■ soon as 
possible a toacor of 
Mathematlca for tills 11 - 
la well-eatabllahod com- 

f rehenelve school Initially 
o teach up to and Includ- 
ing fifth year and acraaa 
the ability range. 

The poet la on Scale 1 
with Outer London Allo- 
wance. 

Pleeaeapply by latter to 
tha Hoad at the achool. 
(living full details and Ilia 
names, addresses and tnla- 
phona num bora of 9 re* 


laassfi 8BFTON 


mSSL. (' a r c° 0 a 1 °«l“ p 1l 

guir-cl for Beptombcr. ' 
for one term, possibly 
Cojnmitor Studies. 


omniiter Studios. 

>ABs%jisR:SfibrA 


1989, 
y with 


« Maadteechor, onoloslna 
curriaulum vitae, unnina uiid 
oddrnasoa of two roforeea uiid 
a a.a.e, 1137T9) 133499 

SHROPSHIRE 

^M8Ho C A MMtTTBB 

•or onpcomber. Oooil houoiin 


Wat 

for 

ft 

n end thd 
a .Saltetnb 

T 

?r« 

tjS 

ha 

od 

basitlan: 
yng. (Haul 

nhs 

.*» 1 . 

% 



M - b » r ^r u 6 S ^r term for 
Maternity leave cover. 

tes A cher k ?. ,, ,ou" fl n h d t 
contrr b ute fuQy. to all a sib acts 
Horn! Eboncmlu ourrl- 
•fflljj}" *P Tnoluda Parent ar>fi. 

■n«* Pq*J:_,l6 apealat- 

£618 pi ' A ^°' V ANdBi 
ment* raoco °f Mila sdvertiaa. 


Mai|i$matid8 , | : * 

S6ale f Poata ; •’ .v 

' L ■ ] ‘ T. .. ii ! !' '■ / / 

: ,_. r !^i 6 ^ 1 TOlR 8 Bittp l v 


BCA tfe lj-Torriporar/i ' 


5 

: 


Music 

Scale i Posts 

harinqKy 

Progress with Humanity 
88u!s 8BY * CHOOL ron 


Physical Education 
Scale 1- Posts 


CALDERDALE 
METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 


EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

HOLY TRINITY CB(A) 
SENIOR SCHOOL 

Required from Sotnem. 
bar 1003 for one tare 

:i? Vy - n°oV B ^ nora ^« 

EDUCATION (Scale 1). 
Letters of eppllcailon M 

^p, 0 «lVW r ,|^,Kli 

details of qusliflCBtlDH 
and axporieucs, and Hsipw 
nmj audressos of. two /«■ 


Rural Science V;£ 
Seals i Posts . . 

8U89BX 

1W 

■t 

rnr A " 8 "'lfil iSSl,"\£ 

porsqn to .'take 

fair sEudVtf . 

meat. The auccossru 
cant will ' lie s.x 

to (Iistruot. In 

VSSTSi So SfcXtJS 


l^arwlalt Rokd, London N8 

|Wy l ^d'rnthV.M%W^ 

tWo # 1 ^S! ehBr MUKICT /or 


The applicant » 

.dynnmlq .usrson 
ilale quickly 
Be end ability rang*- 

v aiy a s r« m q<i * * 1 on 


centre, Hllldleapn 


currlcu^u l in 0r vfV 

names and add 

.KSWdftr’ffl 

eoon as possibl 
London Alii 


payable?? Allowance .£987 

Sa^ssaq , j4? 

- 183892 


;• : ;: 1 . 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


CH 


Science 


posts 




‘i- 


CVi 
,ov 
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Social Studies 
Scale 1 Posts 


havering 

LONDON BOROUOH OF 

FOBE 8 T N LODOE SCHOOL 
Lodge Lana. Romford RMB 

Tef? Romford 46412 
(Roll lias Mixed i A 
Headteacher: Mrs F.A. 
Atherton 
SCALE I 

Required sa soon “■ possible 
to Join a thriving sooial salon- 
aes department a committed 
teacher able to offer econo- 
mics to 'A' level and aoololo- 
gy to ’O' level. There Is also 
the opportunity to contribute 
to tha Humanities programme 

ln Letters ' or application to 
tha Headteacher, from whom 
further details are available, 
enclosing curriculum vitae and 

or two "ttSMRi 


Technical Studies 
Scale 1 Posts 


CALDERDALE 

METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 


Required from Septem- 
ber IS 83 for one torm 
only, a temporary teacher 
of CRAFT DESIGN AND 
TECHNOLOGY (Scale 1 ). 

Letters or application to 
tha Headteacher by Bnd 
September. ISSS giving 
fuU details of qualifica- 
tion! and experience, and 
names and addreaaes of 
two referees. <17 926> _ 


Sixth Farm and 
Tertiary Colleges 

Scale 1 Posts 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

SOUTHERN AREA 
LUTON SIXTH FORM 
COLLEGE 

Brndgars Hill Road. Luton, 
Bods, 

Principe!: Dr. L. Martlndale. 
B.BC(Ecen) 

Required Tor September 1983 
a qualified teacher at 
Mathematics and Computing 
IS -A' level, Scale 1/9. Luton 
Sixth Form College has over 
1300 students on roll, of 
which 430 study Mathematics 
and over 90 study Computing 
to 'A' levels. Teachers sack- 
ing their first appointment 
will be considered. All staff 
are expected to contribute to 
the College's Complementary 
Studies programme. 

Application forma and 
further details are obtainable 
from and returnable to the 
Prlnalpal at the College leee 
please). (17932) 140022 


Special Education 

Seals 1 Posts 


CROYDON 

(LONDON BOROUGH OP 
CROYDON) 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

INVITE APPLICATIONS 
FOR THE FOLLOWING 
POST 

A part-time (0.9) qual- 
ified teacher of the Danf 
required to work on a 
peripatetic basis with par- 
tially hearing pupiia In 
mainstream and special 
schools. 

Salary aocordlng to qual- 
ifications and experience. 

Por application forms 
telephone the Croydon 


Economics 

Other Assistants 


Music 


Science 


Heads of Department Other Assistants 


Education Department on 
01-686 4433, Ext. 2674. 
(16749) 160025 


8 PABTIC 8 SOCIETY 
THOMAS DEL A RUE SCHOOL 
A Teacher (Scale I + 8,3. A.) 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

BM£ y ' 9 CAT "^U- - 

Wlndhlll, Bishop' 1 ' 8 to rtror d . 
Herts. - 

Voluntary sided: 69 O boys 

A^toUcher or METALWORK (a 
required In September. There 
U a new splendidly equlpoed 
workshop and the post offara 

jn^o^poPtunTty^t^ar^ 

courses. 

Write to the Headmaster 
with full curriculum, vitae and 

&o txurAMirmM 


REDBRIDGE 
LONDON BOROUOH OP 
RBDBRIDQB 


-tratlna. On .the-dsvolopmant of 
Communication skills ror 
multiply handicapped young 

R eople although the primary 
ivolvemant will be^ with 
young people with a hearing 
loss ranging from aevera to 
mild. . Experience, with phypl- 


mlld. Experience With Dhypl 
cally handicapped children ai 
advantaoe. 

Further particulars end ap- 
plication form, from the Head- 
master, Thomas Delarui 


.BEAL HIOH SCHOOL 
_WpodTordJ)rldqe Rood, 
Redbridge. Ilford 1C4 6LP 

Tel: 01-990 9733 
Head: M.J. Manuel, M.A. 

. Required from' Ssptem- 
her 1983 ■ a teacher of 
C.b.T. for. this 11 - 18 
tiopiprehenelve school to 
Jolg a weil-SBtabllshed de- 
partment. 

.The post le on Boole. 1 
with Outer London 'Allo- 
wance , 

. Please apply by lettor to 
the Head, giving 'full de- 
tails >and the names and 
addressee or a referees, ae 
soon ae possible i 


Qualified Teacher (graduate) 
required In Bnpterrtbor 1 to 
share teaching or computer 
Studies to A Level, Dnrt-tlmo. 

tresa, P %ye Bt Antony Bohoo'?. 

oxVortf, aMPi^.™nr; 


Apply 1 
raee, fl) 


LONDON B0R0UGHOF BRENT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Supply Teachers 


Qualified and experienced teachere wlll be needed from 
September to work every Wednesday and for Thursday ' 
aft$rnodns. : 

Applicants must have completed their probationary- ■ - 
period.. The work will be for a year covering established ; 
teachers attending a course. • 

London Allowance of £987 per annum is payable. 
Brent Ib an 9qUal opportunity employer. . •• . \ ,j . 

Applications are welcome from candidates ragardiess oi. 
Race, Nationality, Ethnic or National Origins, Ago, Marital 
Status, Sex, Sexual Orientation and from Registered 
Disabled Persons. ' - . ’ ' . • 

Brent Is fundamentally committed to Multi-Cupural , *. 

Education. •" •' 

Application fonRB(sae) obtainable from Director of , 

1 Education, P0 Box 1 k Chesterfield Houae,9Parit 
Une, Wembley HA97RW, 


SURREY 

FREN 6 HAM HEIGHTS 
„ SCHOOL 
Rowledge, Farnham. 

Surrey 

ECONOMICS TEACHER 
required January to take 
responsibility for subject 
up to 'A' Lsvel. Single 
accommodation for men or 
woman, Burnham Scale 1 

S r 11 , depending on qual- 
lcatlons and experience. 

This co-educBtlonat 

boarding achool requlras 
candidates who are compe- 
tent, enllghtenad and pra- 

R irad to contribute to the 
fa or a lively community. 

Write fully with c.v. and 
two relevant references to 
Headmaster. (17997) 

182224 


English 

Other Assistants 


LONDON ■ 

SYDENHAM HIOH SCHOOL, 
G.P.D.S.T., 

Required for September. 
1983, part-time teacher 
(approx. 20 periods per 
week) for ENGLISH through- 
out the school to 'O' and r A* 
level O.C.B. 

Please apply In wrltlno en- 
closing e C.V. and namea and 
eddreqaea of two refereea to 
The Headmistress, Sydenham 


addressee of two referees to 
The Headmistress, Sydenham 
High School, 19 Westwood 
Hill, Sydenham, London SE1 6 
6 BL. (16797) 1B9424 


Home Economics 
Other Assistants 


LONDON NIB 

YESODEY HATORAH 
PRIMARY GIRLS' SCHOOL 
1B3 Slumlord Hill 
Suitably quaiirtad and experi- 
enced teacher required Iru- 

E ed}ataly for nendiowork and 
i nd lorn ft throughout the 

gohaol,' Tha jidiMi part-time,' 
houri to be arranged. 

C.V., names and addraseea 
Of two referees and daytime 

ifi:§lSSt%-. n “?i b 6 O 7 r 0B) t ?830 l SS 


Independent Schools 

By Subject Classification 

Computer Studies 
Other Assistants 


OXFORDSHIRE 

RYB ST ANTONY SCHOOL 


tiMr 


q Lured tn Bopteirtber • to 
are teaching or computer 
Udlea to A Level. Dart -time. 
AoolY with qv to Hesdmls- 
t Antony School. 
ig, Heeding ton , 


Applyi Avicenna • C 
Tocsin ^ ton, GJOS. .OL 6 


SOMERSET 


WELLS CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL 
Welle. Somereet 

H.M.C. O.B.A. 

Co-oducational Boarding 
and Doy 

HEAD OF WOODWIND 


Vacancy ror January or 
April 1 984 for young an- 
tliualeetlc musician to 


work both within spoolal- 
let music department and 
ta develop wider mualool 
opportunities. 

Up to 90 hoys and girls 
are specialist music! ana. 
Up to B pieces a year tun- 

J iortod by D.E.5. Soma 250 
aern an Instrument. 

Burnham Scale 1 or 9 
according to qualification 
ana experience. 


HARROGATE 

HAtinOOATB COLLEGE 
PUBLIC INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SCHOOL FOR QIRLB 
(450 mainly boarding) 

Raoul rod ror September 15th. 
1983 Tar a Tew weeks on 

a ccount of ataff Illness, 
1 RADUATE TEACHER Tor 
BIOLOGY (Including Ordinary 
end advanced Level work). 
Full-tlmo, Burnham Beale. 
Applications, as soon as 

E paaible, to the Headmistress. 

arrogate College, Clarence 
Drive, Harrogate Hal 2QG 
t Tel: Harrogate 5045 43), with 
full curriculum vitae and 
names and nddroaaca of two 
referees. (17937) 194884 


Thera la a possibility or 
married or single accom- 
modation. Sand curriculum 


EDINBURGH 

EDINBURGH MERCHANT 

COMPANY SCHOOLS 

DANIEL STEWART'S AND 

MELVILLE COLLEGE 

BIOLOG Y/CHEMI8TR Y 

TEACHER 

Required rrom 3rd Octo- 
ber or ea loan as possible 
thereafter. The euccassful 
applicant would ba ox- 
pectad to taaoh Biology 
throughout the Senior 
School and Chemistry to 
■O’ grade. 

Applicants must be ray. 
letered with Uio G.T.C. or 
eligible ror registration 
with the a.T.C.. l.o. they 
must have completed nn 
approved course of teacher 
training. A willingness to 
be involved ln the school's 
flourishing extra-curricular 
activities would be an 
advantage. 


Salary accardtnt 
Scottish National ; 


to tha 
CcBle. 


Please apply aa soon as 
oaalblc to: The Principal, 
antal Stewart's 4c Melvil- 
le College, Oueenefar 
Road, Edinburg 

R iving full details of qua. 

flcatlona. Interests end 
experianco. together with 

•TWW of ,wo rB /lW% 


vitae and names of 3 re- 
ferees to Head Meeler, 
Further details available 
Tel: 0749 72117. (17931) 

183B 18 


Mathematics : \ . 
Other Assistants 

CHESHIRE 

Tablqy House. Knutafprd 
Boya’ Boarding (11 - IB) • 
Required In Beptqmber, 1993 
■ quellfiod Mathematics 
teacher for O.C.B. 'O' Leva) 
and poaefbly 'A,' Javelin the 
future. A knowledge of Com- 
puter Studies an ad vu r» toao . 

A resident appolntn» an * 

rilriiDiffi, e.’w: 

fr 'LV.y."W'h c.v. I n. writ - 

Inn. to tha Hand 


Pastoral 

Other Assistants 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL 
High Wycamba 

Wanted In January 1984 
HOUSEMI 8 TRES 6 /HOU BE- 
MABTEH to be responsible 
for a House of 40 qlrle aped 
12 - 17 yaore. Part-time 

teaching; aleaHa state subject 
offered. No catering. Bur- 
nham Scale 3 plus froo hoard 
and residence ln term-llmu . 
Government Buporannuailoti 
Scheme. This could give 
worthwhile experlenae for 
anyone wishing to be a Ueod 
ln duo course. 

Apply wtth names or two 

f afereos to tho lleadmlalreae. 
17399) 184094 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

Urgently required for Septem- 
ber. House m la treia . for 

approx. 80 glrla. 13 - 18. The 
past must bb realdeni but 
might ba combined . with 
teaching , If suitable ■ubleate. 
available. . P.B. particularly 
useful. 

'Apply with - two referencee 
to The ' Headmla trees, fit,. 


SOMERSET 

B f UTON. SCHOOL FOR 
Sunny. Hill.' Bruton, Sbmtraet 


GLOU OEBTfi B8HIRE 

SECONDARY MATHS TO 

experienced 
teacher required fpr boys 
boarding achool. Other . sub- 
jects eepaeialiy computer stu- 
Sies desirable.' Residence 

? ' vail able for single, tspehor Dr 
oochma couple. . _ 


College, 
9 183424 


Are you interested In working 
with young people7 Appll- 
.oanta sTiould be over the age 
of 91 years and relevant 
irainliig^or^ experience would 

Required' for , Septambdr 
1983) Resident ; Assistant 
House Mistresses for board- 
ing houses. ... " 

Enquiries and ^application# 
to the .Head Mistress,, please 
Include full details of exparl- 


Bowbrook School 

HartlebUry, Kidderminster, 
Worcestershire ; . 

Bowbrook Behoof an lndopenijBBt.po : Educalld^Bl Day 
Sohbot.uiflenUy requires a . '■ _ 

GEOGRAPHY/pfe TEACHER ! 

(or September. Geoflr9phy(4/6)iiplo *0' leyil, Boya 
Gamea (1 /5) especially Hookey, Rugby and Athletk^.' 
This Is a permahsni ppsl aiid coukj anil a new ^ntraJnt lq, 
'.the profession, - " , i - , -V- . ' .' 

Telephone with detellsof career to tee Principal. P. R. ! • 
Langham.br Headmaster; J. K StyiefiOn Harllebury - 


Fun 


Oty of Birmingham A 

Education Department | 

Expansion of our teaching service | 

has created new posts for H 

SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 

TEACHERS 

a number of opportunities are available for newly I 
qualified and experienced teachers In the following I 
subjects. I 

Scale 1 posts are available from I st September 1 983 1 

or as soon thereafter as possible. I 

MATHEMATICS I 

0USfN»SSTUDf« | 

INFORMATION 1 

TECHNOLOGY I 

• • • I 

COjMraTmtTUMES I 

• ; . DRAMA I 

• ;f TMCHMmAMY : 

HOME ECONOMICS • 

‘ ' CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(GIRLSI 

REMEDIAL TEACHING ^ : 

■ . Forari apfilkadoh form JUst fill In thp quick ' , ; vv 


Merdarat Street, Birmingham M 3BU 
or 02 1 - 2 35 2602/2783 

(Previous appllcanls need not apply). 1 



BIRIVllMGHAIVI 

CITY COUNCIL 
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TUKTIMKS KIHK'ATION Al .SUPPLEME^ ^ 1 


APPOINTMENTS 


IN SCOTLAND 



REGIONAL COUNCIL 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

PROMOTED POST 

PRINCIPAL TEACHER OF PHYSICS 

SELKIRK HIGH SCHOOL Roll695 
Responsibility payment £1,737 per annum 

TEACHING POSTS 

BUSINESS STUDIES 

PEEBLES HIGH SCHOOL Roll970 

GENERAL SCIENCE - Mainly Chemistry with Physics 
TEMPORARY POST FOR SESSION 1983/84 

HAWICK HIGH SCHOOL Roll 1 ,<IOO 
Closing date: 31 August 1 983 

Application forms may be obtained from the Personnel 
Department, Regional Headquarters, Newtown SI Boswells, 
Roxburghshire TD6 OSA. Completed forms should be 
returned to the Director of Education at Regional 
Headquarters. 


| ORKNEY I SLANDS COUNCIL I 


Education Department 

STROMNESS ACADEMY 
(Roll 480) 

TEACHER OF 
BUSINESS STUDIES 


£5,886-£9,030 plus Islands allowance £471 
Applications are invited Tor the above 
appoin Iment Front qualifying teachers of Business 
Studies. The schools is a six yen r comprehensive 
school and ilie successful applicant will be expected 
to undertake certificate work. 


teachere who hold registration with the General 

qualifications and experience) plus an islands 
allowance of £471. . 

Housing may be available and assistance is given 
with removal expenses. " 

Application forms, which should be returned not 
later than 23rd September, 1983, may be obtained 
rrom the DlrcctororEducaikn, Council Offices, 
Kirkwall. 




ABERDEEN 

GRAMPIAN REGIONAL 

COUNCIL 

EDUCATIONAL 


PSYCHOLOGISTS (3) 

Salary Seals £10.071 to 
£74.130 

One required full. time In 
95C(£<. B . uch * n Division (Ref: 
SOfl/837) and two temporary 

8 o*ta in the Moray (Her- 300/ 
37) and Klncnralne/Oeasida 
Division. (Hof: 510/837). Ap- 
plicants should have an Hon- 
ours Douroe In Psychology or 
a Master of Education Dagroa 
end have satisfactory teaching 
experience. Experience In the 
child guidance service or a 
post orsduete qualification In 
educational Psychology In 
advanlsge. 

Temporary post effective 
until December. 1983. 

Application forma (8 
coplea) from Director of Mon- 

B ower Servlcea. Wood hill 
outa. Aberdeen AB9 2LU. 
Closing date Auouat 30th. 
( 1 87491 170000 


CENTRAL REGIONAL 
COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

HEADTEACHER 

DAWSON PARK SCHOOL 
Falkirk 

(Tel: Falkirk 21072) 

ReaponahiiU t^ payment 

In addition to the re- 
sponsibility payment there 
•ro two additional pay- 

menti of £402.00 and 

f®! 2.00 in relation to tlie 
taichlng of (a) Secondary 
PVPlI® end (b) the number 
or pupils In fourth end la- 
ter years. 

Dawson Pork School ca- 
ters ror a wldo variety of 
special educational needs, 
and particularly for those 
pupils traditionally de- 
scribed as mildly mentally 
handicapped. TorwoOd 
School (near Larberl) and 
Ross vail School (In Cams- 
Ion. Falkirk) cater for the 
sever] y and profoundly 
mentally handicapped.. The 
Headteacher of Dawson 
Park School la at present 
responsible for Torwood 
end Roasvall also. 


Further details are 
available from the (Acting) 
Headteacher of the School. 


Applications are 
om suitslby q 
iglstsred teachor 
terad with the i 


' STRATHCLYDE 

.^PrilONAL COUNCIL - ■ 

TEACHING VACANCIES 

i Applies t ion a arsihvitnc 


SECONDARY SCIENCE 

continued 

LONDON 

■■STOCK PLACE SCHOOL 
(DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
OF THE FnOEHEL 
INSTITUTE) 

Clarence Lane. Roohaniptun. 
London SW1S 

(Coeducational age a 3 - 16) 
Required thin Sept ember n 
well qualified teacher In mkc 
full responsibility far ChomlR- 
try A Physics up to O level. 
An Interest In developing new 
syllabus for lower secondary 
pupils & possibly alder prim- 
ary would be welcome. Bur- 
nham Scale I or 2 depending 
on experience plus Inner Lon- 
don weighting (£939). and 
possibly accommodation for 
single teacher. 

Apply immediately by letter 
to Headmaster with C.V. anil 
names of two roTorumi. 
(16793) 184824 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 


Other Assistants 


DORSET 

REQUIRED 


two Snnlur 


Houaeparenta (one post mlulit 
Interest a qualified Domestic 
Science Teacher) able to tnka 
complete charge or amall 
□ roupa or children with learn- 
ing problems. Only people 
with nigh standards of house- 
keeping and care should app- 
■v- This Is a Job with respon- 
sibility - long hours during 
term time but ell school holi- 
days free and paid. Good 
single accommodation pro- 


Modern Languages 
Other Assistants 


KENT 

FKLNCI! Irnclirr nrf-ila-il in 
1*5S Level In buys' iirritiirii- 
tory sclitml, able tn iinxIsI 
With Damns- Hlngh- u. i uiu- 
motlatluu avallnliln. 

Apply: Tliu Hi-uilinuHnr, SI. 
RcmniiH fichoul. II uwk)i tii-sl . 
Kent TNIR 5n.|. tOISH'l) 

203624 


Krnnch tnaclier to I'sh level 
for Kent htiys prop si litml; 
liPlu with iiciiiiks. luinril lint 
du tins. Guild Ntilnrv plus 
a mini . Alnnim Aiieiu-y -j 

Cri-yrimt 1*1111-1, N\V | i> | . ||-,)H 

2173. (IH717I 203624 


Music 

Other Assistants 


SWANSEA 
CRAIG -Y-NOt) 
l'REI’ARATOIlY HCHOOL 
8A) Von Greacont, hwannnu 
Tel: 472149 


old. Good Du® to the promotion of the 


vlded - small bungulow may 
be available later. 

. Apply In writing with full 
details (no application form 
available) to Miss. P. Harper, 
Boverldgs House School, 
v Y!l" home. Dorset 
PHfll 5RU, (16730) 183624 

LONDON WCl 
Required for September ex- 
perienced tutors for P/T posts 
to teach ‘O’ 4 *A* level 

Accounts, Chemistry. Physics, 
Economics, Maths, Sociology. 
Statist lea. Also ‘O’ level. 
Commerce, Comp. Studs.. & 
English. 

For further details please 
write to the Principal enclos- 
ing Curriculum Vitae, Central 
O.C.E. Tutorial College, S 
Hnrbrnnd 8t, London vfrci . 
01-278 6622, (opposite Rus- 
sell Square Station). (16722^ 

LONDON 

£T?.H. ,p " d Part tlma 

T.“F??. r ,_for Infanta and 


jjdnlora In “'the Hockney area 
Tor afternoons only, soma 

Hsa d in a a tar* "o'nVo^a 

J8^§°7 , ? ,lenl ach001 18^4 


laadmaaYVr' on "* 802 


Preparatory Schools 

By Subjacl Classification 

Arts and Design 
Other Assistants 


Other Assistants 


^pinB Vrgib[ 
CARGlpiBLD. sqHDOL 1 

M ATbs TEA CHER , *; •; 


■Ubjflct 


rit eh 6 


■ poked' for 




present iiouior a vaenney 
arisen for a Music Maatur an 
from 19th September. Thin 
i°, st . Involves Class and 
School Music togothor with 
extenslva private tuition with- 
in the School. 

The position of Music Mas- 
ter could be combined with 
that of Organist and Choir- 

3 o«tor a large pariah 

lurch. 

. Applications with Curricu- 
lum Vltaa and the names and 
addresses or two refaroos 
Should bo forwarded ae noon 
aa possible. (17368) 203824 


Physical Education 
Other Assistants 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


LONDON 


tu li-n'ii (7/ 1 : Tc 'la'vB | Eft 1 '* 
iii'i'li.ii'itiiiry Hi-ii un i’°iiV„»Wfi 
..jniHl with Cl nni*i 
NIhnU nil advshiioi ,n t w 

l::!;:! v A.?: ,r,,, " ,in s «p*i & 

llcuilmiiirr^H, rQB * i,', 0 ,. JN 


1 1 «- in I ill l sire ^h, (is. 

Hi nisi- St 1 , <u,i. Ln-J'V® 
4NY. ( I 71143 ) ° ndo i ft 


SUFFOLK 

l:VI‘.USI.KY tiClIOni 

Hi Ml 111 Will, I n, “ ,,o 0 L . 

math.-iimtli.H 

m^l^ IV .l‘Vfi«3F V - 


Colleges of Further 
Education 


Other Appointments 


CLEVELAND ^ 

CLEVHLAND^HNICAL f 

Kodcar | 

- AFPllchHona are Invited I 
for tho following vanal 8 
posts, duties to eamoisnci K 
aa soon ns possible. fc 

SENIOR LECTURER . b 
GENERAL STUDIES DE. F 


gJ?KfR^T aTUD ^ “■ ; 
wiri ho h. ?S r q-u1?edTS« ■ 

In tha administration arid 
organlaatlon or the dapwtp ■ 
ment, and In the orsttlaa 
and development • or am 
caurnoe, 

Candidates should hm 

B aud academia quallhc*. 

Ions In the General Biu- • 
dies sartor togethar will 
Tarlinlcu) Toachar Trtltilu 
and teaching experience li , 
a Collage of Further 

Education. ' 

LECTURER 2 - PM > 

HOBPITAL/BIOLOOY 

To bo rasponilbts fur u 
tlio organlaatlon of u B. 

established Pra-Hosplui B 
ca u ran end able to offir i 
□ lology , 6r poiolhb' K 
another associated lutjut. E 
aa tliolr apoataliit taschlut 3 
subject. r 

LECTURER 1 • W- 

G LI81I/CO M M UNICATION L 

To teach Bnqllih/Can- p 
miinlcatlon to full- time s»d L 

i'^'- ,l iSv n o," ,,, ssr r s .c" t 

National levnl. A wliflne- fc 
ness to contribute » i 
teaching tha LlWt] St* p 
dins programme wlll be ■» i.. 
advantage. . , V 

LECTURER J - PUY8IC- f 

f± B f8& l 8k T,ON ' a r"' l 

To bacoiiie pert p( « f 
OBtablluhad P.E. ssctlon In t, 

Kf.-tPm^^SpoPirw, 6 


,,a I '9 ' * S your oltls. 
?. n A..“W«W 0f ^^042*24 


Rnr* tliHeVia U»14 


' GRAMPIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 

MORAY COLLEGE OP FURTHER EDUCATION ■ 

Elgin 

. LECTURER ‘B’ in catering SUBJECTS (2)^»? 

C«y:Bnd Guilds 7M and 70S courses iridWO,; 
^ Stowing qusflflosSons: Fiji memttstGJ^ 

' 1 * "* i ** n i ««y Md Quids 7Qfl« pfca e ncoy +* . 

Q * jWa W*. Pravlow JaecWng experisfl^ * 
W'WN" should have refcwil 

• sxpofWnos ki Ihg calertng Industry . :r ..-• 

1 ■ . LECTURER B 

STUDY 8K|LLS/INFORMATl6N SYSTEM9 . 

gar 1 4 sHouW InflhKte wmeofrijl** •! 
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TOTTENHAM COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 



Required from September 1983 


Part-time Lecturers 


To teach in a variety of courses Including ‘A‘ Level, 
BEC, TEC and professional courses in Building, 
Business Studies, Engineering. Science, 
Hairdressing, Florlstry. 

Write to: Vice-Principal, Tottenham College of 
Technology for application forma. 


( - Haringey-^- -w 

Progress with humanlty^^ - f ' • A 

Haringey ii an equal opportunity employer. We IjE! 

welcome your application which will be H 

cortside red on merit. Irrespective ol race, marital I9| 

stelus.eex or any ftsebtilty you may have. W 


Shropshire Education Committee 

SHREWSBURY COLLEGE OF 
ART AND TECHNOLOGY 
London Road, Shrewsbury SY2 6PR 


Required for 1st September, 1983 or as soon afterwards 
as possible: 


A Resident 
LECTURER/WARDEN 


for the hostel for female students at Radbrook Centre. 
The salary Is In accordance with the Lecturer I scale 
£5,649-£9,736. 

Applicants should state the teaching subjects they can 
offer but preference may be given to a person qualified 
to teach In one of the following areas: Health Education, 
Secretarial Studies or Catering. 

Application forma and further particulars can be obtained 
from: The Principal -at the College, Shrewsbury, Tel: 
(0743) 51544, toj£boiTtJhey.should be returned as'eoon 
as possible. 



7 Uyside 

Regional Council- 


FURTHER EDUCATION ■ . 

AppfcaUons era Invited from siilabfy qualifled and experienced parsons fof the 

P0,t, ' Angus Teolmkrat Collage - Ni»MWeBorelal 
Isctursr B In General Eduwtton end Hemedlel Bubjerts 

Re-Advertisement . . . 

8elery Boele E7,-644-eiOAH + icaa« - 

Klngeww Technical CoOege, Old wfiote 

CenJdolMehoii? 

Levs! or equivalent end bo quaWsd Ksohera or hold the neeesaeiy eduoaBonal 



Afpfcttkxie are Invtod from eullabfy quaWiedind expstencedo^ii^ wwwi 
BjeWachlr^ of mteroteohnotogy, rrterocompulef proBremmlnfl and retted to 

B ^ ^M d^lrMwdware sapock of, mtooednnpuHnfl equlpmscrt woukf oorifer 

aentor Lecturw^ Youth TteWng Sorvieoa - Selery 8eaie 


The woric of’ llifc postwil tovotve overel reiponsWiiiy tor ourriaium 
teMMemenl. oounseUrn, guidance, profllng and corfllwin asioolatstf 


'TTOi 


and SeTB-IBs 4i Bcodand Aotton Pton. 


, Induction, 
fhs Youth 


Temporary Loolurar B .. 
niesbovepostwflbeon 
•uwesxful csndWals \M 


oHsga of Furttm Education, Braten Esists, Crlefl ! BMjj. P« 

JS "fasssas%wta 


Perth 1 

1M18 

1084. The 


. hencfcspped and m derajqplng the exWnq ae.fi , pmwamrnet 
■ taiflSitoii fonra and hSflw aetata maybe obtained Irom me 
adwees to v4»m coqiplatad epplcellons rtwuW be returned by 


1QM 


... prinupah rt U»e abora 
by Pridey 2nd September, 


Royal MltaryAcademyi Sandhurst 

LectureiV 
Senior Lecturers 

fu0mmu4d£lon Skflls) 


Sueeesriul mfluiY leadership ■' 
fequirai effectJVB cdrivniirilcstlOn and . 
I ,;*itodsvstopmentofwmrnunk*don , 
.- «k*«iiBHlmpomntpirtofa|laadimlt 
i tourass ai the Royal MlHUJy A^adnrv' 
, ’ Tf* iuccasaU (uidWatii wlh raach - 
i -.varbd and written communication '* 

^.tqyoWijoTlMrf and didfltkTWi: 
i ^Inydvb the w4 of audio vlsiid 
^ . «4»4imahilncJut|^anv. 

; Canddatqi mu« hive a degree 

Tf. w1th0r,lor * Bc ond dan honoura.or 


German and Fnnch up co' Army - ; ._ 

Colloquial level wtthto ron-jradwra 
counii would be an xdvancxga. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer £8970- 

£ 1 1 A75i Lecturer £5480-£776S. Level 

of appointment and itardng iBlary 
at coning to qualfleadon* end 


experience. 

For further detUa arid an. 


COLLEGES OF F EDUC 

Continued 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


SUFFOLK 


BIRMINGHAM 


ARNOLD AND CAtlLTON 
COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 


C, TV OF BIRMINGHAM 
EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


(LECTURERS) 
Oracle I £3.649 • £9,739 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
LOWESTOFT COLLEOE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN 


Colleges and 
Departments of Art 


HALL GREEN TECHNICAL 
COLLEOE 

Cole Bank Road. Hall 
Green. Birmingham 028 
8ES 


(Two nontBi 


LINCOLN 


ENGINEERING 


Regulrerl for Saptombar 1883 
LECTURER I IN SD/DESIGN 


Department of Business 
Studies and General 
Education 

lecturer i - auaiNESB 
A PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 


Required In the Deport- 
ment of Minion and En- 
gineering. 


CERAMICS. Your lulor to 
general vocational design 
course , graduate or egulva- 


A3SIBTANT PRINTING 
TECHNICIAN 
Lincoln 


(resdvartieementi 


Applications are Invited 


Tor the above post to com- 
mence 1 September 1983. 


Applicants will be ex- 
pected to have: 1. A de- 


Th» paati have bean cre- 
ated by the Youth Treinlng 
Schama work or the Do- 
pertinent; the successful 
candidates will La expected 
to contribute to this area 
of work. Applicants should 
be able to offer evidence 
or current Industrial ax- 
psrlence and have relevant 
qualifications In one of tile 
fallowing ftelds:- 


courae, greauato or equiva- 
lent professional nuaTirics- 
tlon. prorornbly with teaching 
certificate. The parson 


ppolnted will monitor the 
fret yen 
'■tte 

31^/ceremlci " I up ut fo'c oii r-pes 


(TEMPORARY) 
61 £2,703 • £4.939 


r ear of tha natac certlfi- 
n general vocational de- 
al jn end offer p alnniricant 


Required for n period of 
two yoora only at tlie Cal- 
lrflo of Art, 


within tha school ol Art and 


Salary: £3.649 - £9, 733 

n.a.. at acting paint dependent 
on experience end qualifica- 
tions. 


Annllrants 
i filar 


arse and/or equivalent pro- 
fessional qualification. 2. 
Teecher training and/or ex- 
perience, 3. Relevant com- 


. com- 

mercial and/or Industrial 
experience. 4. Ability to 
teach In one or more of 
tha following areas:- Data 


I) CNC Machining In- 
cluding programming and 

CA&?c enC ° “ nd 


Further dotal le and appiica- 

1(00X0) 


all mild be 
familiar With a range of 

f irlnt making techniques, 
ncludlng silk screen, 
Ithograph, niching and ro- 
ller printing. 


tlon forma to.n.e. 

from tha Principal. Lowestoft 
College of Further Education, 
gt. Peter's Strnot, Lowestoft. 
Suffolk. 

Cloving date for return of 
completed applications: 2 

weeks Irom Ilia appearance of 
this advertisement, 


poasl 


CA 


AM 


IDEIectronlca 


with 


proaeialna. Banking. Eco- 
. Marketing, DIbj 


nomlci. 
tribution. 
£6.649 - £9 




vicing ol Instrumentation, 
control nnd computer 
nqnlpmsnt aa used In In- 
dustrial control. 


Forma on receipt of SAE 
from the Principal. LLn- 
colnahlre College of Art. 

b lndum Roud. Lincoln, 
LOSING DATE: 30 AU- 
GUST 1983. t 1 7947) 

240026 


TEMPORARY 


Applicetlon forme and 
further details 


are obtain- 
able from the Principal to 
whom completed forma 
should be returned within 
three weeks to the above 
eddroaa. (18719) 220026 


Entry point on the salary 
scale according to qual- 


APPOWTMCNTS FoS'jNEW 


nicotians and experience. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Application forms nnd 
further particulars are 
available rrom tha Princip- 
al at the College, Dloby 
Avenue, Mepporley. Not- 
tingham NOS 6DR, Closing 
date 2nd September. 1983. 
f 167 12) 220020 


/irj'uini Aii«rM o run i\ t,yv 

YOUTH TRAINING SCHEME 

Lecturer I for Btnnd-by- 

Flshlnn. 

LaBtur« r I ror Bodal and 


LsIfQ SklJlB/Cnrl nn Couries. 
Bulnry; £5.640 * £9.735 


University 

Appointments 


starting point dependent 

p,n experience and quallricn- 


P-n- 


DRUNEL UNI VE RSITY 


tlons. 

Fiirtlier details and applica- 
tion forma ta.o.e. plan so} 
from the Principal. Lowestoft 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ASSISTANT (Part-time) 


THE SOUTH DOYVh^B 


COLLEGE OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 
Havant 


from the Principal. Lowestoft 
Collage or Further Education. 
Bt rotor ■ Bti-net, Lowoaiaft, 
Suffolk NR33 2ND. Cloning 


Past 8.1 TEMPORARY 
LECTURER GRADE J in 
NUMBRACV/MATHEMATIC8 


date for completed' op’p 11 ca- 
tions. a wnrki afiar the 


Applloatlons nrs invited 
from men and women who 
are wall quallMcd in 
physical education lo teach 


LECTURER 


itppeorunca of this 'advertlsa- 
inont. 1 16766) 220026 


squash, tennis and hockey 
tin 


A temporary lecturer grade I 
Is required Tor one year from 
1 September 1983 to teach 
Numeracy on YT8 courses and 
some QCE Mathematics. The 
ability to teach computer li- 
teracy would bo an added 
advantage. 

Salary Scale: £9,649 

£9.733. 

For further details and ap- 
plication form, ploaes Bond a 
stamped A4 envelope to the 
vice Principal, The South 
Down) Collflge of F.H,_ Col- 


or netball as wall ns oilier 
activities to a wldo raiitie 
of abilities In the Universi- 
ty's physical education aer- 
vlrn p. 

October 


frnm 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


Dulles will include 

J dmlnlstrstive assistance 

n developing participation 
n sport and In the unl- 
vornfty. Part-time study 
fur a further dngroo may 
be possible for s suitably 
qualified candlilata. 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
MANPOWER BEBVH 
COMMISSION - 


legs Road, Havant, Hants. 
POT BAA. Tsl. Wstarloovllls 
67011. Closing date ror the 
receipt of completed applica- 
tion forme la Wed n ns day &l 
August 1983. (16721) 220026 


ACCREDITED CENTRE 
SENIOR STAFF TUTOR 
(TEMPORARY) 

Applications are Invltnd Tor 
the above post to assist tha 
Staff Training Co-ordlnntor 
with the training or atnrr »n- 

S aped on tho Youth Training 
Glioma. 


LECTURERS IN HOME 
ECONO MICE NEEDED 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


Salary: Senior Lecturer 

£10,683 - £12.332 (possibly 


to 4)8.443) p.a. 

Further details and applies- 


RE- ADVERTISEMENT 


SOUTH FIELDS COLLEOE 


tlon forms are available from 
the Chief Education orflcnr. 
Further Educe tlon Barlton, 


OP FURTHER 


EDUCATION 
Aylealano^toart^Lolcealer 


Further Education Bartlon, 
Education Offices, Tipping 
Street, Btaffurd H*T16 2UH. 

h'SYX? 5,31 220^0 


We ero the bast emtlp- 

R nd private conkary Col- 
tge In London, stid we 
need one more person to 
complete our tosm from 
October 1083 - a Lecturer 
t ta assist In teaching tho 

S AG 78 1 Food Studies 
ertlflcste. A minimum 1 
teaching experience 


Tho appoint mom la far 
two yeara only nnd Is 
bnssd approximately on 
two ten week tornts ol 
thrao days per week and a 
summer term of two days 
par wash with the Uni- 
versity vacations latgoly 
freo. 


Salary will be In the re- 
gion of £4.000 per annum. 


Further particulars end 
ppllratlun forma may bo 
ibtalnad from tlie Pavaon- 


venrs treolilnn experience 
nmulrnd. Toll Alan Cooke 
Ol .402 1841 . ( 17898) 


220026 


UMS Cre, tt7ddPJa U e n x B1 ' tVaH 

bo?‘i°Sl&? rt“eS 0 67^ B 2 0 «S‘o"6 









ApplIcatftaziB Gro Invltod 

rrom Bultabiy 


quBlirifid 


COMMUNITY HOMES 


■ 


The work <■ concerned 
with Udaoatla n and 

of man tally tianu, 

nnd adult. 


young pobple and adults 
and will Involve tha super- 
vision of full and part-time 
staff. The appointment lx 
at Lecturer Gride. II 'Wid 
will be suitable , far 

K ackers %ylth School or , 
irther Bduostlon experl- 
enoe . In ton^hlng young 


mentally 


Tcsppsd. 


from 

& 


ror me end 
available 
the Principal to 
completed . forma 


Application . 
further . details 


be returned within 

10 dnye. (170441 220026 


MID GLAMORGAN 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

1UC, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
LECTURING STAFF 

S Y NON VALLEY DlSTftlCl 

OLLEOEi OF PURTHr v ’ 
EDUCATION 


« b ardors . 

equlred I September 1983 
or se soon ea possible tnore- 


Tamporniy Lecturer . 1 jn 
computing With, an 
ino bFaH to make s elgnTf leant 
contribution to the col lea* 
(Ton ror YTS in the 


provision 
fields of 


atruetjon. 
oloc 


..sc trios I/O lac t r a n Ice . 

R Applicants should 
area to teaon 
era 


anal near l no. con-, 
motor vehrols 


and 


pre- 


be 

computer ' |1- 



?a“Sc“y l a V nd contribute the 

wide renqa of course* oirprea 
at the college. 

be -a dFatinct a 

testis' 

trainees wii 


arinu 


gsberlance . Will 
-- adyanUBobut It 
..U^d^tanding _to 


ir;. old.' 


pet; ' 


“•^v^nt'orN^wrquallflcatJdiL 

th*jr sh$uM hjveiom'e sxpfrl- 


^taachkij tjf cOmmuntatton', .. 
s r L - Fof oiw poit, Hw^abBlQF to tiaid^ 


application form (to b* : 

6 September IMi) write toOvtf 5qtMcg 
CommliikHVAiencon UnkBa **««**. 
HenuRGJMjB.orte1.ptoM. 
Bukvitoke (0256) 68551 ' 

lervice operates ho * 4rt ?: J. 

Pl*«w quota reft G/W34. ■" 


Wi 

obtain ah la’ op 
stamped. e_ddr« 


AUBtlSt ... 

rocslpt t>r - 

. _td foolscsp 

enve 
sduos 

Educe 

Boys Orammar - 

weun Hosd. .Trerynpp 

wni ° u y B « 


ipsa, addressed fa? 1 ”,"! 1 

^TriqeV! 8 SfStrcS 


Hlr- 

Abar- 


SHEFFlfeLD 

GRANYItLECOLLBaE 


iWSf 

the p 


f. 


echnology 

•rofsision- 



o resx io net i-u™. » . . 

AppllcxtlodS Bro Invited for 
the above post from suitably. 
, qualified candldstas 


rrom suitat 
. jeoro oi bis perl ones' 

able but not essential, 

aST' 


Leoturer 

tbe rsngq 


fur tRw'pVrUcu tars Ire obtain 


, ST. BENEDJpt’S COMMUNITY HbME WITH EDUCATION 


81, Bdnad lot’s to d Community Homs wllti Edufralton mtVfnff London aa a regional rest) urea. Thd dohool I8ku 
yowta poopte beNvsftfi ttw agM of 13 Arid 18 who present conskttrablg behavtour, imw and tfeJfnquency 
probfemB. Ws provide > flexible poflom of ohfd pare, rsairstki edLibptJon |gg akUto which ire designed lo meat 
tne Indhriduaf mods or each young parson. Ttw school aims to Ogulp each ytourtgater lor hiU Indspondenco as an 
adult.^.8nwN'day. educatton/intennadteta t/satmeril progreftunb Has reoentfy boon atailsd. -: 

Ws are currenily looking To M the following posts: 


Locum Deputy Principal 

(Head of Education - until 31st Jury 1984) 
Salary £10,323 to £12,552 


flef.KSBI 


As wall as h&adlnga teachtag staff of tan, this parson Is an Msgral part ol « Senior Managanrani Team. Ke/eho 
vvll need to ba (rained and expartoncod within oduaatlon wftnin 


expsrtsncod 
practical, yocnUonal and acadarnlc sub] acts. 


iTn a CHE setllrig. Tho programms alriia Id IWl 


Social Worker 


Itof.lQM 


Permanent Post 

Salary: £7,650 to £ip,242 pa jric. 


H Integrated and co-ordinatea bstvicq tor ins young ........ 

throughout the stay, and altar the place manl at St. BenedtcfB. You must ba able to worti ns put of a large 
residential social work and teaching team, as watt as to work Jointly with Raid soda! work coUasguas. 


RM.KB07 


Teacher of Physical Education 

Permanent Post 

Salary: Burnham Scale 1 or Burnham 2 

Plus Community Home’s allowance £1,056 plus extraneous 

duties £1,086 


B are Invited from teach era with a quaUftoalton to physical education and an obttfty to leach genera] 
' ‘ education would be an advantage; Applicants inuel be irnsreMed In 


Ja In the ftekt or a . . 

. . ig a vridor part in ttw oyarall Ha ol the School. 
forlnforTnai dtecuealoh piwse telephone Ian Grimes, Acting Principal or flay ScacjsL Daputy Prindp^ bn 
0734-332391. : 

Brent la an Enuiri Opportunity, wriptoygr. AppItcaUpfia ari weloome front ttmdkUtoi 
.nationality, atnnlft or nailonal orfolrie, age, marital status, aex, aexuil ortenifttlon 
ptraona. v 

ApplbaHon forma and lob deacripffoni) fro^rh the Personnel Oivtofon, Room 1. Brent Town HflD-Arinojto. Forty 
Lane, Werntfay, Mkktieaex HAfl 3SR,- returnable tq* Btn September. Tel: 01-903 0371 (24 hour Ansatone 
aervtoe). Reference numbere must be. ggoted.. 


and from dlaibh 


London Borough of 




















nil- I IMtM lu C ANON.-U.Sl'PPLEM^ 


V-'-.vS- 


i 

. r- . 





Research Posts 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY OF 
MATHEMATICS 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
IN MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION 

. Application* are Invited 
for a throe- yon.,- past of 
reaearrh assistant In 
Mathamatlca Education. 
Appllcnnta Interested in a 


socondment to the post 
will also be considered. 


The person appointed 
will be baaed In the Centre 
for Mathematics Education 
In the Faculty or Mathema- 
tics. The Centre is con- 
cerned with the process or 
teschlna mathematics, with 
ways of presontlnu 
mathematics and enasolna 
students In learning 
mathematics. These in- 
terests arc pursued by re- 
search and the preparation 
of , materials In various 
media for teachers to 
study. Work Is about to 
commoner on two protects 
supported by the DES. 
concerned with calculators 
in , the secondary school 
and statistics in the secon- 
dary school. 

Other current Interests 
Include problem solving, 
helping girls succeed in 
mathematics and mathema- 
tical modelling In lha clas- 
sroom. The Centre la also 
Interested In asamlnlng the 
effectiveness or various 
modes of presentation of 
materials for teachers. 

, Applications nro sought 
from thosa who can contri- 
bute to the work of the 
Centre, or who wish to 

I iurauo an Individual pro- 
set appropriate to the 
work of the Centra. 

The post la for three 
yenre and is available from 
1st _ September. 1983, 
Appointment will he made 
nt an appropriate point on 
the Research Assistant sal- 
ary scale [£6310 - £0530): 
In tlio case of a second- 
ment. appropriate arrange- 
ments would be made. 


Application forma and 
Turtnar particulars are 
available rrom Ms- R.L. 
Johnson t IB 18/2), Assis- 
tant Secretary tMathaJ. 
Faculty of . Mathematics, 
The Open University, Wal- 
ton Hall. Milton Keynes, 


MKT 6AA, or telephone 
MUton FCeynea (090BJ 
6337B4: there Is a 24 hour 

6H3aiS8!. n0 ■ orv ‘« 


Milton keynea r c 
6337B4: there la a 24 


„ Closing data for appllca- 

{Wia, at> ‘ 8ept agoaoti 

Colleges of 
Higher Education 

Other Appointments 

Frolaaiionai' and Du4i- 
ness; Education! Fart/time 
Teacliara/Lbcturara - re- 
quired rrom Baptamber to 
iwhi Banking, Accountan. 
BJf» p*Port Studies, Law. 
Public : Relations. Markat- 

k%er^^. L,nlCall0n *" d 

.Apply in writing or tqla- 

-£RUi -^mr- >oV. n Ji£ 


Youth and 
Community Service 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
YOUTH AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

YOUTH AND COMMUNITY 
WORKER 

at Mandavltia Centre, 
Aylesbury 

^cBfe P JNc rJ flI n i" . y 5? r £??!ia - 
£8,4 1 5 

For further details please 
contact Mlsa M. Hester, 
County Youth and Community 
Orricsr, Education Depart- 
ment. County Hall, Ayles- 
bury, Bucks.* Tel: Aylesbury 

8000, Ext. 8174. (167031 
. 440000 

BAST SUSSEX 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

HOLLINGTON YOUTH 
AND COMMUNITY 
.... CENTRE 
Wishing Tree Road, Bt 
Leonardo-on -5 sa, Hastings 
TN38 9LL 


MERSEYSIDE 
MERSEYSIDE YOUTH 
ASSOCIATION . 

Detached Youth Worker . 

required for Anfleld area of 
Liverpool. , 

Applicants must be exp or i- 
encid youth workers qualified 
In accordance with JNC Con. 
dltlons of Service- Salary JNC 

3< Application forms , and 
further details rrom: Bill Cox. 
Senior Field Worker. 

Merseyside Youth Associa- 
tion, 88 Shell Road. Liver- 
pool LG 3AF on receipt of 
8AE. Closing data: 10th 

September 1983. 

440000 


' oulh and Community 
intre i Warden - JNC Scale 
1 (£8.253 - £9. 2731 - 

--put red as soon as possi- 
ble, to manage a . large 
vol un tsry you ' 


manage a ■ large 
voluntary youth and com- 
munity centra situated In 
the Hoi ling tan area of 
Hast Inga. Applicants 

should be qualified and ex- 
perienced in youth and 
community work. 

Relocation Grant Scheme 
available. In approved 
caeca. 

.Further details and ap- 
plication forma available 
from, and returnable to. 
<S.B.e. please) The County 
Officer, IRer 
RW ■ ?:°'. no * 4, County 
Hall, St. Anne’s Cresent, 
Lewes, East Sussex BN? 

lias. t^93 a B n » d Sei 44o , o b oo 


NORTH TYNESIDE 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
SECTION 

YOUTH AND COMMUNITY 
CENTRE LEADER 
Applications are Invited from 
qualified and lulcably experi- 
enced persona for tna above 
past. The parson appointed 
will be based at the Colllng- 
wood Youth and Commnnlty 
Cantro, North Shields, wliero 
there are purpose built Youth 
and Community facilities, and 
will have responsibility fur 
the aoclsl education of young 
people and the development 
of youth and community work 
In the Immediate sros and, at 
times. In other areas of North 
Tyneside according to the 
needs to the service. 

Salary j.N.C. Scale 3 
Range: EL7IQ - £8.646. 

Points 2 - 6 per annum. 

ber IO f9aS d " te: and Sept0m * 
Write for application forma 
including an S.A.E. to lha 
Personnel Deportment, 7 
Northumberland Square. 

Shields NE30 log. 
It 1 6T1QI 440000 


fpv METROPOLITAN BOROUflHW 1 1,1 

llFRocnaale 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
GSS 

DISTRICT YOUTH WORKER 

Education and Training Centre 

JNC Range 4 J 3 - 7 ) £ 0,163 - £ 10,248 plus extra quallfloatlona 
Btlowance of £348 pa. 

Apdlcallona are Imriled from suitably qualified and experienced parsons * 
for the above post covering the North West area at the Borough. 

The appointee wtU serve both maintained and voluntary groups whWn this 

>8T8&i 

Travelling expenses equivalent to lha casual User oar rale wM be payable. 

I ha re fore a full currant driving licence Is essential. 


053 

YOUTH WORKER 


baaed.rt a DropJn CaiUre In Cortri! Haywood. • ^ 

The main emphasis la on work with me youiw unemployed. 

Bnd previous appscanta will automatically be 

to'bS: 

t.i ™74V«3!"lSt^MrL. s ,'rn 



LAE 

INTERNATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Papua New Guinea 


s ' •' 

i ' ; i.*.; 

1 r ' 


NSW Hi6l,Cr *** <**«* Teaching Ad*. ,„d 

Vacancies will exist for the following Staff ln'I.n,,4Mt IDlt.'- 



Overseas 

Appointments 


ATHENS TO /.1M11AIIWK 

llllll.ll i'll n Ml Iraihi-i* \%a.|)-li|ii 
■ill iui '1 tin- umlil loilliir.t 
l r mill Ii.) 1 11 ill I — I ■ l.url.ili 

l.illli|mx*l* a 111 I I t it III! 1 I ii >i 
II II r n ill ,1 lii'l.il cr I.IKIII.I ■ >|i lllr-li 

■•■■MIHin "rr nl«„ ■mill , 'I tin. 
, at limn I 1 mil' ' ' 





ABU DHABI 

Wanted. Qualified muirrl- 
anced femala tnacher to inrr 
for and teach ml ninlnilnilt 
mentally hnndlcatipr.l i-lillil -I 
years old livluii In Aim Dlialil. 
V.A.E. For uni 1 year renew- 
able. 

Salary mid ilnlulls mi mi- 
pllcatlan. Write with C.V.’h 
to 65 Lodi|a I'liim., t 'nlilinui . 
Surrny , within in ilnys. 
( I 7863 > 4 fill 1301) 


AUSTRALIA 

N'H Mtintrss.ii I i'llmni \ 
si Ii. I .ipruln'i In Siiliin . 
I.-liiu.iit IIUI4. i i-if uli .. ■ i%, ,i I - 
nil'll Mttlltrssi.il. lint ne,l 

l>rluinr> I i-iii hr i I lir |..iq|lia.„ 
i.Mi-in tin- i hnl Ir mir mi, I milt. 
In. linn nl rslnhllaliliiu 'I nrw 
ir|nii<l In) f. In '• i mi iil.ln 
I'li'n.r Iinl.lv intimnlli wlfli 
i.v. .uni r>-|.'i>lnntr imiiiiiri in 
I N MiHitr-ssi.il Inn. |4!l„n 
I’. II |i..s Ilf. M.mlnlirn 
•Jll.lt, N h.tt . Ansi, nlln 
iir, rr,4i 4mnitiu 


niHKSTIANTE^ ’ 

Vs- f 

Y.iluninry ’ 

' Ml MYJHUl ^ M »U |* 

‘Y1UUIS " 

Mnnv hun.iredi i . 

“'ll hi* riniulrtd iJ? tq. 
'*• tints rrsliy jtvJilrA 
nml llir iip X | L VJApt t- 

'• t«iv. no Vu'S 1 

* h'i 1 r mil'll, 1 ' syS 1 Sw? 
'•'V I'i'iiiiit. 8h 0 , ilflV' * 


The continuing requirements of our Saudi Arabia Support 
Contract mean that a small number of male English V 
Language Teachers will be needed towards the end of 1983 ^ 
to join our staff at the King Faisal Air Academy at Riyadh, f 
They will be responsible for teaching English to students L 
and cadets of the Royal Saudi Air Force. | 

This Is an opportunity to earn a high tax-free salary as an English 1 
Language Teacher ... | 


with 


. . . working in 


-AV//A-/7 


Applicants must be UK citizens under the ego of 50 whoso mother tongue 
is English. We require teachers of English as a foreign language with a 
degree in English, a Post Graduate Teaching Certificate and ideally a TEH 
qualification, with a minlmuhi of 5 years* teaching uxparienco with 3 years 
in TEFL 

In addition to the high tax-free salary, successful candidates will receive 
free single accommodation, messing, medical care and other benefttij 
Including generous travel-paid UK leave. 

Please apply in writing, giving brief details of experience, or telephone 
Preston 634317. 

D ‘ P '" MOTES A 1 

Warton Division, f ■! - 

Warton Aerodrome, Preston, V MV. 

Lancs. PR4UA. 


M 


REPUBLIC OF SINGAPORE 


Teachers of English 
in Secondary Schools 


^•sasaiBaa!."* : ; 

Lnnttf S.mS2 10du fe d , to ** h ? w ,n Lont,on ln mid-October 1 0B3 and successlul j 
January 1884 k p he,r aPPOlnlmerUa al the beginning of Uie academlcyearln . ’ ; 

= ,a .!h 0 Singapore Educaiion Service will have Ihe oDporUmttybi r . 


s-.? Sf—— : 

Fdr aUpwis, ibUit]r-.fti'eoac& ^ .j-" M.' " " benefits amounting to 22 % Cf total eatery Indudve 

Onty tetchers willing to of ^elr the ttaWrtxhiSTi hfeed ; '-l ;• . V. ;.• v •• i Medical benefits ' ! ’ ’ v ■ 

thlifniwidnal Cducxttqn 1 . Agency 'of PNG Ttnmihd ; i V , v‘' 1 '-v - s '‘ i', : . 1 •• Setting-In loan. 


I '; Fir all . posts. 
Only teacher 


. ■ : ; 1 $2 tc8sSF™^ lon 

, vv 




• ii » ■ 


i 


the TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 19.8.83 


OVERSEAS 

continued 

EGYPT 

BT. FATIMA SCHOOLS 

a Tqg muaic toachara. 

al Fleaae contact Mr. Fauad 

Hablbl London House for 

£SrwHs™&£7rflii 

j»f- ,wa.f h,n ■ ,j a.8b“i 


GREECE , , 

bbt Schools on OK KHlBnoi 

•WBSRB o a >-7' 

897106 8 4 4 6 S 0 9 0 4 0 8 6 


GREECE 

B.F.L. teacher renuirad to 
atart In 8ept/Oct. Male pro- 
an rl ni?n j 2 * hours a week. 
30,000 drachmaa a month. 

Band recent photo and C.V. 
to Frodlsterla Boiirgou, 
Plateia Parkou, Lnmla, 
araece, M871B) 460000 

GREECE 

EFL teacher Tor N. Greece 
from September. Knowladog 
of German essential. 

Send full CV, photo end 
tel. no. to Mr. B. Eden, 30 
Carlton Rd.. Low ton. Wnr- 
fjnqton. Cheshire WAS 2EP. 
(187211 460000 


Teachers (B.F.L. I experience 
preferable needed. For details 
write Immediately enclosing 
particulars. 

_ Clear photo and Tel. No. to 
Tha English Institute. Corso 

FiUtsIi 82 alwu “- 4e I is 


KENYA 

Braoburn High School in 
Nairobi ranulres a teacher of 
Computer Studies for Janu- 
ary. 1 984. Post would suit 
young single teacher with In- 
timate knowledge of Micros. 

Please apply with full C.V. 
to the Headmaster c/o 10 
Flatter Close. Btubblnaton. 
Farehsm, Hants. 116748} 

460000 


NEW ZEALAND 


gsisaj fst« a nmf om S2sr. 

Oeonraphy, Social Studies 
graduate. Co-ed Secondery 
Country School. 

Swap (urnlehed house, oar, 
toaching position etc. for the 

Application with full dB- 

wJfcna'fa Mr ^Si 'TOOk 
RttMT' Now z SS , o“o n o d 6 


SPAIN 

araduDio EFL teachers ro- 

8 aired ror north-west Spain. 

c tobar to_ May inclusive. 
Fluoney In Bpanlah oasontlal. 

CV and recent photo to: 
The Principal. GIL. Runnuavg 
25/lo. LUGO, Spain. (16734) 
460000 


SPAIN 

S ualiried and axparlence 
. F.L. toachara required lor 
N. Bpaln. 

Apply with C.V. and photo: 
Centro Inalea, Reolno Balnx 
Da La Moxa 13, Burapa, 
Spain. (16730) 460000 


China, Indonaala, Thailand. 
France. 

EFL teaching posts avail- 
able in September 1983. 

Details available on re- 
quest. Early Application 
advised. Write to: EFL Don- 
bury/ELT International. 2 8 
Horsefelr. Banbury, Oxford- 
shire. Tel: Banbury (02S31 

3480/3502 . (16760) 460000 


BERKSHIRE 


SPECIALIST CAREERS 
OFFICER 

■I EMPLOYMENT) 
£7.191 - £8,712 

A quallfiad and experi- 
enced rarenrn officer Is ro- 
qulrod Tor thia poet based 
at the naodlng rarnera 
office . Applicants must be 
Interested In work with 
the itnomployed. Compute- 
rlaed aystems ore In uee. 
Car essential. 

Further particulars and 
application forma (enclos- 
ing SAE) from Director of 
Education <C), Shire Hall, 
Shlnflald Park. Reading 
RQ2 9XE. 

cioxinn date 2nd 
September 1983. 

Bor hah Ire County Coun- 
cil la an equal opportunity 
omployer. (16733) 480000 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

COUNTY CAREERS 
SERVICE 

CAREERS OFFICER 
(GLOUCESTER) 

Applications nro Invltad 
from experienced or newly 
trained Caraara Offlcors 
for the post of Caraara 
Of floor which la based In 
GloucoBtcr. 

Salary within the range 
£7jl91 to £8,713 ror Scale 

Car Users Allowance and 
relocation expenses In 
appravad cbsob. 

Further details and ap- 
plication forms may be 
abtafnnd from tho Chief 
Education Officer, Shlro 
Hall, Gloucester CLl 2TP. 

Closing date 2nd 
September. 1983. (16717) 
480000 


The Co-ordination Office of the 
MICROS CLUB SCHOOLS IN ZORICH 

requires an ^ 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING 
PROJECT LEADER 

The Club schobls are Switzerland's largest Adult Education Institution. 

The ELT sector comprises ca. 1,3 million student horns taught by 330 teachers in S3 centres 
throughout Switzerland. 

The Jobt 

• To plan , co-ordinate and realise projects to support and develop the Club schools' ELT 
operations 

• To introduce and implement these projects in the schools through seminars and courses 

• To advise on and provide back-up for the running of teacher training courses 

• To co-ordinate the production of ELT materials 
The requirements! 

Candidates should have at least 3 years ELT experience, preferably in adult education; a 
diploma or M A in Applied Linguistics; experience in organising and leading seminars and 
working groups. A working knowledge of German would be an advantage. 

Tlie conditions! 

• Minimum 3 year contract 

• Excellent salary and conditions . 

• Interviews will beheld in Switzerland 

Please send full CV, photograph and reference tm Federation of Mlgras Co-operatives, 
Personnel Department (Mr H. Schmid), Llmmatstr. 152, CH-8031, Zurich. 


Oreac® 0 *!* >n SpB * n Portugal 


Sand cv to Abucon Agency, 
?i*T«C? yco “ l Pi"™, SWl. 
(16723) . 460000 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 


BARNET 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BARNET 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 


ary depending upon train 
Ins ana experience. 

Salary Scale 8/6 £7,788 - 
£0,309 Inclualva. 

Application forma and 
furehar detail! available 
from Director, at Educa- 
tional Servlcea, Town Hall, 
Frlern Barnet, Nl I SDL. 
Tel: 01-368 1233. Ext. 

223. Ref: ADM/E/298. 

Clo!li|^^dotB 3rd Boptam- 

We welcome application! 
from rMlataraa dlenbled 
people. (179251 480000 


A 


BOLTON 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 


CAREERS OFFICER 

(SPECIALIST FOR 
ETHNIC MINORITIES) ■ 

SCALE 4/5 £6 9 264—£7,896 per annum 

Holders of ihe Diploma ofVocatlona! Guidance will 
commence on E7,1B1 per annum (minimum point of 
Scales). 

Applicants should preferably be qualified Careers 
Officers. ' 

Application forms and further details, which are 
available from tha Personnel Officer, Town Hell, 
Bolton BL1 1 RU (Tel: 2231 1 , Extns. 587 and 8105) 
should be returned by Slat August 1S83. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Posts 

overseas 

Kuwait 

ELT Adviser ^ 

Ministry of Education 

Dutlaii To advise on afl aspects of ELT at middle 
and secondary school level biohidlng curriculum, 
mrinrtala. development, testing, audio- visual . 

aids, teacher training Bnd contributing to ELT 
seminars; to participate In research on ELTln 
Bchoola. 

OuallfleBlIaflsi Candidates, male only, should 
have a British educational background and 
preferably be aged 30 - 48 years. They should 
have a PhD orMA and aUeaalfivo years relsveW 
experience, Including experience in the Aiab 
World, 

•alary* Paid In local currency, tax free, for MA 
holder gross a alary (Including allowances) 
approrirnalaly starting equivalent of FE 3 bo ale; 

£ 1 1 , 622 -El 4 , 381 ; tar PhD hotdBT approximately 
starling equivalent ol FE 4 scale: £ 1 3 , 4 BB- 
216 , 663 . 

BwMfftsi Airfares for postholder, epouda and 
up to three children under 1 0 ; baggage allowance; 
free medical treatment! 1 0 % bastoealery addition 
In lieu of superannuation; local allowance of 
KDBOmonthly. ' 

Contract! One year local contract, renewable, 
starting ae soon aa possible. 

Cioalng data for AppUeatleri»i 31 at Augiiat, 
198307 as soon as poaatole thereafter. 
RffaroneeiB^AiBST 

• •' ■ i- 1 . -I- 

Saudi Arabia , - 

1 Director of Studies 
1 Senior Instructor (Materials 

Development) 

The English Language Unit, 
Training Department; 

Petromln Shell Beflrieiy 
Company; Al Jubayl 

TheEngHBhLanguageUnHwII.be an Integrated ” 
partof the Training pep'artmentbf the Peraonriel •. 
OMston. In Ha Jlmt year of operation It win; ; 
undertake a fuilnaada analyate; the preparation of , 
lar > 0 UagB Inabucflon rhanuafe, ahd a full range of '• 
•upporting nnaterlBie. . - . 

^oetl: Director of Stqdles 

Duttciii Overall respcfnslblfity forthe 
profetokarml development of language training • ; 
Ut .eorduttatlon wl(h the Training 


Manager, and the British Council English 
Language Officer. The Director of 8 tudles and 
Se(*v Indfwotoe.wWiWrtctothe broad outtlnSaW' 
tha development plan aa set out In the 
consultancy study prepared by the English 
Language Officer In co-operation with P 6 RC. 

QuaHffoafiMUi Candidates muat be male, . 
aged 30 - 60 , and hold s valid driving licence. They 
should have a degree and a higher TEPL 
quaSfloation plus substantial overseas 
experience. Preference wBI be given to 
oanduatea with one or aflof the tolkwring Idndaof 
experience: project management, learn 
leadsrahlpln devetopmenl programmes. 

Indus trial or commercial mining experience. 


Poat 2: Senior Instructor 
(Materials Development) 

Dutlaat Responsible asdlreeted by the D 03 , for 
maferfelsdevstopmenl and production in 
consultation with technical training stall. 

Qualifications! Candid ales muat be mate, 
aged 30 - 60 , end muat hold a valid driving lloence. 

They Bhould have a degree and at least a diploma 
In TEFL, and should have substantial leaching 
experience In EBP, In technical end vocation al . 
training and have a proven record In materials 
production. 

•alarm Director of Studies: Irom SR 1 12 , 71 3 - . 
126,615 (E 20 / 493 -S 23 .M 0 ® 1 El => 8 R 5 . 5 ). 

. SertiorlnstnjQtor:trom 8 R 1 02 , 096 - 108.953 
(E 18 I 66 t-£ 10 1 99 T@El -SR 6 . 5 ) 

Allowances «nd Bsf-fHsr Superawtu^n j 
Cwhp^tionatlQHolsafeiyjfreefernWtod . 
attoomiTtodatbh'; ptifeoSsl allowance ofSRe^XW, 
lran?portaBowanceof 8 RB > 600 ;mediftl’ , : i»' '■ 
. Insurance anowanw; two paid airfare* i per . .. 

contract year; baggage allowance ol £ 1 . 000 on 
first appointment. Both Director of Studies and 
Sartor Instructor wfl be entitled to a married 

accompanied allowance; twoalrfaroB per year tor 
wife and up to twoohtidren and local school lees 
paid foruplo two chEWn. . .. , 

Oentriroti One year renewable to ylopn iffHa^ 

• wfth the BrJtiahChuridl iiarflrBlai October, 19 B 3 
orteeoon as powlbfethereaffer.. 


H 6 IM 6 6 081 63 A 188 - 109 T 


Senegal 1 

4 Teachers of English 
BrltlihSehegalese 
Institute, Dakar 

Thaw p(^ are subs Wfeed by tiw British , >-■. , . 

Gpvsrnmehf tiWef profl Whme. ‘ . 



Out leer To teach general and specHtMieede ^ 
Engtiahcouraas to adults ffwibeg^iner to CP^ . 
levels for up to 24 otaas hour? each weak; to assist ; 
^toervolrnaflLmaterlato prod ixstion, marring of. . 
Internal and National Englshekamlnilloiw;to 
assist i^hh IBmry ai*!^ cuKu^rI : 

QiulHteatioftu CfepdWeles, preferably under 
35 , should be single or married leachfng couples, 
with a Degree In Engflsh or Modem Lar^uagea, 
PGCE TEFL pr RSA TEFL; e minimum of hvo ■. 
yearsTEFL experience and reaeonabte spoken 
French. 

•alaryi £ 7,000 per anrtum tax fraeatsrflng 
subsidy plus CFA 97 , 800 per month (£f 81 par 
fnonth@CFA 604^5 = El) 

Benefllsi Free furnished accommodation. 

£ 1 , 000 baggage grant; raturoalrfara; con til button 
towards compulsory mwfical Insurance; six ■ 
weeks paid leave, 

Contraob Two years contract with the Brithh 
Senegalese Institute, guaranteed by the British 
CounoO. 

Cloilng data for Applications) 6 th 

September. 1 983 forlntervfewa later Inthe month, 
ftefereneei 83 K 40 - 43 T 


Yugoslavia 


Lseturer In English 

Post 1 : University of Belgrade 

post ?: University of Sarajevo 

DiftlauTolesoh English Language (phonetioa, 
conversation and confoosHton) to 
Undergraduate*.. 

QusIMoatioiw Degree In English (preferably 
MAtor Post 1 )and some TEFL experience. . 
Recognlaad TEFL quallftoation dealrdjis. 
Candidates ahdukl be slngto, British nattorrala.' 
Marin Local salary plus alerHng aubskfy 
£ 2 , 7 B 2 pa. ■ 

peqafHsi Fares, baggage aitowance. 
ContriMrti One year renewable local coribaot 
starting September, 1983 ,. ' . 
R*fwwneaid 3 B 77 - 78 t . . v ' ; 


For further delilla and art ^iplloatlort form, 
pisate write, quoting tha posl reforsnio 
number to: Ovwa«i Educational 
Appdnlmpnfe Department, The Biftleh 
Counoll, 90-91 fettentibm Court Roedi 1 
London W1PWT, 

‘ .f ■ ■: " '■ 


Somerset County Council 

SOMERSETEDUCATJ0N AND CULTURAL 
SERVICES COMMITTEE 
Careers Service 

(A) SENIOR CAREERS OFFICERS 

. (Industrial Training and Liaison) 

P01 (i) £9, 945-El 1,052 per annum 

(B) CAREERS INFORMATION OFFICER 
S01£9 060-£9,660per annum 

Ca^^Ser^i^'teHmb^^dBt^Courity^Hl'Vaunttyi. . . , 

Post (A) la resport'sibje forco-brriJnaUrtg. all aapecta of Industrial 
liaison wftH Mrttotilsr omphaato qnYfS provision; Post (81 for 
‘ the provision of a romprsli 9 nalve careers Information service.-- ■ • • •$*. 

Candidates forboft) posts ahcMJld be oupJJf^ecfoahgere officers’ 
whhwWeemerlBncernthBoareeraaehrice.PrevtouB -’ 
axparlence fri teaching vwnild be an advantage In bolh poala . • 
and/orlnduatrlal training for Post (A) and Information work for . 

Poat(B).. . . 

Application forma and further details available Irofn tho 
Chfct Education Off loar, 8taH NT, County Hall, Tauntdn. 

Stamped addraaBed envelope pleaw, 

Cabalngdate. 2 nd Septariiber, 1983 , ■ ' ' J • • - 


r /55|V . SYDNEY COLLEGE \ 

WU OF THE ARTS '! 

Head of Department 

'senior LECTURER 
Department of Ceramics 

Applications are invited lor. the. position of Head of the 
Departmeiti of Ceramics in the School of Art. The position ivat 
ihe level of Senior Lecturer with the salary range AKO.wKS per 
annum to K%3SfiTJ per annum. • . 

Applicants will be expected to have recognised professional 
st anding ia.thP (teW of Ceramics nnd possess a broad knowledge 

of the discipline. - ■ 

Appliconta would be required lo have Iwdcxpericnce in Art and 
Design Education at tertiary level preferably in a posilton of 
and be familiar with acpdemic and adminfstratiye 


1 FTT.J f-JTTTl a.'.'i.nir- 


up duty for! tho commencement of the 1984’aendenito year; 
AppUfanis should forward a wiftori application giving full 
details of profcsslopal experience; academic qualifications and- 
iMludlng me haniisiand aiktfesses of three referee* (two of 
whom .should bi' -In the field of . Ceramics). The. i application 
should also fhdniJe. details oP e 9 ritibiti 6 ns, awards. scholarship 
granti, travel etcl Application* 4 holiId bc addressed to the' 
SecmlaD'i Sydiioy College of the Aria, PO Box 226, Glebe 
NS)V : 203^, Australia.: Applications dose on 16th September,. 
1983, ' L : ''' ■: ; 

Bf&utty {tftripldjmeni h CpUeg* Jwfflgr. ‘ - 





Mil I IMI slim U IMS VI M ITI.LMKNT 


Senior 

Careers Officer 

(Ethnic Minority) 

£7,191 -£8,712 p.a. 

A r|ii£i | iilcd (Diploma in Careers Guidance) and 
experienced Careers Officer is required to organise ' Work 
with eth nic groups and young people on ettroer, l mining, 
educational nnd omplaymatU matters. The post holder 
will co-ordinate the activities of an Ethnic Minority 
Specialist Careers Officer who is rasponailile for 
unetn ployed (out roach) and will also co-ordinate work 
with those still in full-time education. Benefit* include 
flexitime working and a Casunl User Car Allowance. 

.4 ppt i cation form s anti details from Personnel Dept., 
P.bfS.U.. Civic Centre, Walsall WS I ITP. Tel: Walsall 


Application forms and details from Personnel Dept., 

P.M.S.Ll., Civic Centre, Walsall WS I ITP. Tel: Walsall 
21244 ext 2064/2066. 


Closing date: 9th September, 1983. 

mm n ■■ n W KS39E9 l,ITAN 

Suffolk County Council 


Education Department 

CAREERS 

OFFICERS 

Grade: Scale 4/5 £6264 - £7895 per annum 

Vacancies exist lor Careers Officers at Ipswich end Lowestoft. 
Candidates should be trained and qualified Careers Officers or 
students who have recently completed professional training 
leading to the Diploma in Careers Guidance, to undertake a full 
range of careers service duties. 

Suffolk Is developing positive policies towards helping the 
young unemployed and ell staff are required to lake up a 


definite rote within the opera llonal plan. 

The Authority undertakes to assist the career development of 
staff by providing an on-going programme of In-sen/ice training. 
Application forme nnd further particulate from the County 
Education Officer, County Hall, Qrimwade Street, Ipawlcn 
IP4 1LJ. (Please enclose a stamped addressed envelops). 
Closing dote: 51h September, 1BB3. 


ADMINL.E.A. 

continued 


BERKSHIRE 

SPECIALIST CAREERS 
OFFICER l EMPLOYMENT * 
£7.191 - EB.71Z . , 

A film lined nnd oxpertencad 
corners officer la required for 
thin post baaed si the Ron»l I nil 
career!* office. Applicants 
must he Intaroiled In work 
with the unemployed. Colli- 
liuinrlaed system** ore III nl». 
Cor eimentlal. 

Further pnrtlculura and ei>- 
pllratlon torniH ■ i:iiclualiid 
SAEl form niroilor or Erin* n- 
tlon iCl. Shlrn Hall. Mil in rii- Id 
Park. heiHlUm RG2 9XL. 
CloNlna daiu Scptombar 2nd. 
1083. Ilurkahlrn County 
Council Is an "qua I » poor lull - 
1 1 y aniployor. ,167381 480000 


DERBYSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
CAREERS SERVICE 

1 Careern Ofllt.ee post 
Scale 4/3 £6.-264 - £7.896 

Anp! Ira (lulls arn Invited 
lor the followlm, poet In 
the Derbyshire earners 
Service 

PEnnV AND SOUTH 

DERBYSHIRE AREA 

I Corners Officer blind 
lit Derby Careers Office 

Applicant* for the above 
punt ehoultl be eruduatm 
or equivalent and hold or 
cucept to obtain the Diplo- 
ma fn Camera Guidance. 

A ifliuul car user allo- 
wance la attached to the 
post. There la n scheme of 
financial assistance lor 
newly appointed staff In- 
cluding removal. lodginu 
and relocation allowancnn. 

Further details and 
forma of application may 
bo obtained by semllna a 
fi.A.E. to tlio nimctcir of 
Eduratlnn, County Olllcci, 
Matlock. Uerbyehlre 1JE4 
SAG (Tel: Matlnuk 341 I, 
Cxi. 6334 1 

Cloalnn tlute; I Septem- 
ber 1383 

Ucrhvnhlro County 

Council la on opportunity 
employ ei- . >167131 480000 


LEICESTEIWHIRK 


ruAiNi:»:t ari i ii" 
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with ii provisional i 1 ** 1 * '• 
On sue. •■seliil ■ oiiililt- 1 Ion 
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offer ril a perliimirlll !'•■* 
siibje*.! to tivisllulil 1 1 1 > ■ toll- 
ii ry while l minimi • Af».-n4 
per firm mu. 
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NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

CITY OF NHtVl ASTl.r. I'l’llN 

EDUCATION COMMIT TIL 
ASSISTANT LlHIOATItiN 
OFFICER 

Salary bml«' I’dl id-/i 
£1 0,333 - £ I I . 7 U3 p.a 
Applliatluun nr*- Invli.'il i*. i 
thin newly rstubliHhiul ini'll in 
tlio Eduriillnli D«|>ni Iiiii iii 

which will inrliiilii , "Mil- 

lilies III tliu armi of »|ir. l.il 
educational iieiul". anil "lie* lal 
education . C mull, I nl ns nhoiilil 
ha well nuulillc-il will, iiiioiI 
tearhlnu and uiliiiiulsirmivr 
aaperlenuu. 

Application forms and 
further par, feu/ur* ucr <<(<(, ,<n 
able from nnd relnriialil*’ in 

(lie IJIi- fee Lor i>( linn. 

Civic Conlro. Ne wcuut iipon 
Tyne NE I BIM'. within M 
duya of tho appenruiu-t' ->< ■ 111" 
advertise niaut . 114613, 

4MOOnu 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

CITY OF NEWCASTLE UPON 
TYNE 

EDUCATION COMMIT 1 I-.F 
ADVISER FOR SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL NP.EI »S 
Salary Srali*: Koulhurv II. 'I ■ 

Group 9 £ 1 3.027 — £ I 6.UH I p.a 
Applfcutlone in*' liivll*-,! fur ilils 
newly establish**,! post vvlil, Ii will 
Involve udvlmirv ri<Hpiiu<illi|||i> 
scroti llic un-ii of spni-hil inlia. .i- 
tlonal lined**. IniTinllllii spi * lal 
education. 

APPlIrunla ti In mid In- w*-|l ipnil- 
Iflefl In one or innrc iiriuis nl 
special etluriilfun und luivi- mli- 
aiantlnl nnd iiirnmfiil Inu, 
uxparlenia In npei lul *.* hnuls niiil 
II belli primary or •*e>-<.ui«lnrv 
MclldOla. 

Application lorniH und f iiriln-i 

E artlculnrs available from tin- 
llmtur ol Edniutlini. f~|vl* Ou- 
tre. NrwiTtHila upon Tyne NF.I 
9PU. in b«t reuiriu.,1 wiililu |.| 
days of Mm appuui-aiu-e nf ihlx 
advertisement. (I4614> 48Hnpn 
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BOLTON 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 


CAREERS OFFICER 

- EMPLOYMENT/INDUSTRY TEAM 

Scale 4/5 

£6,264/£7,896 

Unqualified ofticera will bo paid Scale 4 (max. £7,005) 
Qualified officers will comnionco an Scale 5 
£7,191 p.o. 

Applicnnts should prnlorahly t>o c,< mliliod Careeis Officers 
holding ihoDiploin;i in Carr-nrs Gind.-inco. This Isa 
Departmoni of Employmnnl '.slfungHioniny' post and Hie 
surceaslul applicant will bu pari of a team of six officers 
specialising m work v/iih tlio iimimjilnyod and the Youth 
Training Schema. Good rntovant o tpononce is desirable 
Application forme and further details which ere 
available from the Personnel Officer, T own Hall, 
Bolton, BL1 1RU (T ol: 223 1 I Extna. 567 nnd 6105) 
should bo returned by 31 st August. Pro vloua 
applicants will remain under consideration. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 



HAM PSH1HE Education Committee 

. * CAREERS SERVICE 


* 1 ‘j . 

' hi 


The structure of the Careers Service in Hampshire has been 
modified to improve the way services are provided to young 
people and employers. Additional posts have been created, 
roles have been broadened and posts regraded. As a result, 
applications are invited from qualified Careers Advisers for the 

Senior Careers Adviser 

(Employment and Education Liaison) 

Ref. 6606A P01 (4-8) £10,761 -£12,087 

The successful applicant wilt be based at Careers Service 
Headquarters, Winchester, and will co-ordinate, develop and 
promote the work of Ihe Careers Service within the Youth 
T raining Scheme, wllh employers, with the young unemployed 
and with employment and education liaison schemes 
throughout (he county . Other duties wll I Include the preparation 
of reports which will require Ihe collation ol statistics relating to 
the above activities and attendance at meetings as a 
representative of the Assistant County Education Officer 
(Careers). 

Assistant Divisional 
Careers Advisers 

Northern Division Ref. 6606B . 

South West Division Ref. 6606C 
P01 (2-6) £10,242-£1 1,364 

One post is based in Basingstoke and the other in 
Southampton. 

The main emphasis of these posts will be to co-ordinate, 
develop and promote the work ol the Careers Semico within 
Uie Youlh Training Scheme with employers, with the young 
unemployed and with employment and education liaison 
schemes In the appropr la le division. Other duties wi II include 
deputising for the Divisional Careers Adviser and assisting with 
recrujimenl, training, supervision and counselling of staff within 
Ihe Division. 

District Careers 
Advisers 

(7 posts) Ref. 6606D SOI or SOI /2 or 
S02 according to district. £9,060 -£9,660 
or £9,060-£10,539or £9,945-£10,539 

The prime tasks are to manage a multidisciplinary team ol- 
Careers Advisers and support staff and to oversee and monitor 
at the district level all vocational guidance activities In schools 
and sixth form colleges and all work relating to the Youth 
T raining Scheme, Ihe young unemployed and employers. 
Other duties will indude assisting Divisional management with 


following poets, most of which are new> 

Note: The Service has a small Headquarters, three Divisions 
and sixteen Districts within those Divisions. A staffing structure 
will be provided to all applicants. 


the recruitment training and counselling of staff within ihe 
district and developing employment education liaison. 

Posts are available at Alton, Andover. Basingstoke, Eastleigh, 
Fainborough, Gosport and Lymington. 
please state which posts you are interested in. 

Applicants for posts A to D are expected to demonstrate a wide 
knowledge ofthe Careers Service and have managerial ability. 

Careers Adviser 

(Schools) 

Ref. 6606E Scale 5/6 £7,191 -£8,712 

Required In the Southampton district to work In schools and 
sixth form colleges with pupils hoping to obtain two GCE 'A' 
level passes. 

A full range ol back up services Is provided to enable stafl to 
keep up with trends in further and higher education and also 
with relevant employment opportunities. 

Careers Adviser 

(Employment and Education Liaison) 

(2 posts) Gosport Ref. 6606F 
Winchester Ref. 6606G 
Scale 5/6 £7,1 91 -£8,712 

Required lo wer* with the young unemployed, to undertake 
Jaison with Employers, Including Ihe operation of the Jobfinder 
Service, and to be Involved In the Implementation of tbs Youth 
Training Scheme. 

Careers Adviser 

(Handicapped) Ref. 6606H 
Scale 5/6 £7,191 -£8,712 pro rata 

This is a half-time post based at Cosham Careers Office. The 
perswi appointed will assist a full-time Careers Adviser tn 

ymjn9 peopis ,n 

mease write to Assistant County Education Officer 
(Careers), The Castle, Winchester, 8023 BUG, or 

1 1 Extena ^ 370 for further 

Returnable by 7th September, 1933 . 



Suffolk County Council 


Education Dcpartmont 

ASSISTANT AREA CAREERS 
OFFICERS (2 POSTS) 

£9,060-£9,660 por annum 

Applications urn invilnri In, llm uljuvu two |iO!il9, 
bnsi'il nl ouch nf tlm Amu r.rluuituiM OffHxKi tn l.owoston 
Ipswich. 

Tho ponlli()lil(»r«i will hu riunrlly i«i:,poii:iibln In tho 
Qllicor nnd In uddlllnn to iimlnlnlninu it «:ri;.uk'Ud, IhBfiuwtfj* 
cnndlilolOR will bu m.H|i(MiMhlu tm tlm wurh of it lonmoiuo ,p ’ 
OllicofR hi id si i| if mil nh ill 

Application farms and further ifotnllu arc avolloW® jT|P 4 
County Education Officer, Grlmwodo StroeL Ipsj^l 
1LJ. {PI 08 B 0 onclooo 0 stamped nddroesed envoiop®/- 
Closing date: 5th Soptembor, 1BB3. 


Worcester City Museum Service 

Education Officer 

Scale 4/5 - E6.264-E7.89B 

Responsible lo tho Curolor lor tho operation ol the Cjjy 
Museum Services educational autivillos. including 
educational parties, touching materials and Informations* 
small loan service and children's Snturdny morning a/io nu 
activities. 

The successful candidate will have imagination andinitiattve 
dealing wllh all age groups In a wldo range of 
Previous nxperlence In leaching and/or museum eouca" 1 ^ 
work, and an Interest In natural history preferred. 

The posl is superannuate; flexible working ,,oura: , 
conalderalion given to housing accommodation and raw*®'*^ 
expenses. ^ 

and application forma available fron^lty£L c 2 jjp 
and Planning officer, 1 Hylton Road, Worcester, 

(Tel: 0905 23471 oxt. 299). ^ . arnbeJ , 

^ Closing dote Monday 20lhSepf8 m 

.Fjev-rrA 1983. 


Worcester 


. . * 


TIIF.TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUITLKMENT W.R.83 


Administration 

General 


LEICESTER 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF YOUTH CLUBS 
ASSISTANT BPOnT 
AND RECREATIONAL 

Tlnf'cmU-or will l»o invulvod 
ill oriinnlnlmi «»*1 dovaluplini 
an oxrltlno prOHPnmmu Of 

■ parts and rccroutlunal nctlvl- 
1 fas uiniart ut Inci-nuslnn tho 
In valvnntniil uiul oujoymoni of 
youth club im-inbai-a til tliaan 

"'we'are looklno for n erna- 
tivo and oiinrnurlc |ior»on with 
knowledge of snort und r*i- 
L-reatlmi* an lnturi*nt In yuunu 
naopln and provnn oruanlsu- 
Monal ability- . . . 

Tho paat la orrnred fui 2 
years, but may ba ajilonded. 
subject to the aval lability of 
sportaorablp. The Officer will 
work rrom a buie n Ever- 

■ ham and conalilorablo travel 
will be Involved. 1A11 orsoii- 
tlal car nsar allowonro is poy- 

" Salary iSuulhiiry Mnln 
Ringq eominanclnp an Point 
21 fio. 803 nnr annum will, 
33 ilaya annual leave. 

Further detail# rrom Llndon 
Rowlay. Director of Youth 
Work Snrvlrcm. N.A.Y.C.. 
Kaiwlck Houae. 30 Peacock 
Lane. Leicester LEI 3NY. 

Closing data for applica- 
tion!: 16 September 1983. 

<167081 500000 


Education 

Psychologists 

HAMPSHIRE 

PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE 
Education Authority 
Educational Psychol ofllata 
£8,424 - £1 4.233 
Applications are Invited from 
fully (jualflold Educational 
Fsycholotilata for tills post tn the 

Hampshire School Paycholnglcnl 

Service. This post will become 
vacant In October ol thla year, 
and the othor in November. 

Application form and furth- 
er particulars nvnllable from 
tlio Education Personnel Unit. 
The Caatta, Winchester 9023 
BUQ enclosing an 8AE or 
telephone Wlnclioater 34411, 
Ext. 433 . quoting paat num- 
ber CE.03. 133/135. Return- 
able by 2nd Soptembor. 1983. 
<16799, bactooo 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

UOROUG II COUNCIL 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

^ PART-TIME EI3UCA- 
7i? N , AL PSYCHOLOGIST 
‘ - « liourn pa r wenki ru- 

W}*XV l JJ 1 . Thu CmcJhi-s. 
Child Guidance Clinic. 
Cninpton Ruud West. Wr.l- 
Vrrhempton. Sulury £6.7. r .O 
- £8, 4 73 pur aim inn. line 
I" » .Prpiiresalvo and well 
on tub) 1 *li*.-d nervlcu wllli a 
vcroim roinmliincin in con- 
sultative end advisory 
work lu achoole. The 
Psy.'holn|,|niB work In 
tlirec n run |<*uuih (ouniliar 
will! Sue Ini Work lira. Ari 
"Id Illy nl work <ij-oitnr- 
ni Ivcly with ci>llnu<iuos Is 
assent lal . 

Appllcuiliin lorn, a and 
rurtlitir parllc-iilHrs era 
available from Director or 
Education. Civic Comm, St 
Peter's Square. Wol- 
verhampton wvi mu. 

Inrormnl enquii-loa 

nhoulcl be mail. i to tin, 
Chirr Educational Paychn- 
lofllst. Mr D. Hills, on 
WolvnrlNiinpinn 24230. 
Closing «I ii l o : 2 SrptuntLicr 
1983. 

WolverhBnipti,n la an 
«<iual onpviluiiltlee ■ em- 
ployer Qnd vacancies are 
open to both Baxes, all 
races and registered dis- 
abled people. Applications 
from registered disabled 
pooplo are particularly on- 
couropod In accordance 
with tho Councll’a policy. 
,179411 560000 


Miscellaneous 


LONDON 


PART-TIME TEACHERS 


YOUTH TRAINING 
SCHEME 

Required from Septem- 
ber to teach coninutliH). 
accounts, English, life and 
social sklila. typing and 
office Pranllt-n. Oooa rules 


Pious** sand details of 
exported co, qualifications 
and subjects to: Director 
of Studies. Computer 
T relnlnq and Education 
Contra Ltd.. 102-108 Cler- 
konwull Road, London 
EC 1 M SEA. Tel: 01-25 1 

4010. ,14673, 660000 


TEMPORARY eO-ORDINATOR 
FOR EMPLOYMENT AND 
l TRAINING SERVICES 

Careers Service, AUEW House, Furnlval Gate, Sheffield 1 
E9.B45-E1 1,703 

This key post has become vacant as a result of the present 
hofcfer'8 secondment for a period of two years. 

The person appointed will be a member of the manaaament 
group of the Careers Service. She/he will be responsible for 
advising the management on all aspects of work with employers 
and sponsors of Youth Training Schemes; for researching and 
producing reports on employment trends; for monitoring the work 
of the Careers Service with employers; for advising employers 
and sponsors on aspects of recruitment, training and other 
appropriate topics; and finally, for directing the Library and 
Information section of the Careers Service. A significant 
contribution to staff training will 0 I 30 be expected. 

Applicants must be fully qualified and well experienced Careers 
Officers with a proven record of success In Industrial liaison work 
In the Careers Sorvice. 

Application lorma and further details from the Chief 
Education Officer (Ref. 8T/P/CW), Education Department, 
Leopold Street. Sheffield SI 1RJ. to whom completed 
applications should be returned 14 days' after the 
appearance of thla advertisement. 

It Is the polloy of the Sheffield City Council to provide equal 
employmenl opportunities and consideration will be given to all 
suitably experienced and qualified applicants regardless of 
handicap, sex or race. 


£7 ; !< lo ,„ y,,u * p a**i< uni nil- 

whori- In your ari-.-rl la U.o 

s*j> nnd rlinnce you 

liig you? Are vnu imicl bnrk hi 
nek of *llsc:oi-!iinRiit ubnui 
husInr-B# iln.'lslr,,,!,? -t.* Miur, 

moving In Lhr ilirurilmi y.,u 
leally wimt. ■ unsiiH il„ mh.i 
rijril IUbiii p | prof pnnIoi.u l-t Hi 

?i* l Jli?in ,,ml,y s " nrr, ‘ i<»mi- 

Il-ca l.iyrlnnu, p||,.||<, 

01-634 0808 nr writ" in 

Cnruor A Furn, .mil n^vnlnp- 
m fit . Ansoclotea. Fri-tp-,*!. 
Croydim CII9 9F.E P iim 
Xlllll1|>i-il Handed). , 16723. 

660000 

RETIRING? LEAVING 

TEACHING? Our wnll-nalali- 
llulind Koi.kahop will, 4 t.n.l- 
rciinml uciumniutlai Ion iin,- 
r.L'lr". '“v-omn ulus h Imim. in 
fSa^Soo! •i.r.-umirtlnne. 

U-UHN Wrllo llnx No. TES 

00022. Prlury floiise. Si. 
J pi. il* a Lana. ECIM 4HX. 
i 1 6732) 660000 


Outdoor Education 


DEVON 

bKERN LODGE OUTDOOR 
CENTRE 

Multi-activity and opecfallac 
cnnrnoa from £33. 1 : 8 frno 
blares . Run by toechora for 
discerning party leadora. 
Coursoa tailored m your re- 
quirements. 

Writ*)/ phone, 6kern Ludge. 
Watertown, Applrdore, N. 
Devon. 02372 3992. <37695, 

680000 


TY ISAF ACTIVITY CENTRE 
Ideally situated In Ilia Brocun 
Bnilcnns National Park III an 
urea of uni it end I ng grolunlcul 
llllornal and buauty. Fiill-tiint* 
centre for Field Similes. Mul- 
ll-Activtty Ailvantui-u wnukH- 
ll.V.P. Sc N.T.I. irulnlnu 
acliaiiies end ronrHna lor in- 
dustry. Conrann plennud ti. 
unit your rnnnli-Miiienln 
tlirough llulaon will, rnslilnnl 
Inalructora. A-TIvltlea Include 
ranoelng, climbing, cavlnn. 
rlillnu, urlonloerlna etc. C.H. 
accommodation. Excel lent 

food. Lecture/Aasenililv 

rooms. A.V. oaiilpmcm . Free 
places for Leaders. 

I.L.E. A. approved. 

Dotal la from B. Edmunds. 
Ty Isaf Activity Contra, 
Ti-bdii, Llandrllo, Dylad. Tel: 
03388 22444. i393RS) 680000 

MINERVA OUTDOOR VEN- 
TURES Lnmlbra In Mnltl 
Activity Wonka for bL-lio»la. 
Send (or colour brochure 
nnd (InlNlls >o Jeunlr. Ruhnr- 
«o,i. nhoiiuyr I ant Cttnlr ». 
Pon-y-c-nr. Swansna Valley 
SA9 IGB. Tel. Almtirava 
(0639 l 730737. <933931 

680000 


English as a 
Foreign Language 


ANGLIAN SCHOOL. HI 
L NG LI h II 

C Iter .1*11 , Ih..*I by 1I|« Hr It Ihll 
t.lllllicll) 

iCmlroH n 1 111 I -t Ins** turn her c»t 
EIL ii, Join tlm rioriiiHiirm 
sinlf. rnniineiiriiiii s„|,t^nil>*ii- 
1 0**1 . 1983 . Hm.ill nnilll - 

iiilllunul n.Jnll iluhsnu, l>rnfeh- 
slpiml i-nvIroMirtrnt . Unlnrv 
£3, *.!0li - £6,000 per uimiiln. 

Alipllr.inlons, with iiliol.i- 
nr.inli. nr.. Iiivltml from ,inul- 
Ifli-.l nnd I'aii.-rli-ni ml 

t.-nrher e. Writ.. w(tli full C’.V. 
Mild numoa of two ri:fni-f.AH In 
Hrlluln to: Mr. N. Rnrlfoid. 
Anglian bLluiol nr EiliiIIkIi. 8 1/ 
83 Norfolk llr.n.l. Cl I If, ouvl I - 
lo. Margate. Kent CTO 2HS. 

* 16 739 » 7 <70000 

EFL flimliriecl tnnr I, «*■•-, only. 
Iiiiinucllnte Hlu.rl term sniinuni 
ruuraea/liulldnv relief . j*l.iaK>- 
TH: 01-262 1084. 1 16720* 

700000 


SHEFFIELD EDUCATION DEPARTMENT J 


SOUTH WALKS 
■Snitli.r I untrue lore with nit lit- 
1 ,* renl ill), I poton Kill f Ci i moil- 
•■.jeliii'iit reqiili-iiil Lu !■ .In uur 
train ut Minerva. 

Telephone Abercrave 

,0639) 730737 for dotnlls and 
application farm HT899) 


Appointments 

Wanted 


GRADUATE, in nncilisli. Ilu- 
llnn nnd French seiikit Min- 
pluvnicnl leaclLliiii ui)d/or 
Lriinalllllnn. Cuillud 0I-3R9 
2402. (13777) 720000 


TnIHon 


LONDON 

llifllvliliiiil Lull loll for nil exniiiliiii- 
linnx. uIm. rHini'illnl liinMIvi-r-- 
(liilrril. hi- i luiillf l«-il 1 1 n <11-4. All 
Luiitlmi dlhlrli In. Eilli. ntli.ii 1 ■ ill I- 
II1II*.<|. 0 1 3 ‘JO 13 12 / 0l-3nn 

4634. 

OXBRIDGE 

ST PrTER'S PltlVATT. 
TUTORS 
GCE * tixhrlUiiO. 

ST. Poipr’n Prlvnl*- Tnl-.rs. 
GCE & Oxbrlilun. Hluli Stun- 
rlHr> I lnrilvbiu.il IilIIIuh. IL>-- 
RltH. 6 Wll. II mi Walk. Cnill- 
l.rl> li,e. lid: i0223i 321933. 


LEAltN E.F.L. 

nnnlKii ** foi-.il'iH |pii,iu<i>i». 
I ii.ll vlcliinl1*i*ui [iilil . mi 'll* mill 
'A* I avid in 1 1 l*i ii, many Hiib- 
I I* .inis 1 ii t '.rln I*. 0 1-938 

172 1 - Tnliiv • 22 - fit, L 

i LI 1 3 I 7 i 700000. 7 K*iii4ln I j- 

l u n J I l*i Is Stri.i-1. I. until,, i WB. 
Lfir.fi on i ihOfiijn 


■ a - f.l-ivEL luouiriV riEi.it 
couiisr. s. iti-v.-.ii usini in 
BHlh Cl. lnlirr I9H3. Tn invar 
Lliniiry mid prnLlli.il Mclil 
work un shore, mural, . rlviir, 
wu'jillun.l ii, id mnorliiiitl . 

lint. ills 1 rum Conran Tiik.i , 
Com- 1 IiiihIh Cniilrr. Kimia- 
brlfliit-. Smith lli'viiii TO? 
4 BN. Th|- 054-853 227. 

<121641 760DUO 


Personal 

Announcements 


CO-ID beinmlnry litilupmi* 
*l»nt Honrdlitu si hi.ol w*>nl>l 
•.-cinsirinr Hmulguniiitlnq .» 
Inking over iiuidlh li-niii ■■ 
nliiillar m lionl. Apnlv II. .j. . 
0021. I’rlurv H.m a,-. flL 
Jolin'ii Lone. EC.IM 4bX. 
f 17922 I BOOOOO 


HOLIDAYS AND PERSONAL 
LOANS from El 00 urrmiunti 
with, nil arcin-ltv ur ile| U y 
Cainpell & Rublnan L>d. 107 

i arinyn titri.nl, London, SWI 
LIV, Wrltn. pin. tin nr rail 
for wrlilL-n mi-ins. Tele- 
nlinnn O I -H.Vj 5956 

(36'JAI] Bonoot, 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

£100 lu 120,000. Wi-IIIl-ii 
lorulH on reciilrvl. lIF.IilDN- 
Al. TRUST I. I'll. 31 ll.ivnr 
Mr «:«■». I'h'L'iilcJly . I.,lu*|(in 

IV l A 4111'. IMi.iiK- 01-491 
2934. l!i6!»2R> NOUtlUO 


MAKli MONEY RY Will T INC*. 
I.uiirn ui-tivlu or story writing 
from i lie only .fouriinllHtle 
Srhunl IuuiiUikL under Lhu nnl- 
ronmif .if ilin Prune. Illgheut 
<iuultty rorreHimntle iuti> 

i-nuL-ii Ini). 

Frm honk from rue l.oiicluti 
Schoiil ,.f J'.iil null. Mil tTl-.Si. 
19 lli-ri lord M.. IoimIiiii WIV 
BHII. 01-49‘J 8250. fI3«J23» 

nnooon 


WRITE nnd nail Children's 
Slurins. Mali fillllor, &ciles 
u**lmiimn. pru,- lidoklci 
CM ll.l re, i FealuruH, (T£S), 3/ 
9 Horkliiy bqu.lro, Snlforil. 
Man. hL-al,!,- M3 6I>I1. 
IOS732, 800000 


For Sale 
and Wanted 


IKBnaOHIIKHHBHBIBnraZKMBB nwnt-i i-ni, •* i kercr 

H 1c h ill i >n ' I . bunny. I'rL O 

Education Courses »&i?*v 23 »o> v -" ta kooS 


MORTGAGES *T«.u- 1 1 ns • r,- 

in*ii-lii..g*-s , an nr.-.] mid mis- 

ocurr-.l Inane lor inm 1 n-r* - 
Mur, III lfiisaiii:l. Ll.l l„. 
r Dtpiini , ml Mui-liiiiitf Hrnk- 
or**, Kiiii-p.isl. 1 .iiiidc.ii NlV-l 
1 L I . Till 01-346 4693 |24 

Iiqiil- it iisv-fTrlim i . iflfiV.lU) 

ROOOuu 


SAME DAY LOANS 6 POST- 
ALOANB. IJ iiso, ill «d £ 1 00 • 
£2.000. IOOS MORT- 
GAGES I rcm-truiuil'n* f*»r 

Tomlins. F«*r wrlticit 

i|uotnl(oii' Rtclimoitd (nvual- 
riienl. 1-1,1. 4 Tli« tirrru. 

Rtchiiiii„d. biirmv. I'el Ol- 
840 9835/2U2D. V.HlabllHli,»l 
1934. 132390, BOOOOO 


INSTRUCTORS IN OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 

Wr have n ii umber u( uiir-y'iar 

f DSta com men, Inu Or I. . I st. 
or Instructors with skills In 
cnnoeliia. salllnu. iiipuntaln 
and rellwalklna. rockclimbing, 
creative aria, and environ- 
mental activities. These posts 
are an opportunity to gain ex- 
perience In outdoor educa- 
tion. and we maka It possible 
to pursue training and asaase- 
ment rouraos (n all (he skills. 
In return ror your hard work 
A skill . and commitment to 
the educational aspects of 
outdoor pursuits, wo offer 
fren accommodation and 
meals, and £30 ■ 40 par 

weak. We are looking for 
eommlted Christians: at tha 

least you must be In sympathy 
with Y MCA & alms A pur- 
poses. _ ■ 

Details A application forma 
from Brian Kldadala. 3 MCA 
National Centra. Lakoalriti, 


N.T.I. Resident lal Courses. 
Telephone 0639 730737 for 

details of Minerva’s South 
Wales Centre. ,033881 680000 


Squllver Activity Centro for 
multi activity and fiotd study 
courses. Lake and r v ; r 
c anoelna. climbing, abseiling, 
archery, orlentearlng. riding, 
trill walking, na yi getJ on .over- 
night ramping and Initiative 
lasts. Leaders can choose 
their own programme. I free 
place per 10, central healing, 
drying room. darkroom, 
§£mes room. YT8/NT1A.IVP 

C °Brochuro from BquIlTer 
Activity^ Centre. Hntiinghooa. 
Shrew "bury , S3 3 08N . Tal . 

Llnley (058861, 347. 103747, 


l.LAILN TU 1 UAt:ll 
ENGLISH i CKLl 

Summer 

ONE WEEK RESIDENTIAL 

KENT UN?VEnKTrY* 
CANTER III I RY 

Tlm Ci*ursi< ,>l>|n,-,lv>i 

To .give you u m-nillcal 


and thorough liltruduillim 
to the THachlnu of EuallHli 
as a Forelqi, Lanauagr in 
one weak. From £90 p.w. 


as a Foreign Lu 
one week. From 
Inc. V.A.T. 


I*ll,irln,a Tralnlnu Courses. 
Tine Eaaea. a Vernon 
place, Canterbury. Kent 
CT1 JYO . (02271 69127. 
138 193t 760000 

LINGUARAMA TEFL 
COURSES 

Over the wist few years 
n great many people hnvn 
■ ttnnded Lanpuanimn 

courses In Touching Eti- 
allNh an a Fornlun Lau- 
nuiflc by Direct Met h nil, 

Llnauaramn Is Hit Inter- 
ha tlonal organ Isa lion with 
S3 contras In tl," United 
Kingdom and abroad end 
employ, some 300 

tcachcra. most of wltom 

J oined ' through our TEFL 
raining courses. 

This year we will again 
be running these evnr- 
popular courses In Loudon, 
Dlrmlnuhnm. Mancheamr 
and Canterbury. Coincid- 
ing with school holidays. 
Prices are from £03 + 

VAT. 

For further Information 
ploase write to The TEFL 
fiecretary , Lingua ran, a 

Lid., nlvernlown Houae. 


ion*:*, Miiu'fti At.i-'s i.*r 
ti-ncl,.<i-h . rur v* i-ltt*,ii hiu.iit- 
tlun * imi L U r 1 A IK- x Mo, inu, «i 
Consul Lt*n Lh. 23 tilnnsioud 
Manor. Cliunin IlniiJ. Sniton. 
Surrey. 01-661 9968 nr Ol- 

64B 9497. <13461 t 800000 


man 

Syeara 

lOyeais 


Cl. 090 

C78.I7 

£54.06 

C40J0 

M.OQO 

£101 M 

C7ZX» 

CM.40 

£5.000 

£12895 

E«0 10 

C80.M 

CT 0.000 

C253M 

Cl 60.20 

£181.00 


Warnlord , Southampton. 
Hampshire SOS ILH, en- 
closing an A4 size stamped 


addresae 

166909, 


relsptione or mnl§ krtecxmllotnplan 

Mtdiu 

HOMEOWNERS 
FINANCIAL SERVICES 

Barclays Bank Chimben 
St QHm Square. Nottfmmpton HN1 IDA 

Telephone (0604) 34141 

UewiMd Bn*ws Cemumsr CrsdB Ad. tt7« 
uons mldat h EegianL aeaam srd W*i arty 


THE TIMES NEWSPAPER 
(IB17 - 1 873). Edinburgh 

Courant (1795 1 968 1. 

Beautifully preNnrvrd. ori- 
ginal iHfturtt. Most (fetes 
uvnllublu for HI rill iliiy . 
Xmas. Anniversary itlfts 
£10.00. Tel: 0492 31123. 

(633671 860000 


TIBS, BADGES, ETC. 

Effi* I*- nl L v lii-.xluird mi 
rcilLuli ulilt- prims. nvtnli. 
Iishcil Hinny yi-.irs. « inmin 
Fun vvii till tivm llrltuli, hr 
hill I ill lfl*il 4* liunls - Mkiiii- 
i (1111611 Lid.. PC, Hus 12, 
I'ri'filwkli, Muiu Iiiibi*-|. M23 
7N A. Tl-I Oh 1 - 7 66 68112. 

tUH-164, HhOnOll 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


WEST LAKELAND l-nmllv mil 
1 i ill- -* t llixisu IdeulLv nlliuilpd 
fur ••\iiUir Inn llic Ilvkdalii 
Mii'l willryv nnd 

IIHilltlV ('.IHht III ml HI IL- IJII 

rriiiiL-et , ■(■■-•■i*- 1 1 nl mi t***K 

Ifl *14114) 6Clfl. t 137 711, nfionoo 


AIIVUNTIHIL IIUI.113AVB » 
weukN Kuahmlr und Lndakh, 
Oltammi Turkey nuri mack 
Sn*i, Syria. Ham, Overland. 1 7 

roitt-Tt.,. L Mi%" 


*tMO£2S.(X» secured loans D Honw- 
onunafa and modgigs payers. 

* Um ibe nwasy as you wish. ' 

* ConsoMata adding cratfl B wbee 
monthly outgolnga 

* CodWantiai portal sarvtaa. No mfferonoa (a 
ampUyars 

* TVpWal loan e)C3,000 ovor 0 yaaia rapays 
al £78-17 par moNh. TMalamouniosjabia 
C4.870.ao- 

* Fns «b asturancamay 0e Mlidatt 

Monthly ropaymonl over: 


DRISCOLL HOUSE 200 single 
lunmi. partial board. £45 uw. 
all nmenltlen - Apply 172 New 

FoT4{V3r. d ia tiSfr b a Voooc 


Properties 
for Sale 
& Wanted 

CAMBRIDGE 
EXAMINATION CENTRE, 
SCHOOL ANn 
EDUCATIONAL PREMISES 
Cuntrally alliiuted promises 
pverlookfnit Parkers Plnce. 
Fully fillnd anti equipped. 
Lung onlalillslied. Available 
due tu rn Urn me nt of preseu, 
Principal. ExLBllani potential. 
Offers Invited. 

Detnlla Irnm: Cullings Com- 
merclal. 6 9t Andrew's 
Street, Cambridge ,0223 
33850&I. ( 1 T347, 940000 


■ AST COAST. Recently astab- 
llihod and at eadily n growing 
Nut-aary and Pri>-Prep. 
Srhool wlih potential to 
1 1 + . Freehold. ^Goodwill, 
equipment £63,000. K.A. 
Ladbury. (ScIiodI Tranafer 
Cansultenti 3 I Mlho" HU. . 
Harpendrn. 117933, 940000 


NORFOLK 

Educational 
Psychologists (2) 

Salary: Soulbury - Burnham £10,851-£1 4,253 

One lo]oln the team of ihe Central Area based at Norwich, the 
other to Join the team ofthe Southern Area based at Thetford 
and to cover the full range of psychological work In schools and 
with pre-sc|tooI children. 

Applicants should have an honours degree In psychology, 
teaching experience and appropriate professional training. 
Essential car user allowance payable. Removal expenses and 
lodging allowances paid where appropriate. 

Application forme end further details on receipt of a-e-e- 
from the County Education Officer, Room 8, County HaH, 
Martineau Una, Norwich NR1 2DL to be returned by 2nd 
September, 1063, 


SPORT FOR MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED PEOPLE 

DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 

£9,288^9,846 

The London Region of UK Sports Association far People with 
Mental Handicap has recently obtained a grant from the GLC lo 
develop its work in providing sporting opportunities for liie 
mentally handicapped. 

The post offers the exclling opportunity of building on the initial 
achievements of the Association in its firs) two years oi existence, 
which include coaching courses. London Regional 
championships for Athletics and Swimming, and activities ior the 
more severely handicapped people. 

The duties will involve promoting specific sports events and 
coaching schemes, publicising Ine work of the Association, 
fund-raising, and providing administrative support to the 
Regional Officers. 

The successful applicant will have good administrative skills, a 
genuine Interest in all forms of sporl provision for the mentally 
handicapped, and will be able to work Independently. 

For further defaffs and an application form ptoeee write to 
John O'Brien, Chairman, UKSAPMH, Havering Training 
Centre, Splleby Road, Harold Hill, Romford, Essex RMS 8X0. 
Closing date for applications: Friday, 9th September 1983. 


SEX 

DISCRIMINATION 
ACT, 1975 

No job advertisement which indicates or can reasonably 
be understood as Indicating an intention to dlscrimate 
on ground of aex lag by inviting applications only from 
males or only from females) maybe accepted, unless 

1 . The |ob is for the purpose of a private householder or 

2. It is a business employing fewer than six parsons or 

3. It is otherwise excepted from tha requirements of the 
Sex Discrimination Act. 

A statement must be made at the time the 
advertisement is placed saying which of the exceptions 
in the Act Is considered to apply. 

In addition to employment, the principal arose covered 
by the section of tha Act which dools with 
advertisements are education, the Bupply of goods and 
services and the sale or letting of property. 

It is the responsibility of advertisers to ensure that 
advertisement content does not discriminate under the 
terms of the Sex Discrimination Act. 





